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PREFACE. 



The aim of tliis work is not oommentary nor fiction. It 
is,, in the strictest form, truth. The Bible narrative is a 
skeleton. We wish, by the aid of collateral facts, to doth^ 
the skeleton in its living flesh and blood; or so to set 
forth the Bible incidents and course of history, with its 
train of actors, as to see them in tjje circumstances and 
colouring, the light and shade, of their actual existence. To 
do this, we take whatever research and travel have made 
sure, with recent science and discovery, to fill up what is 
sketchy, and clear up what is not plain ; thus entering, as 
far as we may, into the simple truth of the things, the times, 
and the actors. And especially we wish to show how from 
the beginning the various arrangements of Providence con- 
verged towards Him who is the centre of the whole system 
of Providence — " the way, the truth, and the life" — Him, 
the Word. 

Without very; much study and many facilities, such as 
are within reach of few — ^without a slow, thoughtful, loving 
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comparison of Scripture with Scripture, and following up the 
fine threads of Bible delineation, as one would unwind a 
clue — ^without the help of what many travellers and men of 
research and science have recorded of their knowledge- 
such realisation of the old and trite Bible facts as I have 
spoken of is not possible. The aim of this work is to 
supply to the many who cannot otherwise attain it, the 
result of such facilities and such study. 

It is a great joy to have this work in our hands and in 
our hearts ; and it may be that God will teach us how to 
convey some part of its exceeding pleasantness to the 
reader. 
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Sept. 3. — The Garden. 

One of the pleasantest times that I remember in my 
childhood, is a certain stretch of months that we spent 
in a wild country. My father was away in Europe, on 
business that might keep him no one knew how long. My 
uncle, my grandmother, and we children, forsook the city 
J and came away many miles from anything like a city, to 
'this place of rude nature. It was a possession of my 
father's ; a great track of unbroken mountain and wood- 
land ; where the trees grew as they had grown for ages, 
untouched by an axe, and the moss under them flourished 
in green softness that no foot had ever disturbed. Cutting 
wood in these forests, was the business my uncle had come 
to oversee for my father. He and the boys were out and 
away with the workmen a great deal of the time. Mean- 
while my grandmother and Priscilla and I, at home, were 
almost as much in the woods as they. We inhabited an 
old house, built originally for whom I do not know, to 
which my uncle had made some addition, and the whole of 
which had been tightened up and fitted for our accommo- 
dation. But nobody had lived in it for long, and we were 
in the woods still. Not even garden-ground broke the 
wildness. There was space enough for it, but only green 
grass took possession; and very near to the house the 
great trees closed round, and the Uchened xock^ x^^^ 

B 
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among beds of fern and mosses and every other sweet 
wood thing that grows in such places. 

They were places of delight to us all. I can never tell 
f how pleasant to me were the great forest glades ; how 
. grand were the high archways of interlacing boughs ; how 
bewitching to my fancy the endless vistas changing with 
sunshine and shadow, roofed with a bit of blue, and floored 
with a chequerwork of sunlit leaves or soft herbage. We 
spent ft deal of our time out of the house, though my 
grandmother and I did not often go far. lie forest was 
just as good for reading, or knitting, or studying lessons, 
as the house was ; and being as good, it was much better. 
At last we found out that it was the best place for dinner ; 
and through the beautiful days of September and October 
we came to have rarely any worse dining-room than the 
forest a thousand years old. 

The pleasantness of those dinners it is impossible to tell, 
to anybody who has never known the like. Ho^ sweet 
the air was ; how soft the light ; how j^etty our CArpet of 
moss or pine leaves ; bow refreshing our music. For the 
breeze would rustle dreamily in the high tops of the pines, 
or flutter the oak leaves ; the red squirrels would chatter 
from the boughs of a cbesnut ; the woodpecker could be 
beard in the distance, and the chick-a-dee hcat by ; and 
lometimes the whirr of a partridge's wing. For the place 
was so wild that the creatures were almost tame ; and the 
white ears of a particular rabbit were often seen bounding 
along behind the rocks near us. 

The third time, I think it was, that we took dinner in 
the woods, we removed a little further off to a particular 
rock and glade that my uncle and the boys bad visited. 
The path was easy enough for my grandmother to walk. 
Uncle Sam carried me in his arms ; for he was strong and 
I was lame, and lighter, be said, than be wished I was. 
Besides, the distance was not great. Dan carried the tea* 
kettle, and li^h trundled a wheelbarrow which contained 
our stores. The place was lovely when we got to it. A 
long ridge of rock made an opening for itself through the 
trees, like a rib of the earth's skeleton. There the warm 
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September snnshine lay all along, on a surface grey with 
the close lichen and crisp grey moss. The sunshine 
lay there all along ; but a shadow fell here and there 
from a pine tree or a group of young oaks, and grey 
rocks and stones were scattered about in the edges of the 
wood. 

Dan and Liph put three or four stones together to serve 
for a fireplace, and Priscilla kindled a fire under the kettle. 
Uncle Sam, having deposited me on the rock in a nice 
shady place, took upon him the business of getting fuel ; 
while the boys prepared ears of com to roast. My grand- 
mother always had her knitting ; but I wanted nothing but 
to look and listen and take in the sweetness of all around 
me. How golden the sun was in tree-tops. How dainty 
the grey moss on the rock. How rich coloured the green 
moss that grew here and there on the tree branches. Then 
such a gentle September sky overhead ; such pure air ; 
and below — Priscilla's fire crackling and snapping, and my 
uncle breaking up sticks, and Dan and Liph as busy as 
bees. we were very happy. They were, and I know I 
was, though I could do nothing. By the time the tea- 
kettle had boiled, they were all ready to come and sit down 
and be quiet. We gathered round on the rock and opened 
our baskets, and Priscilla filled the cups of tea, 

" Uncle Sam," said Liph, " do you suppose they had 
roasted com in the garden of Eden ?" 

" I should think the fire could have been dispensed with, 
Liph." 

" Why, sir, the fire is not unpleasant here — and it is a 
warm day." 

" Coats and trousers are not unpleasant, either." 

" Uncle Sam," said Priscilla, " I shouldn't think such 
very hot weather would have been comfortable. When the 
weather is so hot as that, it makes my head ache." 

" There were no headaches in the garden of Eden," said 
my uncle. 

" Uncle Sam," said I, " were you ever in Eden ?" 

" Tiny, I have been all over those countries, so I sup- 
pose I have. But nobody knows just where it vras " 
b2 
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" It was between the Euphrates and the Tigris, wasn't 
it, sir ?" said Liph. 

" I have just said, I don't know.'* 

" But the Euphrates is mentioned, sir ?" 

" Yes. And I suppose the Tigris is mentioned ; but it 
does not say that Eden was between them. It is no matter 
where it was, now." 

" Uncle Sam," said I, " do you think Eden — I mean the 
garden — ^was much pleasanter than this place is ?" 

« This place ?" said my uncle. " Ah, little Tiny !" 

I could not imagine anything much pleasanter, as I 
looked at the green moss beds and the soft shadows of the 
trees across our rock, and the bright sunlight up overhead 
in the branches. I said so. My uncle hugged me up in 
his arms and kissed me. 

" No, you cannot imagine it," he said. " We cannot 
imagine the glorious things God does for those that love 
him and that he loves. Why Tiny, I suppose every bit of 
the earth was as lovely as this ; but that was a garden 
which the Lord planted for his two children before they did 
anything wrong; there has been nothing like it in the world 
ever since. There was every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight or good for food ; and such beds of flowers, I sup- 
pose, Tiny, as you and I never saw the like, nor dreamed 
of." 

" Uncle Sam," said my brother Liph, " do you think 
they lived upon fruit entirely ?" 

" Fruit and vegetables." 

" Well, / couldn't," said Liph. " And you couldn't 
either, uncle Sam. Not and take such walks through the 
forest as we do. And our woodcutters, uncle; they 
couldn't live on apples and nuts ?" 

" Man did not live by the sweat of his brow then, Liph ; 
and in the second place, we are in a cold climate. That 
makes a great deal of diflference. In Norway men eat 
more meat than we do ; and imder the tropics you would 
care for very little, and that of a very delicate kid." 

" I should like that," I remarked. 

" Yes, there was no killing of white-eared rabbits in the 
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garden of Eaen, and nobody set snares for the wild par- 
tridges, or shot the quail." 

" The boys would not have liked the garden of Eden," 
said Priscilla. 

" It was not made for them," said my uncle. 

" I should think one might have got tired of living on 
fruit, though," said Liph. 

" You don't know what you are talking about," said my 
uncle. " The fruits of the earth, even now, are not all 
gooseberries and apples. I have breakfasted in the West 
Indies, Liph, with as many as ten kinds of fruit on the 
table, nearly all of which you never saw." 

" O what, uncle Sam ?" 

" I cannot tell you. There was one, the guana-hana^ as 
large as Tiny*s head almost, that had a thick rind and the 
inside like a custard ; we eat it with spoons. Another was 
dipped in gravy and eaten with salt and pepper. There 
were oranges, and pine-apples, and roasted plantains, and 
nisperos; and others. The world is rich yet. But the 
word Eden means pleasure ; and no doubt the garden of 
Eden was the crown of all the world. Or as the Hindoo 
legend calls it — the seed-cup of the lotus of the earth." 

" So the Hindoos know about the garden of Eden, uncle 
Sam?" 

" They have kept some tradition of it — that is all, Tiny. 
They say that it is a city on a golden mountain, washed 
by the Ganges ; and that the Ganges, flowing from the 
foot of their god Vishnu, comes to the moon, and from 
there falls through the skies to this city, and then goes off 
in four streams to the four comers of the earth." 

" Why there are the four rivers again !" said I. 

" And they say the tree of life is there, and a river of 
the water of life, making immortal those who drink. And 
that is all they know about Paradise." 

" And what more do we know, imcle ?" 

" Come, Tiny, I did not expect that of you. Let us see 
what we do know, more than the heathen. In the first 
place, God made man in his own image." 

" yes, uncle ; bat I was speaking of Paradise." 
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" Well, that is Paradise," said my uncle. " Boys, what 
does it mean ?" 

" It means that man was made with a spirit, does it not, 
sir ? a spirit that thinks ; a mind." 

" Is that aU, Dan ? The fallen angels have such a 
mind, a thinking nature ; are they in the image of God ?" 

" No, sir,— certainly ; not now." 

" Then it means something more." 

" Groodness ?" cried Priseilla. 

" The Bible says, speaking of the first man, Adam, and 
of the second man, which is the Lord from heaven, — ^that 
* as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly.' And it says in another 
place, that Christians are * renewed after the image of him 
that created him.' So I suppose, Prissy, that you are right. 
I suppose that man was created in the image of his Maker, 
and has lost it. Don't you remember, David says, * I shall 
be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness* ?" 

My grandmother looked up and said in her slow and 
sweet way, " It doth not yet appear w4iat we shall be ; but 
we know that, when he shall appear, we shall he like him,^^ 

We were all silent a minute. 

" Uncle Sam," said Dan, gravely, " do you think the 
image of God has been quite lost ?" 

" Not quite, my boy. There are the ruins remaining, 
so to speak ; broken fragments, of nobleness, and justice, 
and truth, and love ; only fragments, till God restore that 
which is wanting, and build the whole up again on a new 
foundaticm. Just so, we enjoy some of the ruins of the 
earthly Paradise." 

" Is this one of the ruins ?" said I, looking up into the 
great forest trees. 

" Nothing better. Tiny," said my uncle. " In that 
garden of Eden everything was perfect." 

" What isn't perfect here, uncle Sam ?" 

He smiled and bent down to me with his kind face, but 
his voice was a little touched, I thought, when he spoke. 

" Is Tiny perfect ? Is uncle Sam ? Do we love God so 
entirely that God is always with us, and we always de- 
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lighting to please him ? Do we love him so that we have 
no more fear of anything, knowing that all things are in 
his hand ? There was no fear in the garden of Eden ?" 

I was silent; so were they all. Liph poimded upon the 
rock with a stone, which meant, I suppose, that fear had 
nothing to do wi^ him ; but they all knew that I was a 
coward. 

^' There was not anything for Adam to be afraid of, I 
should think," Dan observed. 

'^ Plenty, if he had not had the favour of God," said 
my uncle. 

"Why what, sir?" 

" Do you remember what was told him about the fruit 
of the tree, ' In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die ?* What did it mean ?" 

" It meant death, and sickness, and all that, I suppose." 

" Ah, it meant the loss of the tree of life," said my 
uncle ; " and that includes all possible evil. But even 
now, Dan, a man, or a boy, that lives in the favour of God, 
has nothing to fear." 

My grwidmother added in her quiet way, " * Though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil, for thou art with me.' " 

Whatever my grandmother said, we always reverently 
listened to ; we faiew that these words were entirely true 
of her. 

" But uncle Sam," I said, " I did not mean that ; I 
did not mean the people, I meant the trees. Do you think 
the trees, and the sky, in the garden of Eden were nicer 
than these?" 

" These trees are pretty good," said my uncle, looking 
at an immense hemlock which stood before us a pyramid 
of beauty, carrying up its feathery branches from the 
ground to a great height. 

"-How beautiful the fresh green of it is," said my grand- 
mother, " showing behind those lighter-foliaged oaks." 

" Yes, so it is," said my uncle. " Nevertheless, we dp 
not know what the trees of Paradise were. That was a 
garden that the Lord had planted ; there has been none 
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other like it. When the Bible is describing the greatness 
and glory of the King of Assyria, under the figure of a 
cedar in Lebanon with fair branches, it says, to describe 
his flourishing, that * the cedars in the garden of God 
could not hide him : the fir-trees were not like his boughs, 
and the chesnut-trees were not like his branches ; nor any 
tree in the garden of God was like unto him in his beauty.' '* 

" Then those must have been the beautifullest trees that 
ever werej" said Priscilla. 

" There never was such a garden," said uncle Sam. 
" Then, think what company they had." 

" Company !" said Liph. " Why, I thought they were 
alone." 

" They had no human society," said my uncle, " but I 
have little doubt that the angels visited them. And we 
are pretty sure the Lord himself did." 

« Why, it don't say so.'! 

" I think it does. After the fall, don't you remember, 
they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the 
garden in the cool of day ? — and Adam knew whose voice 
it was, and it did not surprise him nor startle him, except 
for something on his own account ?" 

" I never thought of that," said Dan. 

" Uncle," said Liph, " how much do you suppose Adam 
knew ?" 
• "About what?" 

" About anything, sir." 

" I suppose he knew a good deal, Liph ; of all that was 
necessary to him. The rest he was left to find out. God 
gave him the knowledge of language — he had no chance 
to learn that as we learn it ; and God gave him the know- 
ledge of natural history that he had; and it must have 
been a good deal, too. You know, the animals were all 
brought before him to be named, and * whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature, that was the name thereof.' 
You could not do that, Liph ; you do not know enough to 
distinguish and understand the several races of animals ; 
nor even Tiny, dearly as she loves them. The great na- 
turalist, Cuvier, could tell from a single bone what the 
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animal had been that it belonged to. I think Adam most 
have had some such quick and deep insight given him into 
the nature of the strange living things he had not had 
time to study. Then Adam must have known probably 
the use of some tools.** 

" Tools, uncle Sam !" exclaimed Eliphalet. " How 
could he get them ? He had no iron ; he couldn^t have 
had any iron." 

'< No, boy; neither had the inhabitants of the South 
Seas, for many ages ; and yet I have seen carving of their 
executing that you, and better workmen than you, would 
be puzzled to match with your iron tools." 

" What did they work with ?" 

" A bit of coral ; a shark's tooth, or a rat*s ; a hard 
stone ground to a sharp edge ; and shells. I have seen a 
clever pruning-knife made of a thin piece of tortoise-shell, 
tight bound on a stick for a handle." 

" Do you think Adam had such tools as those ?" 

" If he had any." 

" But what did he want of tools in the garden of 
Eden ?" 

" You forget, it seems to me, the work he had to do, 
Liph. He was not put there to be idle. He had to dress 
it and to keep it. For my part, I am at a loss to see how 
he could have done either with only his fingers. I am of 
opinion that he had a pruning-knife of shell, and perhaps 
used sticks to stir the ground, instead of spades ; as they 
do, or did, long after in Fiji." 

" I never thought they did anything in the garden of 
Eden," said Dan. 

" They were happy there," said my uncle ; " and no- 
body is happy that is idle. Work is no part of the curse ; 
though toil and disappointment are." 

" ' Thou shalt eat the labour of thy hands ; happy shalt 
thou be, and it shall be well with thee,' " my grandmother 
put in. 

" Ay ; it is to labour and not have the fruit ; to labour 
and fail ; to labour against hindrances ; that is what they 
did not do in the garden of Eden." 
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<< But what did they do, uncle Sam ? I always thouglit 
that everything grew perfect there, and that there was 
nothing to be done.'' 

'^ You thought that to dress and to keep the garden 
meant nothing ?" 

" I did not think much about it, sir." 

'^ So I should siq>po6e. But not a word in the Bible 
goes for nothing, Liph." 

^< Well, sir, what do you think Adam had to do in the 
garden r 

<< To dress it, and to keep it" 

"How, uncle Sam?" 

"What would become of your grandmother's plot of 
flowers at home, if nobody did anytlung to it ?" 

" Oh, but I didn't suppose they had weeds in the garden 
of Eden." 

" They had no thorns and briars to griere them, but I 
dare say they had weeds to keep them busy. What are 
weeds? Anything that crowds and hinders cultivation, 
will answer the purpose, though it were the most beautiful 
flower." 

" But, unde Sam, nobody has ever tak^i care of these 
woods, and they are just in beautiful ord^ ; they do not 
want anything." 

" And we are in a cold climate," said my uncle, " where 
nature's forces are stinted. You do not know anything 
about it. The garden of Eden was under a hot sun ; and 
instead of driving rains, that sink into the soil and are 
gone, there went up a mist from the earth, and watered 
the whole face of the ground. It must have been an 
atmosphere like one of our hothouses that we keep for 
tropical plants — such as I have feh in a South American 
forest; and how things grow there, you have no idea. 
Nature has it ail her own way." 

" Do things grow so fast, uncle Sam ?" 

" And so full, and so strong. Let me tell you. I was 
in a forest there, in the he^ of South America, which 
reached twelve hundred miles in a straight line, and 
much more than that making an angle. Where, Humboldt 
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said trvlj, a flock of monkeys could travel two thoosand 
nuled in the branches of the trees, without ever coming 
down to the ground.' 

"OnncleSam!" 

" No man has touched it or meddled with it to break 
its wild floorishing. In the midst of it is one little town, a 
great way from anybody else ; shut in all round by l^e 
forest, except on the river side ; and it is only by keeping up 
a constant fight with nature that the inhabitants maintain a 
little cleared space for themselves." 

" Were you there, sir ?" 

'^ Yes, for some time. The forest bewitched me. I 
used to go wandering in it with an Indian who could guide 
me ; or sometimes with the sarsapaiilla hunters I went fur- 
ther and deeper." 

" What were they, uncle Sam?" 

" Why, Prissy, they were men who went into the forest 
to dig up sarsaparilla roots, to sell. We used to go up the 
river first in a canoe, for some miles, and make an encamp- 
ment in a favourable spot ; and then every day was spent 
in the heart of the woods. And such woods ! The sterna 
of the trees,, some of them thirty or forty feet in girth, 
shot up straight and without a branch for perhaps sixty 
fe^; — and there, at that height and above, if you looked 
up, you could see only a roofing of green tracery ; ail the 
^ds of leaves mingled together, so that it was impossible to 
distinguish the foliage or the head of any particular tree, 
and so thick that the sun could not get through." 

'^ And was it aH shady below, uncle Sam ?" 

"All shady. Tiny; a still, soft, damp kind of shade; 
except where some monstrous tree had been thrown over 
by a storm, and the sun could look in. The und^growth 
was not very thick in those places I have been speaking 
of; there was some; but, besides that, there was every 
variety of climbing plants and parasitic plants, making 
their way up the tall stems of the trees, and twisting their 
foliage with the leafy variety up above. No winter, and 
no fall of leaf; the heats and the rains keep up a continual 
summer, and a continual spring and autumn too ; there is 
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no time of the year when leaf-budding, and flowering, and 
fruit-ripening, and shedding the leaf, is not going on in 
some trees or others." 

" Were there no animals there ?" 

" Animals ? Tiny, you would lose your wits with joy if 
you could see the animals. Monkeys with glossy white 
hair and faces of bright yermilion ; that is a kind much 
sought after for pets ; black monkeys with white mouths ; 
grey monkeys, and other monkeys ; parrots of every colour 
under heaven ; toucans, one with a breast white and yellow, 
and with red and saffron-coloured feathers near its tail, 
another with another gay uniform. Scarlet tanagers and 
seven-coloured tanagers ; humming birds ; and butterflies, 
Tiny; — great blue butterflies, scarlet and purple ones, and 
varieties of other butterfly and beetle splendour." 

I drew a long breath. I remember I thought if Eve had 
all those in the garden of Eden she must have been a 
happy woman. 

" How do you think a garden would get along in such a 
country, Liph, without dressing and keeping ? The trees 
would hinder the sun from getting to the ground; the 
climbing plants would make a wilderness among the trees, 
kill some of them, and then come down in a mass of decay ; 
and in many places the growth of underwood, small plants, 
and creepers, would make an impassable, dank thicket; 
such as I have many a time made my way through with 
infinite difficulty, cutting my passage at every step." 

" I never thought of all that," said Dan. 

'^ And then storms would make a confusion, as they do 
here," said Liph — ** when our com is thrown over." 

" Nay — ^there are storms in the South American fo- 
rests," said my uncle, " and now and then even in our high 
latitudes ; but there were no storms in the garden of Eden. 
A sunny mist went up and watered the earth, and the 
flowers and fruits sprang forth ; thunder never rolled 
there, nor dark clouds covered the skies ; hailstones never 
destroyed the herb of the field. When the Lord * made a 
decree for the rain, and a way for the lightning of the 
thunder;' when be < brought the wind out of his trea- 
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suries ;' when he * divided a watercourse for the overflowing 
of waters,' — it was not for the place where his two obe- 
dient children dwelt, that had never displeased him." 

'' Yet these are ' to satisfy the desolate and waste 
ground ; and to cause the bud of the tender herb to spring 
forth,' " remarked my grandmother. 

" Yes," said my uncle, " all the Lord's works praise 
him ; ' fire and hail ; snow and vapours ; stormy wind 
fulfilling his word.' But these things were done more 
gently in Paradise." 

I thought I should have liked to live in Paradise ! And 
then I wondered that Adam and Eve had ever left it ; and 
so came my next question. 

" Uncle Sam, what do you suppose was the tree of know* 
ledge of good and evil ?" 

" I don't know," said uncle Sam ; " but I suppose it was 
simply a tree." 

" Then why was it called so ?" 

" Because it was the tree of obedience or disobedience. 
It did not matter what Adam might have been com- 
manded — anything else might have done just as well ; as 
long as he was obedient he was innocent, and he did not 
know by experience the difference between good and evil. 
But, boys, we must go and look after our woodcutters." 

" Uncle Sam, I never knew before what a beautiful life 
they led in the garden of Eden. I shall always think now 
of that South American forest." 

" It was better far than that, Tiny." 

" Yes, uncle Sam ; but the plants, and trees, and ani- 
mals." 

" Monkeys, hey ?" said my uncle, " and butterflies ? I 
like them very much, Tiny ; but they do not make Para- 
dise." 

" No, I know it, uncle Sam." 

" Do you know what did, Tiny ? The tree of life was in 
that garden." 

" What does that mean, uncle Sam ?" 

" It was the fruit of that tree which made them im- 
mortal, wasn't it, sir ?" 
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" That was one of its blessings, undoubtedly," said my 
uncle. " Whatever else it means, as long as Adam and 
Eve could eat of that tree, their bodies were subject to no 
disease or decay; and their children would have shared 
the blessings with them, if they had stayed there. Grand- 
mamma would never have grown old — and Tiny would 
never have been lame." 

" Whatever else it means, you say. Uncle Sam, does it 
mean anything else? I never thought so," said Daniel. 

" Boys, I cannot enter into it to-day — I must go and 
look after my woodcutters. Yes, it means everything 
else. What would the mere life of the body or the spirit 
be, if it were not a life in happiness ? Do you think the 
evil spirits are any. better oflf for their immortality ? or do 
you think the spirits of wicked men in this world would 
be any nearer Paradise if they had perfect and undying 
bodies?" 

" I don't know," said EHphalet. " I think they would." 

" Uncle," said Dan, thoughtfully, " I think they would 
grow wickeder." 

" You are right, my boy. For when the lives of men 
were ten times as long as they are now, the world grew so 
bad that the Lord could not bear them. And there was 
nothing like Paradise in the earth then, you may be 
sure." 

" Uncle Ssan," said I, " I always thought the tree of 
life meant only that." 

" It means Hfe !" said my uncle — " not mere existing. It 
means fulness of joy and pleasures for evermore. It means, 
to have all we want ; not what wicked natures wish for, 
but the fall satisfaction which God made us to enjoy. It 
takes in, no doubt, the pleasures of intellect and of all the 

Sarts of our nature ; but it takes in something else. What 
oes the Lord Jesus say is eternal life ?" 
We were silent; nobody seemed to remember. Then 
my grandmother spoke. 

'< * This is life eternal, that they might know thee the 
(mij trne God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.' *' 

i 
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" And he «ays, * I «in th« bread of life/ We are starr- 
ing, hungry, nnsatiflfied people, until we feed upon that 
bread. JDon't you know he says, ' He that cometh to me 
fihall never hunger ' ?" 

I did not quite understand, or in a dim sort of way. I 
saw that Daniel looked thoughtful, and my grandmother's 
face was bright. My uncle leaned orer and put his arm 
round n|e. 

<* You know that Jesus has bought back Paradise for 
ns," he said ; " a better Paradise than Adam and Eve 
knew. There will be new heavens and a new earth, so fair 
that these shall not be remembered nor come into mind. 
There will be the tree of life, and the river of the water of 
life, and a city of golden streets, and the presence of God. 
Your grandmother and I call ourselves strangers in this 
world ; for we are travelling to a home in that heavenly 
country. And the Bible says, " Blessed are they that do 
his commandments, that they may have right to the tree 
of life, and may enter in through the gates into the city." 



Sept. 4.— The Two Tbbbs. 

The boys and my uncle went away, and my grandmotiier 
and I stayed thinking. I knew she was thinking, for she 
was silent a long time ; only she made Priscilla fetch her 
knitting out of the house; and we sat there under the 
great trees, while hour after hour passed by. Priscilla was 
roaming about, gathering acorn-cups to make a basket; 
my grandmother and I were most of the time alone. I 
had got my Bible from the house, and, lying along on the 
moss with it open before me at the last chapters of the Be- 
relation, I was tnusing over the Paradise that had been 
lost, and that other Paradise of which the description 
glowed with such unearthly and pure glory. I looked at 
my grandmother sometimes; but she did not seem to 
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notice me. I could now and then see her lips move 
slightly ; in prayer, I knew it was, or in praise ; but we 
said nothing to each other. 

The boys and my uncle came home, with hands full of 
asters and cardinal flower, and heads full of business. We 
had supper ; after supper my uncle heard the boys' lessons. 
Priscilla and I grew very tired, and went to bed. My 
thoughts ran still upon the garden of Eden, going to bed 
and getting up ; the first chance I had I brought up the 
subject again. It was not till the morning was all passed, 
and imder the shade of the oaks, on the same ledge of grey 
rock, we were gathered again to take our dinner. It was 
even pleasanter than yesterday. A soft sunny haze of 
clouds a little obscured the heat and the light of the sun, 
and the fragrance of the hemlock seemed sweeter than 
ever. 

. " People were not meant to live in houses !" said my 
micle as he was drinking his cup of tea. 

" Then houses are a consequence of sin," said Liph. 

" So it seems," said my uncle. " Old Matthew Henry 
says that clothes and houses came in together." 

" I was thinking, imcle," said I, " that one of the plea- 
santest things in the garden of Eden was that they lived 
out of doors all the time." 

" Ah, you are at the garden of Eden yet, Tiny," said he. 

" Uncle Sam, I wonder why they ever left it." 

" It is like Columbus's broken egg,^^ said my uncle. 
" We are all wise after the deed is done. Poor Eve 
wanted her eyes opened, and they were — to her sorrow, 
and ours too. ^ Thou shalt be mad for the sight of thine 
eyes which thou shalt see.' That was prophesied to some 
of her children, and has been true of many a one." 

" Uncle Sam, how could she be deceived ?" 

" I don't know. Tiny. How could you?" 

" I do not think I would, sir, as she was. I would have 
been afraid. Why, she had been told what would happen 
if she ate of the tree." 

My uncle smiled a sorrowful kind of smile. 

"And yet every one of you," he said—" every one of you 
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has been deceived, just as Eve was ; only you have not seen 
the serpent." 

" What have we been deceived in, sir ?" said the boys 
and Priscilla together. 

" What has the Lord ever told you to do, which you 
have put off doing, because something said to you that by- 
and-by would be just as well ?" 

" Uncle," said Dan, frankly, " I thought it was my own 
wicked heart that said that. I did not think it was the 
devil." 

" Dan, my boy," said my uncle, " your own heart gives 
consent to it, no doubt ; but * that old serpent which de- 
ceiveth the whole world ' never loses his opportunity, nor 
leaves imattended to a single one of his subjects. He is 
busy with us all." 

I saw Dan's face flush, and I was about to speak, but 
Eliphalet prevented me. 

*' Uncle Sam, I think Eve ought toliave suspected mis- 
chief when the serpent began to talk to her." 

" Why ?" 

" It was unnatural, sir ; animals do not speak." 

" How did Eve know that ?" 

"Why, she had seen a good many animals, I should 
think, and she had never heard one of them talk." 

" Eve could not know that she had seen the whole. And 
she was in a garden of wonders ; she was learning and 
finding out something new every day ; how should she 
know but that this serpent was a new and extraordinary 
kind?" 

" Adam knew, uncle Sam ; for he had named all the 
creatures." 

" That is a good remark, Dan ; but please to remember 
he might not have had time to tell his wife all he knew. 
Eve was like a beautiful grown-up child in the knowledge 
of many things." 

" But God had told them what would happen, uncle 
Sam, if they ate of the tree." 

" Ay, Prissy ; and the serpent said another story ; he 
was a liar from the beginning ; and Eve's faith and obe- 
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dience gave way to his cunning temptation and her owh 
curiosity." 

" But Adam knew better." 

"Very likely that was why the serpent went to the 
woman. Adam was not deceived, the Bible says." 

" Uncle Sam," said Eliphalet, " how do you know that 
it was the devil that tempted Eve, not merely a sei*pent ?" 

" Because the Bible calls him * that old serpent, which 
is the devil, and Satan.' " 

" But, uncle Sam," said I, earnestly, " you spoke just 
now as if Dan was one of his subjects." 

" Well, isn't he ?" said my uncle. " There are only two 
kingdoms, dear little Tiny, and two Princes. One is the 
Lord Jesus, and the other is the ' Prince of the power of 
the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of dis- 
obedience.' Everybody is under the one or the other ; and 
till we are in the kingdom of Jesus, we are under the mle 
and dominion of the devil." 

" Under his dominion^ uncle ?" 

"He is called the Prince of this world, Tiny. And if 
you read the Bible carefully you will see that he sets 
a-going every bad thing that is done. It was he tempted 
David to indulge his pride in numbering Israel. It was he 
put it into the heart of Judas to betray his Master. He 
would have sifted Peter like wheat, if Peter's Saviour had 
not been too strong for him. He was at the root of the 
lie that Ananias told. It is he that comes and catches 
away the good seed, when it is sown in careless hearts ; and 
he * blinds the eyes of them which believe not.' He is the 
* ruler of the darkness of this world.' What a dreadful 
kingdom to be in ! In the field of this world, sown with 
wheat and tares, ' the tares are the children of the wicked 
one.' * Taken captive by him at his will,' they are said to 
be ; to turn them to God, is take them ' from the power of 
Satan.'" 

" Then if they are under his power, uncle Sam," said 
Liph, " how are they to blame for what they do ?" 

ilBecause they need not be imder his power one moment. 
risked his life to save a sheep of his fiock ; and our 
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Lord Jesus is a better Shepherd than he. The feeblest 
little lamb never cried to him out of the very mouth of the 
lion, that he did not hear and deliver it." 

" Did Satan get all this power," Dan asked, " because 
Adam and Eve ate the forbidden fruit ?" 

"Then they lost their protection, Dan. They were 
rebels; they had forfeited all the privileges of the go- 
vernment they were under. Yes, Satan got his power 
then." 

" And then one sin followed another," said Dan. 

" Fast. They had been as innocent as little children 
from every thought of evil." 

" Uncle Sam," said I, " I don't believe Paradise seemed 
like Paradise that afternoon." 

" No, Tiny. And when they heard, in the cool of the 
day, their lord's voice in the garden — that voice which had 
been the pleasantest sound that could come to them — a 
voice like no other voice, for they knew it directly — Adam 
and his wife hid themselves among the trees. That was 
the first time. Fear never came till sin did." 

" But sin is not the reason of all fear, is it ?" I asked. 

** Little Tiny, I think it is. * Perfect love casteth out 
fear.' What has a child of God to be afraid of?" 

" It was very foolish of Adam and Eve to think they 
could hide," said Priscilla. 

" And what a blind excuse he gave," said Eliphalet, — 
' because he was naked,' — as if that itself did not tell. 
And then how meanly he tried to throw the blame on Eve. 
Anyhow, /tetook the fruit with his eyes open." 

" It seems to me," said Dan, " that Adam grew wicked 
very fast." 

" Once without the favour and care of God, and it 
would only depend upon circumstances and temptation how 
fast any man would grow wicked," said my uncle. " Neither 
you nor I could trust ourselves." 

" Did that one little thing ruin all the people of the 
world, imcle Sam ?'* 

" So you think sin a little thing, Liph ? This ought 
c2 
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to teach you otherwise. ' By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin ; and so death passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned.' " 

" But why could not the children of Adam and Eve have 
been good ?" 

" Children are of the same nature with their parents. 
And besides, Adam and Eve and their children had lost 
the favour of God.'' 

" How the children too, uncle Sam ? What had they 
done ?" 

" There is an old English law, Dan, called the law of 
attainder. Attainder comes from a Latin word which 
means stained. When a man had committed high treason 
and been sentenced, he lost all his lands and dignities ; 
and not only he lost them, but they were lost to his 
children too, and for ever. We do not know why it was 
so in the case of Adam, but we know the fact. Perhaps 
one reason was, that all the universe might see what God 
thinks of sin, and how awful his holiness is; since he 
could have nothing to do with even the family of the sin- 
ner, except through that blessed One who undertook to 
stand between God and us, and do what was needful to re- 
concile us to him." 

" Do you suppose Adam and Eve understood all that, 
uncle?" 

" They could not, as we do ; they had only entered upon 
the knowledge of good and evil. If they could have seen 
in vision only one of millions of the things that are done 
every day in this world, into which they brought sin, they 
would have begged to die at once." 

" But I do not understand why they did not die at 
once." 

" There are many things, Liph, which you fail to under- 
stand, for want of knowing more than you do. You forget 
that the sentence, * dying, thou shalt die,' meant more than 
the mere death of the body ; and took effect immediately, 
besides, in all its meaning. They were lost to the favour 
of God — ^they had fallen under the dominion of the devil ; 
happiness was gone ; and an entrance was made for all the 
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pains and aches and decays of the flesh. And the utter 
death of the body did not happen that day — is it possible 
you do not remember why? — because Jesus had said, 
* Deliver him from going down to the pit ; I have found a 
ransom.' " 

** Poor Eve I" said my grandmother, " how sorrowful 
her answer is ; ' The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.' 
She had found out her mistake." 

" And I suppose the devil triumphed," said Dan. 

" He had a short triumph," said my uncle. " And Eve 
had some comfort given her inamediately, though she did 
not understand it probably very well. The devil under- 
stood it better. How his miserable nature must have 
shrunk under the sentence, * I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; 

IT SHALL BRUISE THY HEAD.' " 

" What does that mean, uncle ?" 

" What does it mean, when you put your foot upon a 
snake's head ?" 

'^ It means, that he is killed, when I do it," said Liph. 

" So it means there. Utter confusion and destruction ; 
and such death as an immortal spirit can die. And this 
was to be done by the seed of the woman — by a child of 
the very poor creature that he thought he had just ruined." 

" Not by her child, uncle." 

" By one who should be bom of a woman, one of her 
descendants. Eve must have taken some comfort of the 
promise ; but only Satan, of the three who heard it, could 
have even a faint idea of how much it meant." 

" Wasn't it glorious I" said Dan. 

" Wasn't it glorious I" echoed my uncle. " Even then, 
Jesus, in his everlasting glory, had undertaken to be the 
seed of the woman, and to break the devil's work and his 
kingdom to pieces. But many a long day was to pass 
before he came, and before those words were spoken, * It 
is finished !' " 

" Why was it so long, uncle ?" 

" God knows, my dear ; and I think we can know in 
part. But this we are sure of, it was just as soon as in. 
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his msdom it could be, * When the fuliiess of time was 
come.' " 

" Uncle,' said Liph, " do you think thaij, before the fall, 
the serpent did not crawl on the ground as he does now V* 

" I have no reason whatever to think so." 

" Then why is it part of the curse, that he should eat 
dust?" 

" Eating dust is a proverbial expression for utter 
hiuniliation and discomfiture. It is said of Christ that 
his enemies ^ shall lick the dust'— -^ they shall lick the dust 
like a serpent.' We say now, when a man is overthrown 
on a battle-field, that he bites the dust." 

"So we do," said Liph. " I never thought of that. 
But isn't part of the curse pronounced on the serpent 
itseH?" 

" Yes." 

" Why, sir ? The serpent was only a brute beast, and 
had not done anything." 

" My boy, it is very often the case in Scripture that a 
prophecy runs double; it has a direct, literal meaning, 
presently fulfilled to the eyes of men ; and that fulfilment 
is a sign and image of the further-back and more hidden 
meaning which is also to be fulfilled. Now here, — the way 
you set your heel on the head of every serpent you see, is 
a constant sign, though you do not mean it so, of the sure 
word of God's promise as regards the destruction of Satan. 
So it has been all over the world." 

Liph was silenced; but Dan said, " Uncle Sam, I do 
not understand it all yet. What is meant by the seed of 
the serpent ?" 

" You know what the Bible says. John the Baptist 
called the hypocritical Pharisees and Sadducees that came 
to his baptism, a * generation of vipers.' " 

" Yes," said Liph ; " but doesn't that simply mean that 
they were wicked ?" 

** And what does that mean?" said my uncle. " Jesus 
gave the Pharisees the same name ; another time he said 
to the cavilling Jews, " Ye are of your father the devil " — 
Paul, when withstood by the bad man Elymas, said to him. 
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' O fall of all subtlety and mischief, thou child of the 
devil.' And the apostle John says, * In this the children 
of God are manifest and the children of the devil : whoso- 
ever doeth not righteousness is not of God.' " 

I thought Liph and Dan both looked sober ; and I am 
sure I felt so. 

" Then, uncle, does it mean that there is enmity between 
bad men and good men ?" 

" Is there not?" said uncle Sam. " There is enmity be- 
tween them and the Lord Jesus, and for his sake they hate 
his people." 

" I suppose," said Priscilla, " that by * thou shalt bruise 
his heel,' it means that the devil would be able to do a little 
harm to good people ?" 

" Ah, and to the Lord of good people," said my uncle. 
" You kno'w what Jesus was just about to do, when he said, 
' Now is the judgment of this world ; now shall the prince 
of this world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me.' " 

" He was just going to be crucified," said Dan, softly. 

" There was no other way of undoing the devil's work, 
but to give his life for our life. * Forasmuch as the children 
are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise 
took part of the same ; that through death he might de- 
stroy him that had the power of death, that is, the devil.' 
That was the way he ' led captivity captive ' and set us free. 
That was the way he * spoiled principalities and powers 
and made a show of them openly, triumphing over them.' 
It was only through death, that he could destroy him that 
had the power of death." 

" Does that mean the devil, uncle Sam ?" 

" Yes, Prissy." 

" How has he the power of death ?" 

" We were all in the power of the devil, my child, for 
time and eternity, if Jesus had not died. And even now he 
has power over his own children, and still he * bruises the 
heel' of the children of God. He moves persecutions 
against them ; he gives power to his servants and agents 
to make war with the saints and to overcome tldem, '' Tc^^ 
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devil shall cast some of you into prison, and ye shall have 
tribulation ten days,' Jesus said to the church at Smyrna ; 
and that meant a ten years' persecution. He tempts the 
people of God, and then he accuses them. He is their 
* adversary' indeed." 

" But how has he the poive?* of death, uncle?'* 

" He can do nothing, my child, against God's permission. 
That is our comfort." 

" But what do those words mean, then, uncle ?" I said. 
For they startled me. " I thought that God only had the 
power of death." 

" Nothing can be done against his command, Tiny. But 
the Bible seems to teach us that all the bodily evil in the 
world is the work of Satan and his emissaries." 

*' Why, where, uncle ?" said Dan and Liph together. 
" I never thought of such a thing." 

" Do you remember the story of Job ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Do you not remember that Job's afflictions, every one 
of them — the loss of his children, the loss of his property, 
and his own sickness — were all done by the hand of Satan ? 
He had to get the Lord's permission first." 

" But I thought " said Dan. 

" So did I," said Liph. 

" What ?" said my uncle. 

" I thought, uncle Sam, that all that story was some- 
thing unnatural, and not like things that are done every 
day." 

" You thought that the Bible was a region apart, my 
boy, where the men and women and what happened to 
them were not just the same as what exists out of the 
Bible? A very common mistake. But a bad mistake, 
too, for it hinders you from understanding. No, Dan; 
words in the Bible mean very much what words mean out 
of it ; only much more so, for they are all true." 

" Then is that true, do you think, uncle ?" 

" The story of Job ? I think so." 

" No, sir, but I mean, what you said." 

" About the devil's part in it ? No matter what I said. 
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Let us see what the Bible says. Jesus told the seventy 
disciples whom he sent to preach, * Behold I give unto 
you power to tread on serpents and scorpions, and over all 
the power of the enemy, and nothing shall by any means 
hurt you.' " 

" Well, sir," said Dan, " don't that mean the posses^ 
sions ?" 

" What were they ? There was a man brought to Jesus 
once, who was * possessed with a devil, blind and dumb : 
and he healed him, insomuch,^ it says, * that the blind and 
dumb both spake and saw,'' What would you have thought 
was the matter with the man ?" 

" But he was possessed with a devil, sir." 

" So we are told. Do you remember the old rag-picker 
who used to go through our street every morning, bent 
nearly double? What would you have said was the 
matter with her ?" 

" I don't know, sir," said Dan; " I don't know about 
people's ails ; — ^hard work, and old age, I suppose." 

" Hard work and rheumatism," said my grandmother. 

" A woman who had an infirmity like that — she was 

* bowed together, and could in no wise lift up herself ' — 
was healed by our Lord. He said that Satan had boimd 
her." 

" Then there was St. Paul's bodily trouble," said my 
grandmother, "his * thorn in the flesh.' He called it the 

* messenger of Satan.' " 

" Tiny," said my uncle, " what is the matter ?" 

" Uncle Sam, it seems dreadful." 

" I think it is horrible," said Dan. 

"Is it? Well, it is dreadful. But remember who 
said, ' I have the keys of hell and of death.' He can put 
them in bonds when he will ; they can go no further than 
he chooses. Jesus has the keys I" 

" Uncle Sam, did Adam and Eve know all this ?" 

" They could not have borne it, Prissy. No, they 
must have understood very little of anything ; even the 
meaning of their punishment they were to learn by de- 
grees. They had enough to bear as it was. How infinitely 
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gracious and tender it was of the Lord, before they 
heard their sentence, to let them hear the promise of a 
deliverer and avenger that should spring from their own 
race, and be bom of their own blood. Instead of instant 
destruction, here was a Saviour to come.'* 

" But, uncle, Jesus is God." 

" And man too," said my uncle. * Forasmuch as the 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself 
likewise took part of the same.' Praise the Lord !" 

"Uncle Sam, what is the meaning of those words, 
* thy desire shall be to thy husband,' in Eve's curse ?" 

" It means, that if she wanted to do anything she must 
ask his leave for it. Prissy." 

" But is that part of the curse .^" said Dan. 

" How would you like it, turned the other way ?" said 
my grandmother. 

" Nay," said my uncle, " Christianity takes off that 
part of the curse as it does the others, where it comes in 
people's hearts. But where Christianity does not come, 
boys, it is heavy !" 

" How, uncle Sam," said Priscilla. 

" Why, my dear, woman is a slave and a drudge ; not 
educated, not cherished, not comforted. All the hard and 
mean work of life is given to her to do, and none of the 
beautiful or the noble. I have seen it in country after 
coimtry — all over the world." 

" Oh, where, uncle Sam ? Do tell us," said Priscilla. 

" Well, in Burmah, among the fine mountain tribes ; 
women were not cruelly treated, but they were utterly 
despised. They were not held worthy to walk alongside of 
a man ; if the two were going the same way, she must fall 
behind. For a man to take up in his hands and carry 
anything that belonged to a woman — her basket or her 
bundle of clothes — was what no man would do ; it would 
have degraded him. Of course, if a woman displeased her 
husband, a stick might be his argument with her, if he 
liked ; and he was pretty sure to like it." 

" That's pretty bad," said Dan. 

*'A very fine Karen woman was so struck and won by 
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Dr. Jadson*8 kind face, and by his pleasant words and 
shalcing hands with her, that she conchided — ^poor heathen 
as she was — ^that the white man's God must be the true 
God ; and she determined she would never worship her 
old idols any more ; and she never did." 

" O uncle, what became of her ?" 

"Years after, she learned the way of the truth, and 
became a thorough Christian. She had been praying to 
the unknown God all those years to teach her ; and the 
Lord hearkened and heard." 

" Then in Fiji," said my grandmother. 

" In Fiji, women used to be held of no more account 
than cattle. They were slaves to the men. An American 
captain once had a gun there which one of the chiefs on 
the island of Viti Levu wanted to buy. The price of the 
gun was two hogs. They have no money. Prissy ; you 
needn't laugh. The chief had only one hog, so he sent 
on board as the rest of his purchase-price a nice young 
woman." 

" O uncle Sam, what did the captain do with her?" 

" His wife was on board ; and when I saw them, the 
girl was living with them as his wife's servant, and in a 
fair way to learn and be happy. Fiji is a pretty bad 
instance. The men there used to be as wicked as devils. 
But be thankful. Prissy, that you are a little girl born in 
a Bible land ; for wherever men are not made Christians, 
women have more or less a hard time. In India, now, 
the men objected to have the girls taught anything. 
* Why should they V they said. * They can boil rice and 
cook curry without knowing how to read.' There also a 
woman walks behind her husband, and never but once in 
her life eats with him ; and never sits down in his pre- 
sence, or in the presence of any other man. Mussulmen 
too, all Mussulmen, think women are an inferior set of 
creatures, and treat them so. The Arabs have a dirty 
word which they apply in speaking of mean things — and 
an Arab uses it in speaking of the women of his own 
family, or at least of his wife. He is mortified and sorry 
if he has a little daughter born. My Httle Tiny would not 
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have been welcomed there. I will tell you what I have 
seen among them. I have been a good deal in their 
country. The women have all the hard work on their 
hands. They have the bread and the cooking to see to, of 
course ; but for that they must get the water and firing. 
They bring the wood in great faggots on their heads and 
shoulders ; and no matter how far off the river or the 
fountain may be, they go to it for water with nothing 
better than a goat's skin, which they bring back full on 
their backs ; and a goat's skin full of water is a pretty 
good lift. If there happens to be a little child too small 
to be left by itself, you will see that on the top of the 
goat's skin. When the family changes its place, which it 
is always doing, the women take down the tents and set 
them up ; load and unload the camels, or whatever beasts 
they have to carry their things ; they drive the cows and 
sheep to pasture, and fetch them home at night and milk 
them. Among the Sinai Arabs, a boy who should be 
told to drive the sheep to pasture would feel as you would, 
Dan, if somebody called you a girl. And all this while 
the men are sitting lazily by smoking and story- telling." 

" I am glad I was not born among the Arabs," said 
Priscilla. 

" Then if the husband comes home at night in a hurry 
for supper, and finds no bread baked, and the wood and 
water maybe not got yet — in a fit of anger he may if he 
chooses speak the words that will prevent his wife from 
ever serving him any more ; or he will take a tent-pole 
and beat her — and the woman likes that the best of the 
two." 

" What words are those, uncle Sam ?" 

" Some particular words. Tiny, which, if he says them 
over exactly right three times, without making the least 
mistake, put away his wife so that she is his wife no 
longer." 

" What would he do then ?'* said Priscilla. 

" Have to take a deal of trouble to get married back 
again, very likely. It would be expensive to buy a new 
wife." 
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" Buy a wife !" said Liph. 

" That's the way. I remember one case — a man had 
bought a girl of her father for two sheep, a donkey, and a 
certain quantity of grain. The father died, and the girl 
took a great dislike to her promised husband, so that she 
refused to live with him. The man demanded her of her 
mother, and the poor woman did not know what to do ; 
for part of the price, the two sheep, had been paid, and 
miluckily were already eaten up. The two women were in 
great difficulty, till a friend gave them another two sheep 
and advised repaying the man. But the man would not 
receive them ; and in the night he went to the old woman's 
tent, stabbed her to the heart, and made off. The girl had 
hid herself." 

" Why, they are savages," cried Dan. 

" Half savages. A good many Arabs were hired by an 
English gentleman for some work he wanted done in the 
coimtry. While they were under his care he protected, as 
far as he could, their families, and gave them a good time. 
* What shall we do when you leave us V they said. * Our 
husbands will then have then- turn, and there will be no- 
body to help us.' " 

" uncle Sam," I said, " that is very bad." 

"It is not equally bad eveiywhere, Tiny; but even 
among the Jews, I have been in their synagogues and 
heard it, and I declare," said my uncle Sam, making an 
uneasy movement, " it sent all my blood the wrong way ! 
It was a bit of their public service. The men said, * Blessed 
art thou, O Everlasting King, that thou hast not made me 
a woman.' And the women answered meekly, with their 
thanksgiving, * Blessed art thou, O Lord, that thou hast 
made me according to thy miV It was something like 
that." 

" But women have not a degraded place among the 
Jews," said my grandmother. 

" I don't know," said my uncle, " if they are accustomed 
to say that over and over to each other. But you can un- 
derstand, children, that everywhere, when man is woman's 
master, she has a bad time of it if he happens to be a bad 
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man. Nothing but the Bible saves her ; where that does 
not come, she is in a dark place indeed." 

" Eve did not feel so, I suppose," I said. 

" I hope not," said my uncle. " She had no taste of it 
in Paradise. She could not know what the words of the 
curse meant." 

" They could not know what death meant," said Daniel ; 
" but they could understand work, couldn't they ?" 

" * In the sweat of thy face that shalt eat bread' ?" said 
my imcle. " Ah, my boy, my boy, there was nothing they 
could less understand. They had lived in Paradise in the 
midst of every fruit of delight, which grew without trouble 
though not without care. The sun had been only soft to 
them, the dews only refreshing ; they knew nothing of 
nature but its joy. Why, boys, you know nothing of what 
that article of the curse means." 

" Father works pretty hard," said Priscilla. 

" Oh, not father," said Dan; "he only works with his 
head, and he likes it." 

" There is head-work that is hard enough," said uncle 
Sam ; '* but your father and I are in the favoured class 
that work without distress. And there are a good many 
such ; and labour is a blessing too to a sinful race ; it keeps 
them out of mischief. Even hard labour is a blessing. 
But the multitudes that do literally eat their bread in the 
sweat of their brow ! — ^how little you know about it." 

" Our woodcutters work hard," said Liph. 

" They get good pay too. It is not so easy for indus- 
trious folk to suffer in America. But in cities, and in the 
old country, I will give you a sample of it, children ; it is 
good you should know what sort of a world we live in. A 
gentleman whom I know was surgeon in an English hos- 
pital, or dispensary, rather, where the poor come for relief. 
He described to me the character of a great many cases 
with which he had to do, which were cases of overwork and 
anxiety. There is a particular look that people have who 
are suflfering from these causes, which the physicians well 
know. One instance he told me among others — the 
instance of a poor tailor. The man was losing strength, 
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getting palpitation of the heart, and more and more out of 
order. At last the physician found out that he was working 
eighteen hours a day, to support a wife and six children, 
and had heen doing it for months.'^ 

" Eighteen hours I" cried Dan. " Why that only left 
him six hours for sleep and everything." 

" Only that. And even so, he only just kept out of 
debt. But with no exercise out of doors, or rest at any 
time, his strength was going ; and then the fear of getting 
into debt, and the fear of losing his strength, made it go 
stiU faster." 

" Perhaps our old rag-picker is another instance," said 
my grandmother. 

" Many a ragged child sweeping the crossing, and many 
a match-boy is," said my uncle. " We pass them by with- 
out knowing it." 

" I can tell you of another case," said my grandmother ; 
" and I could tell of many that I know. This was a wo- 
man, who had her home in a room ten feet square ; all 
her home. Here she lived with her husband, who was a 
drunkard, and depended on her to feed and take care of 
him. To do this she took in washing. By day her miser- 
able bed lay rolled up in a comer, and lines for drying her 
clothes were stretched across and across from wall to wall 
of the room. She had no friend in the world but me ; no 
hope of anything better. Once she had a child ; but it had 
died for want of good air and good food ; and she worked 
on to keep her drunken husband alive and in liquor. She 
was neat and tidy as she could be, poor thing." 

" I am glad you were her friend, grandmamma." 

"It is little any friend can do to comfort the wife of a 
drunkard," said my grandmother. " She is his slave, as 
much as the poor Hindoo or Arab." 

" One more instance," said my uncle. " This was English 
too, and the man I knew. His cottage was near a friend 
of mine with whom I used to stay. The man was a collier. 
His home was four miles from his place of work. Very 
early every morning, at three o'clock, his wife would make 
the fire and give him a cup of tea, and then go to bed 
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again ; while he set out on his walk to the colliery. There 
he was let down the shaft, deep into the coal beds of the 
mine ; and all day long he lay in one of the diggings, flat 
on the bottom, hewing and picking out the coal, coal-dust 
filling his eyes and mouth and breast, of course. Then at 
night he walked the four miles home again ; washed off 
the coal-dust, which it was necessary to do, for it would 
have injured him; ate his supper, and to bed and to sleep 
till three o'clock next morning. And all this only just kept 
him and his family out of debt. He made but three or 
four dollars a week." 

" Three or four dollars a week ! " Liph exclaimed. 
" Why, uncle Sam, our men here get twice as much, and 
more." 

" Many there get more ; and many here get as little, or 
nearly. But, boys, what I want you to notice in all this 
is, that it is sin that makes the mischief. There was as 
much mercy as judgment in the curse. Idleness is no 
blessing, and labour is no evil, none ; it is itself a blessing, 
as I said. If the rich and the poor both did their duty, 
instead of the sweat of his brow, no man would eat and 
earn his bread in tears." 

" Tears are often too much of a luxury," said my grand- 
mother. " Do you remember Hood's lines ? — 

' A little weeping would ease my heart, — 

But in their briny bed 
The tears must stop ; for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread.* " 

" Who said that, grandmamma ?" 

" Many a poor sewing - woman has felt it. It was 
written about sewing-women, and it is too true." 

The children all looked at each other in son*owful 
amaze. 

" But, uncle Sam," I said, *' there are not a great many 
people so poor?" 

** More than you think, Tiny, more than you think. 
There are sixty thousand people in London that get their 
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living, and spend it, in the streets; men, women, and 
children ; they are never under a roof except to sleep.'* 

"Why what do they do?" 

" Sell fruit, fish for the dinners of the poor, and such 
things, water-cresses, and flowers. In the London Docks, 
from one to three thousand hands are kept at work, ac- 
cording as the wind is fair or not fair for ships coming in. 
So an east wind may deprive two thousand men, with their 
families, of their bread for the day. I have been at the 
Dock gates in the morning, and seen the crowds waiting 
there to get the chance of a day's work ; I never saw such 
a sight. Hundreds and hundreds of men, I don't know but 
I might say thousands, greedy, pushing, calling out to beg 
for work. They could not all get it, they knew ; and the 
pushing and crowding and clamouring of so many hungry 
men was like nothing I ever saw. Screaming and crying 
and wheedling, and with such faces ! One of the men in 
charge at the Dock told me he had once been taken off 
his feet by the rush of the crowd, and carried a quarter of 
a mile before he could help himself. They are all sorts of 
people, some who have known better days and have broken 
down, and now want a day's bread. It was a bitter sight 
to see." 

" What do those do who can't get the work?" said 
Priscilla. 

" Go away hungry, and wait for another chance next 
day." 

I was thinking, if Adam and Eve could have looked 
down the years and seen that crowd at the London Dock 
gates ! 

" But remember, it is sin that does the mischief," re- 
peated uncle Sam. " Sin in the poor themselves often, 
who else need not be so wretched ; and very often indeed 
sin in the rich, to whom it will be said, * The spoil of the 
poor is in your houses.' Here still, it is Satan that is the 
ruler of the darkness of this world." 

" It would have killed Adam and Eve if they could have 
understood it," I said. 

" I think it would, Tiny. But they felt they had lost 
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Paradise; and the world outside nmst have looked very dvrk 
to them when the flaming sword was between them and 
the only home they knew. It was well they had that 
promise of mercy to stay themselves npon." 

Uncle Sam got np and went oS again with the boys. 
Prisdlla took a book and began reading, and my grand- 
mother was bnsy as nsoal. I sat on the moss at her feet, 
in a mood qnite different from yesterday. The afternoon 
was as sunny and mild ; the wood was as sweet as ever ; bat 
the ruler of the darkness of this world seemed to my imagi- 
nation to darken the shadows that yesterday were so 
pleasant; and through the rustling of the breeze in the 
tree-tops, I seemed to hear an echo of ' the sighing of the 
needy.' I had never thought the world could be such a 
sorrowful place. How could it be, while the sun shone so, 
and the flecks of light came down so fairy-like upon the 
moss and the rocks, and the chick-a-dee sang his clear 
cheery note ? I sat thinking, until I gathered a great 
bundle of questions to ask uncle Sam the next time we 
were at dinner. 



Sept. 5. — The Promise. 



" I SEE you are full of questions, Tiny," said uncle Sam 
over his first cup of tea in the woods next day. " What 
is it?" 

" The first thing," said I, " I want to know what became 
of the garden of Eden ?" 

How the boys laughed at me. But uncle Sam told 
them there was nothing to laugh about ; that philosophers 
and learned men had speculated upon questions no wiser. 

" I was thinking," said Liph, " that people ought to 
have known where it was. Adam and Eve knew ; and I 
should not think anybody would ever have forgotten." 

" So you have speculated too !" said my uncle. " I 
think it is likely it was destroyed, so that even Adam and 
Eve could not have told where it was. Some convul- 
sion of nature might -have done it. A few years ago, in 
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qniet England, such a thing happened, "withont a convnl- 
fidon of nature. A great dam burst ; and a flood of water 
with an avalanche of stones and gravel swept down a 
valley. It cleaned out the villages and the trees and the 
fences, and filled everything with rubbish. Hundreds of 
people were killed ; and when some who had escaped came 
back to look for their old homes, they could not find them ; 
everything was so changed there was no telling where 
they had been." 

" So if anything like that happened in Eden," I said, 
"the flaming sword would not have been wanted very 
loiig. Uncle Sam, if Adam and Eve understood so little 
what the curse meant, how could they have had the com- 
fort of the promise? Maybe they did not understand 
that." 

" Not fully. Tiny. Liph, you need not laugh at Tiny ; 
it is a sensible question. Tiny, 1*11 tell you why I think 
they took some comfort of that promise. Because in all 
parts of the world people kept traces of it, even after they 
had forgotten what they once knew about the true God ; 
so I think Adam and Eve must have told the story care- 
fully, and over and over to all their children." 

" Do you mean the heathen people, uncle Sam ?" 

« Yes." 

" Did the heathen once have the knowledge of the true 
God?" 

" Certainly. Their fathers did. Their fathers were 
Adam's and Eve's children." 

" But the Hottentots, uncle Sam ? and the Chinese ?" 

" Yes, Prissy. Why not ?" 

" Why, I don't see, if they once had known of those 
things, how they should have forgotten them." 

'^ I thought tbe heathen had always been heathen," said 
Dan. 

" But not the fathers of the heathen," said my uncle. 
** They were children of Adam and Eve-A)f Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth — and knew the truth. But this is the way the 
Bible explains the mystery, ' they did not like to retain 
God ia their knowledge.' " 

d2 
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" Why not, sir ?" 

" Liph, let me ask you, when you ever are bent on 
doing something that is not quite right, do you let your- 
self think of God then ?" 

Liph made no answer, and I felt how true his silence 
was. 

" Still, uncle Sam," said Priscilla, " I do not see how 
they could forget." 

** Not at first, Prissy ; but presently their children 
would. How much does a wicked man ever tell his chil- 
dren about God and his truth ? Very soon indeed the 
knowledge of it would all die out, where the people were 
all wicked." 

" But then, how came they to keep the story of that 
promise ? that is what I do not understand." 

" Ah, my dear, men did not forget that they were 
miserable ; neither did they lose the sense that they 
were sinners. Those two things, through all ages, 
they have continued to know; they have feared an un- 
known, offended Power above them, and they have desired 
hiis help. Perhaps that is the reason of their remember- 
ing the promise ; but the fact is certain." 

" How much did they remember ?" 

" Not the whole clearly, Dan. It is only traces and 
fragments of the story that they kept ; and some nations 
more and some less. For instance, the Greeks told of a 
beautiful garden, a great way off, full of delicious fruits, 
and with one tree in particular which bore golden apples. 
But nobody could get at the apples, because the garden 
was watched by a dreadful dragon which never slept, and 
would let no one go in. And nobody could go in, till Her- 
cules came. He was said to be the son of the supreme 
God, though a man ; he killed the dragon, and gathered 
the golden fruit." 

" Why, that meant the tree of life !" I said. 

" And uncle "Sam, that is like — ^that sounds like Jesus,** 
said Priscilla. 

'^ And the flaming sword," said Dan. 

" The Tyrians gave particular honour to Hercules. At 
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Cadiz, which was a colony of the same people, there was 
a curious garden, sacred to their worship. In it there 
were, it was said, two remarkable trees, one of which gave 
out drops of blood. That would be their idea of a living 
tree, I suppose. In a temple near by, Hercules was wor- 
shipped under the name of * the saviour.* Furthermore, 
women were kept away from this garden, as they were 
charged with being the cause of all mischief. And lions 
and a flaming fire turning on every side were made to guard 
the approach to the temple ; and there were in the garden 
various altars dedicated to old age, to poverty, to hard 
labour, and to Hercules the saviour." 

" Why that is very close indeed," said Dan. 

" I don't see how it is close," said Priscilla. 

" Another of the Grecian stories was about Apollo, said 
also to be a son of Jupiter. Apollo's mother was perse- 
cuted by a serpent, cfdled Python ; and Python means a 
'deceiver,* or to * over-persuade.* As soon as Apollo 
came upon earth, the story is, he shot this serpent to 
death with his arrows. Then again they had a fable that 
man was good and happy till he got a wife; but when 
Jupiter sent a beautiful woman to the earth, every sort of 
mischief, disease, and evil came with her.'* 

" It is very curious,*' said Dan, " how they could re- 
member so, and forget s6 1*' 

" No, my boy; not when you remember the reason. 
They did not like to retain God in their knowledge.'* 

" Still the Greeks were a civilised people,*' said Liph. 
" Do you suppose the heathen people had these stories ? 
— the Chinese and the Hottentots, for instance ?" 

"The Greeks were as heathenish a people as any I 
know,** said my uncle ; " and as for * these stories,* as you 
call them, the Chinese have them now. They say that at 
first men obeyed the law of Heaven, and were sinless and 
spiritual. But after a while, some say a too great desire 
for knowledge — some say, flattery— others, the temptation 
of a woman — ^broke the spell of innocence and happiness. 
Then man became a weaker and less perfect creature ; he 
lost command over his passions ; the creatures turned t(5 \^% 
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his enemies, and the more knowledge he got the more 
trouble he had from them. That is what the Chinese say." 

" And yet they are heathen," said Priscilla. 

^' I never thought the Chinese knew so much," sdid 
Dan. 

" A neighbouring nation gives the story another way. 
Men at first lived to be sixty thousand years old, and were 
wholly spiritual creatures; pure and noble, of course. 
Until at last the earth produced some sort of very sweet 
food, some one ate of it, and persuaded mankind to taste. 
Then all was gone, long life and happiness ; by degrees 
men ate of coarser and coarser food; their bodies grew 
sickly, and their minds groveUing. By-and-by the supplies 
failed, and men began to labour for their bread. The inha- 
bitants of the island of Ceylon have a legend very much like 
this, and say that it was pride and unlawful desire that led 
men to descend from their first high condition, and eat 
food not good for them." 

" Have the Hottentots and such very low tribes of 
people any stories like these ?" 

" I fancy not, Liph. I think they have utterly lost all 
they once knew about it." 

" Then, uncle Sam, what makes you eure they ever did 
know it ?" 

" Their fathers heard the same story once, that the 
fathers of the Hindoo and the Chinese heard." 

" But then, uncle Sam, how could they have lost it ?" 

" As they lost everything else, in the downward course 
of wickedness. Where the climate and the country did 
not encourage industry^ and where circumstances did not 
plunge the inhabitants into commerce, and when it hap- 
pened that no great men were bom to stir up the mind of 
a nation, then as men grew wicked they grew more and 
more animal ; and thoughts and feelings and even memo- 
ries of anything good died out, one after the other." 

'^ I thought all nations began with being savages, uncle 
Sam, and that some had worked up into being civilised." 

" Quite the other way, Liph. All began with civilisa- 
tion ; and, where something did not keep them from it, slid 
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down into being savages, and lower than savages. Their 
language proves it, if nothing else did." 

^' Their language, nnde Sam T' 

" Yes, sir." 

" How does it prove it, sir ? I thought such savages 
liad a very poor sort of a language." 

" So they have, miserably poor." 

<< Then how do you know but it was always poor, uncle 
Sam?" 

" Gould you tell the difference between a half-finished 
house and a house in ruins ?" 

" Certainly, sir.'' 

" How ? what is the difference ?" 

" Why there is every difference. The unfinished house 
would have the edges of the walls sharp and square, where 
the masons had k^ft it; and there would be no heaps of 
ruins tumbled down from above. I know how a ruined 
house looks; there are doorways blocked up, and chimneys 
fialling, imd all sotrts of things spoiled." 

" And part of the walls gone perhaps ; while the foun- 
dations of the new house would be all clearly traced out 
and begun. Well, Liph, in like manner, though I cannot 
tell you how^ one who understands languages sees in the 
speech of the savages we were talking of the signs of what 
was once rich and perfect and full. It is a ruined lan- 
guage now, but nothing is plainer than that it is a ruin — 
not a beginning." 

" I don't see how it could be, uncle Sam," I said in 
childish wonder, but half understanding. 

" It happened this way. Tiny. As fast as noble thoughts 
or good feefings died out tonong a people, the words that 
expressed them w6uld be forgotten — don't you see ?" 

" Why yes, undo Sam ; was it so ?" 

" Just so. Mr. Moffat the missionary found a tribe of 
Ca£&es down inAMca who had lost the word that was 
their word for the name of God — it meant * Him that is 
above.' They had had it once ; there were a very few old 
men in the faibe who remembered hearing it in their youth ; 
BOW it was gone firom the nation." 
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" And didn't they know anything about God ?" 
" They knew and thought and cared so little, that the 
very name that told of him was forgotten. It was never 
spoken, and so it was forgotten. I have heard of another 
people, in New Holland, I think, who had no name for 
God. In Van Diemen's Land, the native language has no 
word at all to express love." 

" Oh, uncle Sam, don't you think they know what that 
means ?" 

" I suppose not. Tiny ; for the same people have four 
different words to express different kinds of murder. An- 
other missionary tells of people in Brazil who had no word 
that meant anything like thanks; and their behaviour 
showed that anything like the feeling was quite unknown 
to them. At the same time, there are signs that these 
are ruined languages ; — as somebody has said, * the rags 
and remnants of a robe which was a royal one once.' But 
these are signs that only a scholar can understand, Liph ; 
they are beyond you, even if you could talk the Bechuana 
tongue." 

" I don't want to talk with the Bechuanas, sir." 
" Have you told us all those queer stories, uncle Sam ?" 
" The traditions of the fall and the curse ? No, Tiny ; 
not even all that I know. Among the Northern nations of 
Europe there was a fabled divinity called Thor. He was 
thought to be the son of the chief God ; a deity between 
God and man. The story is, that he had a fight, or a 
struggle, with death ; that the struggle was so hard he 
was brought to his knees ; but finally he bruised the head 
of the great serpent with his club, and overcame him and 
killed him ; and then lost his own life from the venom of 
the serpent." 

" Why, uncle Sam," said I, " how near that comes to 
the truth." 

" The Hindoos have a legend that comes yet nearer. 
Their prince of the devils is called the ' King of the ser- 
pents.' He had poisoned the waters of the river, and 
people were dying and dead all around. Krishna, who is, 
they say, one of their gods in human form, had pity upon 
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the poor dying Tnretches, and undertook a fight with the 
king of the serpents. The great dragon twisted its folds 
all round him, but Krishna took hold of its heads, one 
after another, and set his foot upon them ; till the ser- 
pent's power was all gone, and his venom spent in vain, 
and he was entirely overcome." 

" Why, uncle Sam " said I. 

"What, Tiny r 

" It almost seems as if " 

"Seems as if what?" 

" Don't you think God taught Adam and Eve what the 
promise meant? It almost seems as if they must have 
known about Jesus." 

" Tiny, I think it is very probable. Abraham, we know, 
looked forward to the coming of the Lord Jesus ; and 
perhaps Adam and Eve were comforted by a clearer know- 
ledge of him than the first words of the promise could have 
given. But their children kept and lost different parts of 
the tnith, according to circumstances. The old Persians 
had the story of the fall very correct. They said that the 
world was created in six periods ; in the sixth period man 
was made. At first he was holy and happy, where the 
creating Spirit had placed him ; but to keep that happiness 
it was necessary for him to be pure in thought, word, and 
deed. So he was for a time ; then the spirit of evil came 
to him and persuaded him to believe in his lies, and when 
that was done, brought him fruit of which he ate. With 
the eating of that fruit man lost everything ; he went on 
afterwards acquiiing knowledge in arts and sciences, but 
becoming at the same time more and more under the influ- 
ence of the evil one. Another way of telling the story is 
that this evil spirit came in the shape of a serpent, and 
poisoned man with his venom, and then wrought confusion 
and made mischief in everything. The legend further says 
that after this ruin the man and woman did not agree and 
would not live together for fifty years." 

" I hope that wasn't true," I said. " Oh, uncle Sam, how 
do you think Adam and Eve did live, when they went out 
of Eden?" 
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" Together, Tiny." 

** Yes, but I mean in other things." 

" I have got to go. Tiny, a very long iVAlk, to see how 
matters are going on in the forest. I can't iell you now 
what I think on that subject." 

" Uncle Sam, the Persians had lost all about the pro- 
mise." 

" So it seems. However, they believed that though the 
evil spirit would fight against the good Spirit to the end 
of time, and so make a great deal of trouble, yet that he 
should be overcome at last." 

" It is a blessing that we know more," said my grand- 
mother. 

I was silent a little while ; Tincile Sam finishing his cup 
of tea, which had been interrupted, and the boys helping 
Priscilla put away plates and cups in the basket. But I 
was pondering a question which lay on my heart ; and be- 
fore uncle Sam moved, I crept to his lap and stayed Mm. 

^ Uncle Sam," I said, " what do we believe about Para- 
dise?" 

** How, Tiny ?" he sfdd, looking surprised. 

" You said, the Hindoos believe it is a <5ity on a golden 
mountain." 

** Ay ; and the Chinese say there are enchanted gardens, 
high up on mountains, with the fountain of immortality 
flowing in four streams. And the Arabs talk of their 
garden at the top of a mountain of jacinth, where "the 
climate is sweet, and the soil rich, and all fruits and 
flowers are in beauty and plenty. But it is at the top ctf 
the mountain of jacinth, and men cannot get to it. 'Siey 
do not know that Jesus has opened a way." 

" That's what I mean, uncle Sam^ that is what I wairfi 
to know. Will Paradise ever come again ?" 

I remember I asked the question very earnestly. The 
boys were laughing at me, I think ; but uncle Sam's face 
changed, and I was almost sure I saw the water standing 
In his eyes. He took me into ins arms, and seemed to 
forget all his hurry. 

" Eemember what Jesus has said, Tiny. * This is life 
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eternal, to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.' That is what makes people happy; 
and without loving him, they would not he happy in heaven 
itself." 

" Yee, uncle ; hut about Paradise ?" 

" Prissy," said my uncle, " will you go to the house and 
bring out here my little Bible ?" 

Priscilla ran to get it, and the boys went too, carrying 
the basket of dishes and the teakettle back to the house. 
They all came with the Bible and sat down round us, to 
hear how uncle Sam would dispose of my child's question. 
Uncle Sam turned over leaves, then put the book in my 
hand without a word, and bade me read. I read aloud : 

" * Behold, I create new heavens and a new earth : and 
the former shall not be remembered, nor come into mind. 
But be ye glad and rejoice for ever in that which I create : 
for behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a 
joy. And I will rejoice in Jerusalem, and joy in my 
people ; and the voice of weeping shall be no more heard 
in her, nor the voice of crying. . . . They shall not labour 
in vain, nor bring forth for trouble ; for they are the seed 
of the blessed of the Lord, and their offspring with them. 
And it shall come to pass, that before they call, I will 
answer ; and while they are yet speaking, I will hear. The 
wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall 
eat straw Kke the bullock; and dust shall be the ser- 
pent's meat. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain, saith the Lord.' " 

I read the whole passage, of which the first and last 
portions are here given ; and then looked up in uncle Sam's 
face. 

" * Dust shall he the serpenfs meat,'' " I repeated. 

" When he is overthrown and confounded, and his work 
is destroyed," said my uncle ; " when all the mischief is re- 
paired that he has done. That will not be till Jesus reigns. 
Then * there shall be one Lord over all the earth, and his 
name One.' Then *the wolf also shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; and the 
calf and the young lion and the f^tling together ; and & 
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little child shall lead them. And the cow and the bear 
shall feed ; their young ones shall lie down together ; and 
the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the sucking child 
shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child 
shall put his hand on the adder's den. They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain : for the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea.' " 

I begged uncle Sam to find the place of these words, and 
when he and the boys went away, I sat and studied the 
eleventh and the sixty-fifth chapters of the prophet Isaiah. 



Sept. 6. — Cain and Abel. 



The sixth of September was still sunny and mild ; in- 
deed it was very warm weather, hazy and sultry. We had 
a great expedition in the woods in the morning, and came 
back hungry and tired ; but we would go to our favourite 
rock for dinner nevertheless. The boys took a beefsteak to 
broil ; and there was a deal of bustle about it, to get a good 
fire and a bed of coals ; but I never saw such good beef- 
steak as it was when it was done. We were all so hungry 
and busy, that talking had to wait — I mean the talk that I 
wanted. It was good that uncle Sam said the warm wea- 
ther should keep him from the woodcutters in the after- 
noon ; so I knew there would be time enough. I sat there 
thinking how happy we were. The forest was an immense 
temple, full of columns, with the light breaking softly 
through its high roofing of green, and then coming in 
flickering spots on the rocks and the dead leaves ; only to- 
day it hardly flickered ; the sunny spots lay still. 

" Uncle Sam," said I, " what do you think Adam and 
Eve did when they went out from the garden of Eden ?" 

" Went to work to get a living." 

"How could they?" 
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" What would you and Dan do, if you were set down in 
this forest alone, and nobody to help you ?" 

" They would not live," said Priscilla. " There is no- 
thing to eat." 

" They would not have beefsteak," said my uncle. " How- 
ever, there are nuts and berries to be found even here ; and 
no doubt in the warmer country which Adam and Eve inha- 
bited there were better fruits and plenty of them. But it 
was no longer the garden of Eden ; they had to work for 
their living." 

" They could get fruit without working much," said 
Liph. 

" Once they could. Now things were changed. They 
were in a wild country, with no houses nor inhabitants ; 
and the climate was no longer soft and equable, and fruits 
and flowers grew no more in the full luxuriance they had 
been accustomed to. Adam and Eve wore coats of skin now ; 
they could not have borne those very well in the garden of 
Eden. They began to have a taste of what cold meant. 
But what would they want. Tiny, besides something to 
eat ? You and Dan would want something more, if you 
were in this forest alone." 

" They would want a house." 

" How would they get one ?" 

" I should sleep in the trees, I know, for the first night 
or two," said Liph. 

" We should make a house of that grand old hollow tree 
we saw this morning," said Dan ; " that would do." 

" Suppose there were no great trees ? I do not think 
Adam and Eve were in a forest where such trees grew." 

"They might go into a cave, or take shelter under a 
rock," said Priscilla. 

" Or make a hut with poles and branches," said Liph. 

" Adam had no very good knife nor axe to cut and trim 
poles. Every step of what he had to do must have been 
hard work. They would very likely do as some of their 
children do now — choose a spot where a few young trees 
grew near each other, and bend over their tops and tie them 
together ; then finish the hut by weaving small branches 
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and rashes and grass between the trees. They would need 
a roof now to sleep under; for the night dews were no 
longer like the dews of Eden." 

" How miserable they must have been I" said Priscilla. 

" Work was a help to them, no doubt, as it has been to 
many another. To sit down and think would have been a 
great deal harder. And they had plenty to do, you may be 
sure. They would want soft bedding now to keep them 
warm ; grass and rushes must be pulled up and dried in the 
sun and gathered in." 

" But rain would come through such a roof as branches 
and grass would make," said Priscilla. 

" No doubt. Their life was become fall of discomforts ; 
this would be only one." 

" They might lay skins over the roof," Dan said. 

" How would they get skins ?" I asked. 

" Why, from the animals. They must kill animals, of 
course ; they must for skins to clotiie themselves." 

" I would rather have gone cold than do that," said L 
" I do not see how they could hear to kill the animals." 

" It must have been a sad chf^ter of their new life," 
said my uncle. " But necessity, my dear, is stronger than 
liking. They were obliged to see the animals killing each 
other, which I make no doubt they had been stayed from 
doing in the garden of Eden." 

"Of all the women that ever lived," said my grand- 
mother, " it seems to me, Eve must have been the most 
unhappy." 

" Why, she could not have had a very hard time," said 
Priscilla. " I don't think she could." 

" Not like what a great many others have had. But 
then, remember, she had come out of Paradise. We do 
not think much of a little shiver of cold or a trifle of pain ; 
^d we are accustomed to see wrong and sorrowful things ; 
but Eve would remember there were no such things in her 
*"^ >nce ; and every one would go through her heart like a 
with the thought that it was her oym doing — she 
' had brought it." 



Hi 
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" That's true," said Priscilla. " I never thought of 
that." 

" Uncle Sam," said I, " do you think they had to kill 
aoixnals ?" 

" For sacrifice, we know they did," said uncle Sam ; 
'' and that would not lessen the pain. ^* I do not suppose 
they had any need to eat the flesh of animals ; but skins 
may have gone upon their roof, Tiny, or may have served 
for bed-coverings." 

" Uncle Sam," said Priscilla, ** they would want a place 
to put away fruits and things, for rainy days." 

" What sort of things. Prissy ?" the boys asked. 

" I don't know," said Priscilla. *^ Milk." 

" I dare say they soon learned that the milk of cows and 
goats was a good thing," said my imcle ; " and no doubt, 
too, there were days then as now when the fruits of the 
earth could not be sought for or could not be found ; and 
80 they would come to the ant's husbandry — * which having 
no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the 
summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest.' " 

" But what would they put milk and things in ?" said 
Priscilla. 

" Cocoanut-shells — ^if they had them — and gourds ; and 
they would soon think of weaving baskets of reeds and 
mfihes. And large leaves would be used at first, for dishes 
and vessels ; as in Fiji and Hindostan they are used now." 

" Then, if they once got the notion of weaving, they 
would soon go on to make mats, like the savages, and 
th^i cloth," said Daniel. 

" Perhaps they would. Only take care that you do not 
£ancj Adam to have been a savage. He was no savage^ 
but a grand sort of a man, perfect in body and in his mental* 
Acuities, full of a great many kinds of knowledge already, 
and quick to learn and to take hold of all the needs of his' 
strange life. Such a man as there is not on the earth at 
this day." 

• " Don't you think Adam and Eve were very sorry for 
their sin, uncle Sam ?" 
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" I have no doubt they truly repented; and that is 
something more, Tiny, than being sorry. Repentance is 
giving up sin, not with the hands, but with the heart. 
Yes, Eve's words, when her first child was bom, show that 
she had come back from her folly, and looked to God for 
her good things. She said, * I have gotten a man from 
the Lord.' " 

" She gave him a very ugly name," I said. 

" Oh, no. Cain means a * possession.' That is what 
she thought of her baby when it came ; that there was no 
treasure in all the world like it." 

" That is what every mother thinks of her baby," said 
my grandmother; "but it is difficult to imagine Eve's 
joy. It was a new thing to her ; we have all seen babies ; 
and she had no neighbour or friend, no mother or sister ; 
she was almost alone in the world. And then, too, she 
would remember the promise — that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent's head; and most likely she 
thought this was the child that should do it. Poor Eve ! 
her real sorrow began now." 

" Why, grandmanama ?" 

" You know what sort of a man Cain was ; he could 
not have been a good boy. And you do not know what 
terrible grief it is to a good mother to see her child do 
wicked things. But think what every show of bad temper 
and disobedience in her boy, as he grew old enough, would 
have been to that mother. It was all owing to her." 

" Yes," said my uncle. " Adam was made in the like- 
ness of God ; and the likeness was lost. Adam's children, 
the Bible says, were bom, not in the image of God, but *in 
his own likeness, after his image.' And Eve had such 
grief and sorrow of heart over her first son, that when the 
second was bom she named him Abel — which means 
* vanity.' She had come to the conclusion that everything 
in the world was a disappointment." 

" What does * vanity ' mean ?" 

"It means, used in this way, Tiny, that the thing 
spoken of, no matter how much you may have expected 
from it, is nothing after all." 
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" But Abel was good." 

" Eve did not know what he would be, when she named 
him. Perhaps he was not good when a boy. But as he 
grew up he became a servant of God." 

" And then Cain hated him," I said. " I wonder why 
he hated him." 

" The Bible tells, Tiny. * Because his own works were 
evil, and his brother's righteous.* Don't you remember, it 
was foretold that there would be enmity between the seed 
of the devil and Christ and his people ? Cain was of that 
wicked one." 

"The Bible does not say he was a bad man, uncle 
Sam." 

" I do not know what you call a bad man, Liph. He 
murdered his brother." 

" Yes, sir ; but I mean before that." 

" It says his works were evil, my boy, and that therefore 
he slew his brother, because Abel was better than he." 

'^ That seems a strange reason for hating any one," I 
said. 

"It is a general reason, Tiny. The enemies of the 
King do not like to see the King's servants always before 
their eyes." 

" But Cain brought a sacrifice," said Liph, " as well as 
Abel. He seems to have been religious," 

" What sort of a sacrifice was it ?" 

" He brought of the fruit of the ground, sir ; what he 
had. He was a tiller ef the ground. Abel was a keeper 
of sheep, and he brought what he had." 

" Then how came it that the Lord had respect unto 
Abel and to his oflfering, but to Cain and his offering he 
had not respect ?" 

" I do not know, sir." 

" Look into the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, and you 
will see what was the reason. It was that Abel had faith, 
and Cain had not." 

" Faith in what, uncle Sam?" 

" Faith in God, Tiny ; that is what the Bible means by 
faith. Faith in tlie Lord's word and promise. Jesus is 
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called * the Lamb slain from the fonndation of the world ;' 
-and at the yery beginning, God taught men to Bacrifice 
animalB as a sign that they looked for him. Now you oan 
imagine those two men, Cain and Ab^ bringing i^eir 
^ifts. Cain offered the fraits of the otarQi ; he was willing 
to acknowledge that God was good, and that it was he wfeo 
gaye xain upon ibe icarth and fmitful seasons ; it was pro- 
per to thank him for them. So he brought of the fruit of 
the ground ; ripe ears of com, or, it might be, cakes made 
of the firesh flour. It was a proud, self-satisfied ofi^ng ; 
there was no confession of sin, nor asking for forgiyenees. 
But Abel brought of the firstlings of his flock ; Mled the 
little creature — a lamb or a kid — and laid the pieces, or 
the whole carcass, upon the altar. It was as much as to 
say, ^ I am a sinner ; such death is what I deserve; and 
much more, even to lose my soul's life ; but I trust in that 
promised Debyerer, who will find a way to redeem me." 
Cain's offering was self-righteous." 

" How did they know,' Dan asked, " that Abel's c^ering 
was accepted and Cain's was not ?" 

<< And what was the altar, unde Sam ?" I asked. 

" The altar may have been a pile of stones, or of earth 
and sods; or a large rock may have been used. In 
either case it was sacredly kept for ^at use alone. And 
I suppose, Dan, that when Abel's sacrifice was laid on tiiie 
altar and his humble prayer made, that then fire fell down 
from heaven, or came out of the rock, and burnt up the 
ofifeiing. That happened many :a time afterwards. It 
happened when Aaron was made priest, the first time he 
ofiered sacrifices. The glory of the Lord, it is said, 
appeared to all the people — I suppose that was a bright 
light as of fire, * above, the brightness of the sun at mid- 
day' — and * there came a fire out from before the Lord, 
and consumed upon the altar tiie burnt offering and the 
fat' Now there was fire upon the altar already, for bomt 
offerings and sin-offerings had been biuning there one 
after the other that morning. You remember the story of 
Elijah — ^when he and the priests of Baal were pitted 
against each other, to show which served the true Qod. 
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And when Elijah prayed, the fire fell from heaven and 
consamed the sacrifice and the wood, and licked up the 
water in the trenches round about the altar. So the Lord 
answered David from heaven, by fire upon the altar of 
burnt offering. So it was when Solomon prayed at the 
consecration of the temple." 

'^ People do not have answers to prayers nbw-a-days, do 
they, uncle Sam ?" 

Uncle Sam put his arm round me and bent down and 
kissed me. 

"Tiny, do you remember who said, * Ask, and it shall 
be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shaU be opened unto you?' Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for over." 

" But people do not always get what they ask for, sir," 
said Liph. 

" No, my boy, and fire did not always fall from heaven 
upon the sacrifice. Witness Cain." 

" But sir," said Dan, " do even good people always get 
an answer to their prayers ?" 

" The fire fell upon the offering, Dan ; never upon an 
empty altar. When your heart is such a sacrifice, when it 
is all the Lord's mih the life and strength of it — ^all given, 
like the flesh and the fat of the burnt offering — ^then, my 
boy, believe me, the Lord will take possession of it. It 
will be his ; and no petition it will make will go without 
an answer. You will not ask anything, in faith, that the 
Lord will not give." 

I wondered at Dan a little, for I saw that he looked 
troubled. He turned his head aside, I thought, to hide 
his eyes, and began to pull spears of grass out of a tuft 
that grew near him. I should not have been surprised at 
Liph ; but Dan was always a good boy. 

" lliere is a beautiful prayer in the Psalms," uncle Sam 
went <Mi, " a prayer of the church for the king. * The 
Lord hear thee in the day of trouble; the name of the 
God of Jacob defend thee. Send thee help from the 
sanctuary, and strengthen thee out of Zion. Remember 
all thy offerings, and ttum to ashes thy burnt sacrifice,^ 
e2 
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Think of those two brothers, Cain and Abel, before the 
altar ; the fire descending upon Abel's lamb and burning 
it up ; and Cain's offering of com or meal lying cold and 
neglected in the sunlight. Maybe Abel had warned him 
that he was in the wrong. If so, Cain would have been 
the more enraged." 

" But still, uncle Sam," said my sister, " that is a very 
little thing to make one man kill another." 

" Hundreds and thousands of people have been killed 
for just the same little thing," said my uncle. " Cain's 
works were evil, and his brother's righteous." 

" How Eve must have felt then," I said. 

" And Adam. Ay, it had all the dreadfulness of the 
first time. They did not know what death was, before 
that, except as they had seen it in the animals. And 
I doubt if they knew now. I think it is most likely that 
Cain buried his brother's body out of sight ; and so think- 
ing his deed hidden, was bold to make his answer when 
the Lord asked him where Abel was, * I know not. Am I 
my brother's keeper ?' " 

" And the Lord said, * The voice of thy brother's blood 
crieth unto me from the ground.' " 

" True, Tiny ; that looks as if the Lord would tell Cain 
that he knew what he had hidden. Cain thought, very 
likely, as other men have thought, * Is not Gk)d in the 
height of heaven ? How doth God know ? can he judge 
through the dark cloud?' and now, when he thought 
nobody would see Abel's grave, comes the question and 
the judgment. * Thou art cursed from the earth, which 
hath opened her mouth to receive thy brother's blood from 
thy hand.' " 

" What did that mean, uncle Sam?" 

" It meant, I should think. Tiny, that he should get no 
comfort from the earth any more. He had been a tiUer of 
the ground ; proud, very likely, of his skill and success and 
improvements. Now that was gone ; he would have no 
more fine crops and full vintages; his occupation was 
taken away. He would never be a shepherd, like his 
brother whom he had killed. Without rest or peace, he 
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would be a fugitive and a vagabond on the face of the 
earth." 

" Uncle Sam," said Liph, " that does not seem such a 
very great punishment." 

" Cain thought differently from you. He said it was 
greater than he could bear." 

" I don't see why." 

" There is an old sacred book of the Hindoos, which 
they say was written by the first man that ever lived, and 
contains laws which were given to him by the Creator. 
One of these laws appoints that for certain crimes — and 
murdering a priest is one of them — the criminals should 
be branded in the forehead with a hot iron ; and then it 
goes on : 

" * With none to eat with them, 

With none to sacrifice with them, 

With none to be allied by marriage to them ; 

Abject, and excluded from all social duties, 

Let them wander over the earth ; 

Branded with indelible marks, 

They shall be deserted by their relations, 

Treated by none with affection, 

Keceived by none with respect.' 

" Do you think that would be an easy life to live, eh ?" 

" Why, that is exactly like Cain's curse," said I. 

" Cain had somebody to eat mth him," said Eliphalet. 
" He had his wife." 

" Ah, you do not touch the hardest part of the curse," 
said uncle Sam, " which Cain felt. Do you notice how 
this bold, bad man had become a coward? He was 
trembling with the fear that somebody would kill him. That 
terrible scene had unsettled his nerves. And now he knew 
that he had lost the favour of God. * Thou hast driven me 
out this day from the face of the earth ; and from thy face 
shall I he hid.'' Cain never thought about that before ; 
now, conscience and danger faced him, and his spirit was 
shaken." 

" How was he driven from the face of the earth ?" 

" From all pleasant look of it. Tiny. As it was written 
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of others — * They shall look unto the earth ; and behold 
trouble and darkness, dunness of anguish.' " 

"Where did he go?" 

" Somewhere oflf to the eastward of Eden, away from his 
family and away from the presence of the Lord ; that is, 
from the place where God's altar was and where he was 
worshipped ; for you know, wherever people seek God in 
his appointed way, there God draws near to them." 

" But can't people do that anywhere ?" 

" Now they can, Tmy ; and then they could ; but in the 
old time there were specially appointed places where the 
Lord set his name, and where he often gave a visible sign 
of his presence." 

" And then Adam and Eve were left alone again," I 
said. 

" Why, no, they were not," said Daniel. " Cain had his 
wife, you know." 

" But Cain's wife went with him." 

"Of course. But there were a good many other people 
in the world by that time. You know Cain was afraid they 
would kill him." 

" What people ?" 

" Why, Tiny," said Dan, " Adam and Eve had other 
children besides Cain and Abel ; and daughters too ; and 
the brothers and sisters married each other ; and then they 
had children." 

" But they were little children," said L 

" They had plenty of time to grow up," said' uncle Sam. 
" All this about Cain and Abel happened when they were 
more than a hundred years old ; and there were plenty of 
grandchildren .and great-grandchildren of Adam and Eve 
in the world." 

I was dumb for a minute, this was so strange to me. 
Prissy asked where the land of JSTod was. 

" Can't tell," said uncle Sam. " It means only the land 
of exile. It is T^ere Cain wandered. Ho was an exile 
from God. Boys, there is no such exile as that ! < Hide 
not thy face from me, lest I be like unto them that go down 
jnto the pit,' was once David's prayer." 
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" Do you think Cain never became a good man ?" 

" There is not any hint of it," said uncle Sam. " As far 
as we know of his family, they seem to have been clever 
and wicked." 

" What do we know about it, sir ?" Liph asked. 

" Only what is in one or two chapters of Genesis. But 
when a book is all gold, like the Bible, every word of it is 
worth a good deal." 

" I do not remember anything about Cain*s family," said 
Liph ; " only some names." 

" Names have a meaning sometimes,'* said my uncle. 
" 1*11 give you half an hour to study the record, while I take 
a nap ; and after that I'll go over the whole antediluvian 
world with you, if you like." 

" Only one thing first, uncle Sam," said I. " If Caia 
and Abel were a hundred years old, they must have offered 
sacrifices before that time ?" 

" No doubt of it, Tiny." 

" Then why did not all that happen before ?" 

" That's right, my little girl ; use your wits. Tiny, I 
suppose Cain had been growing stronger and bolder in 
wickedness, as bad men do, and had never ventured on such 
& daring denial of God's truth and authority until that day. 
Either he had brought no offerings, or he had done as his 
father and brother did. Perhaps up to that time Adam 
had been the priest of his family — as Job was of his.'* 

"Whendid Job live, sir?" 

" After the deluge, and before the time of Moses ; in the 
patriarchal times of the old world. Boys, I'll take my nap. 
You may go to your books." 
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Sept. 7. — Long Life. 

Uncle Sam went off to a little distance, and stretched 
himself on the moss in a shady place. The boys and 
Priscilla set themselves then to clear away the dinner^ 
and rushed off with their baskets to the house as eagerly as 
if the woods had not been full of that soft warm air which 
made uncle Sam sleepy. They brought back my Bible and 
their own ; and then we all read the chapters ; but I for one 
could make very little of them. Dan and Liph studied and 
pored over them. 

" Why, there is nothing at all," said Priscilla. 

" Yes, there is," said Liph. 

" Well, how goes it ?" said uncle Sam. His nap was 
over ; he had come up without our seeing him. Now he 
sat down on the moss, and we all closed round, eager for 
the talk. Uncle Sam took my open Bible. 

" The first thing we notice after Cain^s exile, is his build- 
ing a city." 

" Well, that was a good thing," said Liph. 

" Indeed no," I said ; " I wish people had never built 
cities." 

** I think it is very significant," said my grandmother, 
" that the first city should have been the work of a bad 
man." 

" Why, what harm was there in it?" said Liph. 

" What did Cain want with a city ?" said uncle Sam, 
" Let us see. It was not a city like New York or London, 
you must remember. The houses were probably mud houses, 
such as are made in those Eastern lands at this day by the 
poorer class of people ; the walls laid with stories, perhaps, 
or mud-bricks, with mud for mortar; the roofs covered 
with branches and reeds and a thick plastering of mud laid 
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over that. But in the Old Testament cities mean * fenced 
cities * — that is, a collection of houses shut in by a wall. 
The wall would be made of mud too, unless it were a hedge 
of thorns or prickly cactus ; and the use of the whole was 
defence. Peaceable, quiet, well-behaved people did not 
want such defence. Cain's restless fears had pursued him ; 
or perhaps he had gathered a band round him of men like 
himself, whose life made it good for them to live within 
walls. One Hebrew name for city signifies to keep 
watch J*^ 

" Perhaps too, cut off from his old way of life," said my 
grandmother, "his ambition took a new channel. He 
called the name of the city after his son's name. That is 
an old device of pride. * Their inward thought is that 
their houses shall continue for ever.' " 

" Dwellers in cities have never been famous for unworldly 
living," said uncle Sam. " But, after all, it may be that 
Cain's restless intelligence and activity were only seeking a 
new outlet, though I cannot think it a good one. llie 
same qualities appear in his descendants. We do not find 
it, to be sure, until we get to Lamech's children ; but one 
of them was the first inventor of musical instruments, and 
another made great improvements in the working of iron 
and copper ; and the third was the beginner of another new 
way of life. * He was the father of such as dwell in tents 
and have cattle.' " 

" Didn't Adam and Abel live in tents ?" 

" This fellow Jabal was the first, and he was six genera- 
tions after Abel. Abel and others had kept sheep too ; 
but they lived in a settled home, with no more flocks than 
they could pasture around them. Jabal began the wander- 
ing life of those who do nothing but pasture flocks and live 
in tents, moving about as the wants of their flocks require. 
So the Arabs live at this day." 

" But what makes you think they were wicked as well as 
clever, uncle Sam ?" I asked. 

" The Bible says not a word of any one of them being 
good. Cain had gone away from the place where God was 
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loved and worshipped ; his children missed all the influence 
of holy things; and were busy, it seems, only with worldly 
arts and pleasures. Cain built the first ' fenced city ;' La- 
mech was the first man that had two wives ; Tubal Cain 
wrought in tools and, I suppose, in weapons ; Jubal dealt 
in the luxuries of Hfe, and his brother Jabal had more cattle 
than he could live at home with. And Lamech seems to 
have been a violent man. There is nothing but one or two 
of their names to make us think they remembered God 
at all. Methusael means, * a man of God.' Mehujael means, 
* smitten of God.' Lamech means, ' humbled.' The record 
tells us no more of them. But about the children of Seth 
we hear particularly, and precious the record is." 

" I don't see much record," said Liph. " They were bom 
and died, that is all." 

" Not by a great deal," said my uncle. " It tells us be- 
sides when each one was bom and when he died ; so that 
we know how long the world existed before the deluge ; 
that is a great thing for us to know. Then it tells us that 
Seth was the appointed child of Adam and Eve, in whose 
line the promised seed should come. The meaning of Seth 
is ' appointed.' Eve seems to have understood this in some 
fashion. Then, when Seth was grown to manhood, men 
began to call themselves by the name of the Lord, as it is 
in the margin. That is, the servants of God began to sepa- 
rate themselves and to draw off from the men of the world, 
and to be known as a distinct party. For already the 
world was getting to be very wicked." 

" It is strange that should have been so soon," said 
Daniel. *' One would think the story of the garden of 
Eden would have kept them straight a little longer." 

" It did not," said uncle Sam. " Let us follow the re- 
cord, and we shall find one reason why. Adam lived nine 
hundred and thirty years, and then died. Then at last the 
sentence, 'dust to dust,' was fulfilled upon him. The 
golden bowl was broken after it had held the wine of 
life almost a thousand years. Let us see how the world 
was then. Seth was living yet, and all of his seven de- 
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soendants mentioned in this list before Noah. It was seyen 
hundred years since men had separated openly into two 
pairties, the servants of God being known as distinct from 
ijbie others. Enoch was prophesying that the Lord would 
ooime * to execute judgment upon all, and to conyince all 
that were ungodly among them of all their ungodly deeds 
which they had ungodly committed, and of all their hard 
speeches which ungodly sinners had spoken against him.' 
You see the world was becoming ready for the deluge. 
It was two or three hundred years already since Tubal 
Cain had found out how to work copper and iron to such 
advantage ; it was more than that since people had begun 
to live in defended places. Arts and manufactures, and 
onltiyation and traffic, were going on with swift strides, and 
had reached a very great proficiency ; and, with long life 
and great strength, men were pushing everything for^ 
ward." 

** I. always fancied they did not know much in those 
days," said Dan. 

" Why, if men learn so much and do so much in seventy 
years," said my uncle, " what would they do in seven him- 
dred ? Very likely Tubal Cain was yet living and carrying 
on his manufactures at the time when Adam died. Now- 
aniays a man makes some discovery or improvement and 
dies, often before he can see its full results. All he can do 
for who comes after him is to put his knowledge in a book. 
But in those days a man could tell and show his successors 
what he had done— watch their improvements and go on 
with his own, for hundreds and hundreds of years. The 
world must have moved fearfully fast in those times. If 
Boger Bacon could have lived on, some Fulton would have 
started up to verify his ideas about steam-power long before 
this day." 

** But they had so little to begin with," said Liph. 

" No, they hadn't," said uncle Sam. " It wasn't little. 
Adam had a great deal of knowledge to begin with, a first- 
rate intelligence, and perfection of strengtii and health. 
What he knew, his sons for many hundreds of years had him 
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to tell them. Remember that. He did not die at seventy 
years old. Why, my boy, when Tubal Cain began to work, 
Adam was five hundred years old. Think what must have 
been known before that time. Tubal Cain worked in 
copper and iron. Where did he get copper and iron to 
work with ?" 

" I don't know, sir ; I suppose he found them." 

"Where is iron found? do you know? It is al- 
most never found in the form of pure iron. We get it 
in the form of an oxide or a carburet — that is, changed 
by its combination with some other substances, and tihen 
buried in beds of clay among coal-seams, or locked up in 
rocks of granite or limestone. It is iron ore that we find 
in nature, and that not without taking terrible pains for it. 
Copper is sometimes foimd pure, but not commonly; that, 
too, is in the form of ores of different sorts ; and for both 
copper and iron we must dig deep and painfully ; we must 
blast the rocks or hew them out. Indeed, how the ores 
were ever first discovered, and their hidden treasure made 
known, is a wonder and mystery to me." 

" I never thought of that before," said Liph. 

" And when the ores are found and quarried, have you 
any notion of the processes that are necessary to separjate 
the metal? Iron ore is first roasted — that is, subjected to 
a great burning in layers with coal, as a preparation for 
smelting. Then it is put in a furnace and brought to 
fusing heat, that the metal may run off. The furnaces are 
of very peculiar construction too. And the heat that would 
melt the metal would not melt the rocky substance with 
which it is joined ; to make this flow, and disengage the 
iron, some other substance must be mixed with the mass, 
different, of course, in the cases of different ores ; and here 
knowledge of chemistry is required, as well as skill in ores. 
So see what elaborate, delicate, and difficult processes must 
have been gone through before Tubal Cain could have had 
a single pig of iron to place on his anvil or in his refining 
laboratory. For this coarse iron is very far yet from 
steel." 
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" Is copper as difficult to manage ?" 

" It is not so hard to find. I don't know about the ma- 
nagement. I should think it was more difficult, as the 
manufacture is carried on now. But the fact is, that iron 
has been the last metal for nations to discover, and one of 
the most refractory to reduce to order. Nations have had 
all other metals in use before they got hold of this. In old 
times, copper was often its substitute ; they had the art of 
hardening it so as to make it do what we cannot do without 
iron. Tubal Cain had iron and copper both." 

" Where do you suppose men first got fire, uncle Sam ?" 

" The Moslem tradition is, that the angel Gabriel taught 
Adam and Eve how to make bread. When they had 
built an oven as he showed them how, then, the story 
runs, he brought fire from the infernal regions for heating 
it; but on the way the angel stopped to wash this fire 
seventy times in the sea, as otherwise it would have burnt 
up the earth, instead of heating the oven." 

" But what do you think, uncle Sam ?" 

" Tiny, I know as Httle as you do. However, I confess 
I think it is likely that the use of fire was one of the things 
taught them from heaven. They had no steel to strike 
fire with flint ; and they could not have got it by rubbing 
two dry pieces of wood together, as savages do, because 
till tbey knew it they would not seek it. I think the Lord 
gave it them. Lightning might have kindled it in a dry 
tree— or imperfectly cured hay might have blazed out in 
the stack, as happens now sometimes ; but even then, 
unless taught, I think men would have been only fright- 
ened or in wonder at the sight — not made wiser. We 
know there have been people who had not the use of fire, 
and never knew it till it was brought to them. It was so 
in the Philippine . and Canaiy islands — they did not know 
it before Europeans came there. Savage tribes exist in 
Africa and America who do not know the use of fire, and 
eat their meat raw. In another place, the Mariana isles, I 
remember, when the people first saw fire they thought it 
was a wild beast) feeding on the wood ; and that the crea- 
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ture's breath burnt them. It is doubtful, I think, whether 
any people would or could find out the use of fire for them- 
selves." 

" Then do yon think they could ever have had it ? How 
could they have lost such a thing, uncle Sam ?" 

*' As they lost better things, Liph. Coming to a warm 
region, where fruits ripened easily, and they had not wwr 
or trade to stir them up, a people without religion would 
sink down, down, into indolence and ignorance and vice, 
growing more and more animal, until they came to the 
condition of the Hottentots, Nations without the know- 
ledge cf God can lose everything. But to go back ; if the 
world -had got so far by Tubal Cain's time, what must it 
not have done in a thousand years more, when every clever 
man lived on hundreds of years to carry forward his disco- 
veries and improvements." 

" I wovld have liked to live in ihose times," said Liph. 

" No, you wouldn't," said uncle Sam. " There were 
giants in the earth in those days ; and as they were wicked 
giants, of course they oppressed the weaker people. You 
would not have had a good time, unless you had been a 
giant too." 

** But it was grand to live so long," said Liph. 

" In a wicked world ? No. For wickedness went on 
with great strides, for the same reason that knowledge and 
arts did ; long life gave people a great chance to do mis- 
chief, and made them feel secure in it. In spite of the 
fact that Adam was living, and could tell them bII his 
story ; though Cain carried about the mark of Grod's curse 
upon him ; though Enoch preached and Noah prophesied — 
what did all that matter to people who had a thousand 
years to live ? So they went their own way, and lived lives 
of violence and selfishness, until * God saw that the wick* 
edness of man was great in the earth, and that every ima- 
gination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil conti- 
nually. And it repented the Lord that he had made man 
on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart. And the 
Lord said, I will destroy man whom I have created from 
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the face of the earth, both man, and beast, and the creeping 
thing, and the fowls of the air.' " 

" Why must they be killed, uncle Sam ?" 

" The whole place was so foul. Tiny, the Lord would 
wash it all away, and make a new world for a new fa- 
mily," 

<^ I should think Adam would have been glad to shut 
his eyes upon it," said my grandmother. 

" I have no doubt he was. His children were bom in 
his likeness, and his heart must have been bitter within 
him when he saw what sort of a likeness it was. Let us 
hope he had the comfort of knowing that ' as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.' " 

" What does that mean, uncle Sam ?" 

'^ It means this, Tiny. That Adam stood as the father 
of all mankind, and by sinning drew down a curse upon 
them ; and that Jesus stood as the Saviour of all mankind, 
and by dying lifted the curse off. Life is bought for every- 
body, uiiess they persist in going on to sin ; if they do, 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for them." 

" Uncle Sam," I said, " I fancy Adam knew it." 

" I think he did. Tiny. And in this record of him and 
Seth's children, which tells how long he lived, and when 
each died, there is a beautiful account given of two among 
them. Enoch * walked with God ' — and so did Noah. Hl 
the midst of all the wickedness and confusion around them, 
those two men walked with God^ 

" How is that, uncle Sam ?" said I, when all the others 
were silent. 

" How is it when you and I go into the forest to- 
gether?" 

" Why you carry me in your arms," I said. 

" Jesus carries the lainbs in his bosom," said uncle Sam, 
gravely. " But how is it when a servant walks with his 
master?" 

" Why, he keeps near him, and watches to see what his 
master wants him to do." 

" * As the eyes of servants look unto the hand of their 
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masters, and as the eyes of a maiden unto the band of ber 
mistress, so our eyes wait upon the Lord our God.' And 
the Lord says, * I will guide thee with mine eye.' But can 
two walk together unless they be agreed ?" 

" No, uncle Sam." 

" Then, if we walk with God, we must love what be 
loves, and bate what he hates, and be ready to do the work 
be wants done. We shall say, * I have set the Lord alway 
before me ; because be is at my right band, I shall not be 
moved.' And God will say, ' I the Lord thy God will 
bold thy right band, saying unto thee, Fear not ; I will 
help thee. When thou passest through the waters, I will 
be with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not over- 
flow thee : when thou walkest through the fire, thou sbalt 
not be burned; neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee.' " 

Uncle Sam stopped speaking, and they were all silent. 
I thought I would like to walk so with God, and I wished 
God would walk with me ; but it seemed so wonderful and 
great, I could hardly understand it. 

" So I suppose the Lord was with bis servant in those 
bad old times; and Enoch had this testimony, that be 
pleased God ; and then — he was not ; for God took him." 

" Didn't he die ?" 

" No, Tiny ; he went to heaven without dying. He and 
Elijah — ^those two, of all the world." 

" Why should they, those two particularly ?" Daniel 
asked. 

" Yes ; I suppose other people have been as good as 
they," said Liph. 

" I cannot tell," said uncle Sam. " Only this we know, 
that those two stood almost alone for God in the midst of 
a wicked world ; preached and strove and fought for God, 
with wonderful faith, when everybody else went the other 
way ; and how hard it is, boys, to go alone against all the 
world, you will never know till you try. Three hundred 
years Enoch did it ; and then the truth of those words was 
proved : * He that losetb his life for my sake shall find it.' 
JSnoch was gone; he was not found, because God bad 
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translated bim. All that his friends knew was that he was 
gone. He had not been sick ; he bad not died ; God had 
taken him straight home.'* 

" He didn't five so long as the others," said Liph. 

" I don't know what you call living," said uncle Sam. 
" He never died — and he is living yet." 

" I mean, he wasn't so long in this world," said Liph. 

" He was three hundred and sixty-five years." 

" How long was that before the flood, uncle Sam ?" 

" Enoch was the father of Methuselah, and Methuselah 
was Noah's grandfather. Let me see — it was just six 
hundred and sixty-nine years from Enoch's death to the 
deluge ; and by that time there was only one good man left 
in the world. Boys and girls, it is time for your grand- 
mother to go to the bouse and take her afternoon nap." 

" Ob, uncle Sam," I said, " won't you tell us about 
Noah?" 

" Then you will want me to go on and tell you about 
Abraham." 

" I wish you would, uncle Sam." 

" I say, let's go straight on," said Liph. 

" ril go straight, if I go at all," said uncle Sam. 
" Well, I don't know but it would be as good a thing as 
we could do. I am agreed, for my part." 

" Hurrah, for the Deluge !" said Daniel. 

" Uncle Sam, you are very good !" said 1, 

** Let us all be as good as we can, Tiny." 
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Sept. 8. — Noah and the Flood. 




It was in the peace of a Sunday evening that we had 
our talk about the Flood. Of course we had not dined out 
that day. Evening came, and we were all gathered in the 
old tumble-down porch, which just held us ; and we were 
enjoying the stillness, and the sweetness, and the light. 
For a great fragrance came out from the firs and pines in 
the forest, and the sun was throwing golden lances through 
the trees. 

" Couldn't we have Noah?" said Daniel, softly. 

" Are we coming down the line of the Ages ?" said my 
uncle, with a smile. 

" It would be as good a thing as you could do," said my 
grandmother. " Tell the children what you know." 

" I do not know a great deal," said my uncle ; " I should 
have to read up. But I can tell them what I have seen." 

" And you have seen almost everything, uncle Sam," I 
said. 

" Not the ark," said my uncle ; " though I have seen the 
mountain where people said the pieces of the ark were left. 
But let us begin a little further back." 

" Sixty-nine years after Enoch went up to heaven, a 

little baby was bom into the world, whom his father called 

* Comfort.' Lamech had somehow found the world a 

weary place ; and when this child was bom, its father's 

heart hoped to find rest in it. * This same shall comfort 

US concerning our work,' he said*, 'coueeram^ qmy work 
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and toil of onr hands, because of the ground which the 
Lord hath cursed.' That name is what many parents have 
given their babies, but not all with such good reason. I 
suppose the world was growing a hard place to live in, and 
Lamech's heart getting faint. How little he guessed what 
work that baby * Comfort' would live to do ! 

" He lived to do his father's heart good for five hundred 
and ninety-five years, and then Lamech died. Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth were bom ; the eldest of them was ninety-five 
years old ; it was ^ve years before the flood ; and the Ark 
was^ I suppose, nearly finished. Old Methuselah was lin- 
gering on to his last days, and Noah was preaching the 
judgment to come, and nobody heeded him." 

" How long was the Ark building, uncle?" 

" I cannot say, Tiny. Some people think it was a hundred 
and twenty years, and that so long was the time God gave 
the world for repentance. Have you got your Bibles ? Look 
at the third verse of the sixth chapter. At any rate, it 
must have been a good while ; for the apostle Peter speaks 
of the time * when once the long-suffering of God waited 
in the days of Noah^ while the Ark was a-preparing ;' and 
we know the patience and long-suffering of God are very 
great. It is never a little time that he waits for sinners 
to come back to him. But the world had grown so bad then 
that the Bible says it * grieved' the Lord, and he could not 
bear the people whom he had made. But Noah found 
grace in the eyes of the Lord. He is the third example 
given in the Bible of the great things that faith can do." 

" I do not understand what he did that was so very 
great," said my brothep Liph. 

'* * By faith Noah, being warned of God of things not 
seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark, to the saving 
of his house.' " 

" Well, I should think so he would," said Dan. " So 
would I." 

" And you would come into it when it was prepared ?" 

" Certainly." 

" Well, when you have tried," said my uncle, " then you 
will know what it is, to believe and declare publicly what 
no one else in the world believes. But 'So^Jdl ^^ M^ot^ 
f2 
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than that. You all know the story, and yet you don't 
know it. Imagine that you were back in those times, a 
year or so before the flood came; and that there in a 
green meadow, you saw an immense building, like neither 
a house nor a ship, but bigger than the largest ship that 
ever floated. It is far away from the sea, not even a river 
within some distance of it. You ask what that thing is ? 
* 0, that,' you are told, * is Noah's folly ; have you never 
heard of it ? He is a crazy fool, whose mind is overset 
with the idea that he is going some day to be drowned ; 
and for a hundred years he has been building a boat to 
swim in. Everybody has seen it, from a hundred miles 
round, and everybody has heard him talk about it. He is 
clean mad — a fool — ^he can talk of nothing else. He de- 
clares there is a flood coming to swallow us all up ; where 
does he think the water is going to come from ?' This was 
what Noah had to face, for all that time the ark was 
a-building. It is easy to think there is a storm coming 
when you see a cloud, and it is easy to believe and act as 
everybody around you does. But it is the sign of great 
faith or great wisdom to be far in advance of the age in 
which you live. So you think you would have gone into 
the ark?" 

" Why, yes, sir," Dan answered, rather doubtfully. But 
my uncle went on. 

" The day came at last when all was ready, and Noah 
and his family went into their place of shelter. And the 
Lord shut him in. And then, we know how it was around 
them. They, no doubt, were in great sorrow and fear and 
awe, for that which was coming upon them and their poor 
neighbours ; waiting with beating hearts for the first signs 
of the calamity ; but outside, people were gay ; they feared 
nothing. * The heavens were of old,' they thought, * and 
the earth standing out of the water and in the water ;' why 
should they fear any change ? * They did eat, they drank, 
they married wives, they were given in marriage, until the 
day that Noah entered the ark, and the flood came and 
destroyed them all.' But still, after Noah had gone into 
the ark, there was a dreadful seven days of waiting. All 
sunny and bright and quiet, the whole earth, as if nothing 
had could, happen ; and everybody gay and busy and care- 
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less. And then the rain came, and the fonntains of the 
great deep were broken up." 

" What does that mean, uncle ?" 

" The sea was let in upon the land." 

" How, sir ?" 

" I do not know ; perhaps by the surface of the land 
being depressed, as happens to us now and then on a small 
scale. All that the inhabitants of the land would know, 
would be that the sea was flowing in and kept flowing in 
at a terrible rate, as if the tide would never cease rising. 
The rivers were soon flooded, of course, with the great 
rain, and the skies seemed whole water ; but besides this, 
came that terrible tide of the sea, flowing in and in, and 
rising higher and higher. Then the thought of Noah's 
prophecy would have come on them at last as a death- 
peal." 

" It must have been a terrible time for Noah !" said my 
grandmother. " It always struck me as a merciful thing 
that there was no window in the ark through which he 
could look out." 

" And it was a significant thing," said my imcle, " that 
the Lord shut him in. He could not open the door." 

" But there was a window, uncle Sam," said Priscilla. 

" Not one that anybody could look out of, to see any- 
thing but the sky. It was in the top of the ark some- 
where. The ark was not a ship ; it was more like a great 
floating chest; only meant to float safely, not to sail. 
Noah's first tidings how deep the waters were must have 
been when he felt the ark moving upon them." 

" Then he knew that everybody was killed of the people 
outside ?" I said. 

" No, Tiny, not then. The ark must have been built on 
low ground, where materials could be brought easily ; and 
it would be lifted up and go on the face of the waters 
before they had yet reached the higher country. People that 
could, would flee to the mountains. Noah would know 
nothing about all that. Only, for forty days it rained; 
and then the waters lifted up the ark. And then, how 
deep they grew, those within the ark could not tell. But 
the sea kept coming in, a ceaseless dreadful tide that never 
ebbed, until height after height was reached and at last 
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all the tops of the high hills were covered ; and the water 
was about twenty-six feet over them. From that point they 
began to abate. God made a wind to pass over the earth 
and the waters were assuaged. But Noah could know 
nothing about it, till he felt the ark strike ground under 
him. That happened just five months after the rain began. 
Five weary, strange months they must have been ; of rain 
and darkness and loneliness." 

" And then he sent out the raven and the dove." 

" Why, no. Tiny ; not yet. There was no land to be 
seen yet. The ark lay deep in the water, you must re- 
member ; the bottom of it would feel ground a good way 
down. Besides, the ark must have rested on a high peak 
of land ; for it was nigli two months and a half after that 
before the tops of the mountains were seen. Those were 
the mountains of Ararat." 

" You have been there, haven't you, uncle Sam ?" 

" Yes. I have been there." 

" And have you seen the mountain where the ark 
rested ?" 

" Tiny, I do not know. I have seen the moimtain where 
in old times, and now for that matter, people say the ark 
rested. Indeed they will have it, that remains of the old 
building are up there yet." 

" Didn't you go up to see ?" 

" Prissy, I did not. I have climbed so many steep places 
in my time, that I decided to let this one alone. It is 
scarcely possible to reach the top ; sometimes the moun- 
tain is covered with snow down to its very base; and in the 
best of times the snow reaches four thousand feet from the 
summit. The long region of cold makes it next to im- 
possible to get to the top, though the thing has been done. 
But it is one of the most magnificent mountains in the 
world. As you come from the north, and see it from 
the plain through whi<;h the river Araxes runs, it is one of 
the gi-andest things I ever saw. Up fourteen thousand 
feet from the plain, with lesser mountains thrown around 
its base as if to make a pedestal for it, its two snowy heads 
shining and glittering with sunlight, away up into the blue 
ieaven, it is as beautiful as such a thing can be. It is 
worthy to have been the resting-place of the ark ; and I 
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fdt like taking off my hat when I looked at it. Some- 
body has said it seems * as if the hugest mountains of the 
world had been piled upon each other to form this sublime 
immensity of earth and rock and snow.' " 

" I wish you had gone up, uncle Sam," I said. 

" To see the bits of the ark ? I don*t believe they are 
there, Tiny ; but I can tell you there is a town in that 
region, some leagues off, said to be one of the oldest towns 
in the world, that is called Nak-schivan ; and nak means 
* ship,' and schivan means * stopped' or * settled.' The 
old tradition is, that Noah settled there when he came out 
of the ark. Certainly he could not have stayed up on 
Mount Ararat long. And now I must tell you of the 
country of Ararat, and what a beautiful place it was for 
the ark to rest. 

" Boys, one of you, go into the house and bring out the 
big atlas. We have good light yet. Now open it here on 
the floor, where you can all see. Now you see, here is the 
Caspian — here is the Persian Gulf — here is the Mediter- 
ranean — and here is the Black Sea, or the Euxine. This 
part of Asia, a great deal of it, is very flat. Here, in the 
midst between these great waters, out of this vast region 
of plains, rises an island of rock, as somebody has described 
it well ; a little country of high lands, having a level about 
seven thousand feet above the surrounding plain. This is 
called Armenia now, this hilly country ; that is, Har-minni 
— the mountains of Minni. From this table-land, some six 
or seven thousand feet high, springs up the mountain peak 
of Ararat, and other mountain peaks ; and on some one of 
them certainly, if not on that one, the ark rested. This 
was a grand centre for the new beginning of the human 
race ; the passes and ascents to this table-land are easy ; 
and by the valleys of the four rivers that spring there, and 
by the great waters of these gulfs and seas, men could 
spread away, as they did when they wanted room, to re- 
people the earth." 

" What four rivers, uncle Sam," I said. 

" Here, Tiny, is one; the Araxes, emptying into the 
Caspian Sea. On the other side, here is the Acampsis, 
running away, which it does very fast, into the Black Sea. 
Now, between these — you see — arises that great river, the 
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rirer Euphrates, and takes its long course down through 
the lower plains, to the Persian Gulf. And a little east 
of it runs the Tigris, another great river, beginning up 
there in the heart of Armenia, and joining the Euphrates 
a little way from its mouth. Now wherever there is a 
river, generally speaking, there is a valley through which 
it flows ; here are four rivers, and in the valleys of those 
rivers some of the greatest nations of old time had their 
homes. You see the mountains of Ararat were a grand 
starting-point for men that were going out to people the 
world. 

" By the mountains of Ararat, I do not mean simply 
that one great mountain, the * Finger-mountain,' as it 
is called, because it sits all alone in its greatness pointing 
up into heaven ; but I mean all these hills that spring 
from the high table-lands of Armenia, and the table-land 
itself. Here, west of Ararat, runs one range ; and a little 
below it is another; both lying east and west. This 
lowest is the south border of Armenia ; and these are called 
the mountains of Koordistan now." 

" Isn't it a cold country, sir ?" asked Dan. 

" Yes, the climate is sharp enough in winter ; and the 
summers are short and hot. It begins to freeze hard at 
night early in September ; and warm weather does not set 
in till May. In April you will find the plains down here 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris all scorched up with 
the heat ; and on the borders of the Black Sea I have left 
wild azalea and rhododendron in bloom — got up to the 
Armenian plateau and found it all white with snow." 

" I hope Noah did not come out of the ark in snow- 
time," said Priscilla. 

" I always think it must have been in' spring," said my 
uncle, " when vegetation makes such a quick burst into 
greenness. The sun does its work very fast up there when 
it begins ; and it is not such a barren place as you would 
think. There are no trees, indeed, on the Armenian table- 
land ; but the grass and herbage spring luxuriantly, and 
furnish pasture for myriads of cattle. There the Koords 
feed their flocks at the present day ; even as in old time 
the great production of Armenia was horses and mules ; 
they were the wealth of the country. But besides the rich 
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pastures of the high land, the valleys grow the grape well ; 
and wheat and barley ripen at much greater heights than 
they will on the mountains of Europe ; the vine ripens its 
fruit nearly twice as high as it can be found on the Alps ; 
and in the south valleys I have found mulberries and figs, 
peaches, olives, pomegranates, walnuts, and grapes, all 
growing together, and Indian corn and cotton ripening, 
and oleanders in bloom, and other flowers among the grass. 
You need not piiy the people, as far as that goes." 

" But Noah came out upon the cold part of the country," 
I said. 

" Not so very cold, if it was May. What a coming out 
it must have been for those eight people ! A whole year 
they had been shut up in the ark, feeding their extensive 
collection of animals ; able to hear nothmg, unless they 
could hear the rain, and the wind, and the sound of 
waves ; and able to see nothing, out of the ark, except 
they looked up through their skylight to the cloudy sky. 
I suppose they had the sunshine too, in time. But they 
must have been weary, thinking of the desolation outside." 

" I should think the rain would have come in through 
the skylight," said Liph, " if it was a skylight." 

" Which makes me think," said my uncle, " that their 
window had glass in it. I think it is very likely. No 
doubt many inventions had been found out by men before 
the flood which were lost then, when people had to begin 
all over again. However, at any rate, they could see no- 
thing except through the window. And there were first 
the terrible days of storm and darkness ; and then the 
days of patient waiting, while the ark went upon the face 
of the waters. Then, after five months and a half the ark 
rested. But still Noah waited; there was nothing for 
him outside, he knew. Two months and a half longer, 
and the tops of the mountains were seen. Noah was too 
high up to see them from his window. Forty days more 
he waited ; then he let go a raven out of the window, and 
a dove. The dove came back, so he knew there was no 
place for her yet." 

" Why did not the raven come back, uncle Sam ?" 

" The raven is an unclean bird. Tiny ; it feeds on decay- 
ing flesh ; and there was too terrible provision for her, 
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floating about and stranded on the rocks. The waters 
were on the face of the whole earth yet, all except the 
higher points. Noah waited till the next seventh day, and 
tried the dove again. All day she was gone ; at evening 
she came back to the window, and in her mouth was a 
green olive leaf plucked off. How good that little green 
leaf must have looked to the weary dwellers in the ark ! 
How they must have thanked God over it ! It was like a 
bit of home again." 

" Uncle Sam, if there had not been glass in the window, 
how could Noah have seen the dove when she came back ?" 

" Very true. Tiny." 

" Why th€ window might have been open," said Liph. 

" Then the dove could have flown in," said Priscilla; 
"and she did not. Noah put out his hand and pulled 
her in." 

" Why did Noah wait any longer then ?" said Dan. 

" He was a wise man, and a patient. He knew it would 
not do to carry all his animals out of the ark until there 
was something for them to eat outside of it. He waited 
seven days more. When a man only wants to do God's 
will, Dan, he is never in a hurry — unless his obedience 
outruns his faith. At the end of the week he sent forth 
the dove again. This time she did not come back ; so he 
knew she had found shelter and food, and that green 
things were getting to be plenty, or very soon would." 

" I think," said my grandmother, *' Noah is one of the 
most beautiful examples that can be found of the humble, 
childlike spirit of a child of God. After his weary im- 
prisonment in the ark, a year long driven about on the 
waters or stranded on the mountain top, in something that 
must have been, for pleasantness, a compound of a ship's 
hold and a stable ; still, when the waters were dried, he 
waited in his place, just content to be and do as the 
Lord gave him, until the Lord himself appointed a change, 
it is beautiful ! After the dove was sent forth that last 
time and did not come back, Noah waited yet another 
seven days before he even ventured to indulge himself 
with looking out; then he removed the covering of the 
ark so that he could get a view of the eartli. And then 
he saw that the face of the ground was diy. And yet, 
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it was nearly two months more that he abode patiently 
in his place, waiting for God's command to go forth. 
Who of us is so patient under trials — so willing to wait the 
Lord's time for putting an end to them ?" 

" That is what it is to love God and trust him," said my 
uncle. 

" Uncle Sam, what sort of a leaf is an olive leaf?" 
" A little like a willow leaf, Tiny, but more delicate. 
It is very pretty. The spikes of flowers are very delicate 
too, coming out between the leaf and the stem ; a soft 
yellow spike of blossoms at first ; when the flowers are full 
opened, they are white with only a little yellow in the 
middle. The whole tree is beautiful, I think. An orchard 
of olives, with the wind brushing their grey-green leaves, 
is to me one of the prettiest sights in the world." 




" Grey-green, uncle Sara ?" 

" Yes; it is a soft kind of tree altogether, to look at; 
the wood is hard enough. An olive leaf is just the thing 
the dove would bring, Tiny, if she could get it ; for the 
olive groves are the places where the doves like to be. 
They build their nests in them ; and go into an olive grove 
anywhere and you may hear the soft sound of the dove's 
voice all the day long. And besides that, the olive leaf 
would let Noah know how things were outside the ark. 
The olive tree does not flourish on very liigh grounds ; it 
likes warm, sheltered places ; so Noah could tell by the 
fresh leaf the dove brought home, that the waters had 
been long enough dried away from some such places to 
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have the vegetation spring. I think the dove had to take 
a long flight to get that leaf; for olive trees do not grow 
on the cold slopes of Ararat, and scarcely in Armenia at all. 
Only in southern valleys, and low down ; it will not flourish 
as high up as the mulberry and walnut and apricot do." 

" I wonder what was the * covering of the ark,' which 
Noah removed," said Liph. 

" Boards, perhaps," said my uncle, " or shingles, or 
thatch. You suppose the ark was built with boards, don't 
you?" 

" Well, do you suppose the pasture had sprung, on those 
high lands, by the time he brought the animals out ?" 

" Yes, let us see. Two months after the dove had 
found her home among the green olive trees far lower 
down; yes, the herbage on the table- land of Armenia 
would be in full luxuriance ; and not that only. Different 
kinds of food, you know, the different inhabitants of the 
ark would want. It must have been good to Noah and 
those that were with him, to remove the covering, and 
look abroad, and let in the sweet face of the blue sky; 
and one would say, it must have been hard to wait any 
longer; only faith does not say that anything is hard. 
But when the order came, to go forth— what a coming 
into the world that must have been ! The green rich 
meadows, the flowers, the hills, the sunshine — how sweet 
they must have been ; but then, the world was empty I 
Everybody was dead; the very birds, and beasts, and 
insects were gone from the fields and woods ; a strange, 
still, green world ! I do not wonder that the first thing 
Noah did was to build an altar." 

" To give thanks, uncle Sam ?" 

"Ay, Tiny, and -to pray. To pray that God would 
never send a flood again." 

" Well, if he prayed that, he got his prayer," said 
Priscilla. 

" I should think he got whatever he prayed for," said my 

uncle. " He was one of the men whose prayers the Lord 

hears. Once, long after, when the Lord was declaiing 

that he would punish the nation of the Jews for their 

wickedness and would not be peisxiadeA. ^t^wcckSt \t^he said, 

^ Though Noah, Daniel, and Job N^ei^ ^xiSX., \)afti ^ovii^ 
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deliver but their own souls by their righteousness.* So I 
suppose by that, if God would regard anybody, he would 
regard those three men. * Noah found grace in the eyes 
of the Lord.' Ah, but that is a sweet record to be made 
of any man !" 

" Was it because he was so patient, uncle Sam ?" 

" See, Tiny. In the first place, he was a just man ; 
perfect, the Bible calls him. That is, his heart was whole 
towards God : it was not divided ; whatever he saw to be 
duty, that Noah did. * According to all that God com- 
manded him, so did he;" with a sweet, unquestioning 
obedience. And his faith in God was strong enough to 
make him go against the jeers and the unbelief of the 
whole world and stand alone, a preacher of righteousness, 
for the hundred and twenty years the ark was a-preparing. 
God loves the people that trust him so." 

" But people cannot trust him so now," said Priscilla. 

" Can't they ?" said my uncle. 

" I mean, — ^they cannot show their faith so now, uncle 
Sam." 

" Are you sure of that ? Turn to the second epistle of 
Peter, Prissy, and read the fifth verse of the third 
chapter." 

Priscilla turned to the place and read, while the boys 
peeped over her shoulder : 

" * By the word of God the heavens were of old and the 
earth standing out of the water and in the water : whereby 
the world that then was, being overflowed with water, pe- 
rished : but the heavens and the earth, which are now, by 
the same word are kept in store, reserved unto fire against 
the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men.' " 

" Do you believe that?" said my uncle. 

" Yes, sir," and " yes, sir," they all said as his eye went 
from one to the other. 

"You think you do," said he; "but if you did, you 
would flee into the ark. Your belief is not worth much." 

" The ark?" said Eliphalet. 

" 'V^o is our ark now. Tiny ? An ark of gopher wood 
would not save us in the day of that fire." 

" But Jesus will," I said softly. 

" * He iff able to save them to the \ittextao«.\. VJsi^X. ocstsxft 
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unto God by kim.* * The name of the Lord is a strong 
tower ; the righteous runneth into it and is safe.' * There 
is no condemnation ' " my uncle went on. 

" But, sir," said Eliphalet, " it is not such a proof of 
faith for people now to trust in the . Saviour, as it was for 
Noah to build the ark." 

" To obey the Saviour is a great proof of faith, Liph, 
now as then ; and makes a person just as unlike the rest 
of the world. Only now he is not alone in his faith ; that 
makes a difference ; and we have the advantage of much 
greater light than Noah had. But to this day, if a man 
will be for God only, as Noah was, he will have the world 
against him. And as I said, your faith is not worth much. 
You see, it is not enough to make you go into the ark." 

"But, sir, the flood was very near; that made it 
different." 

" So may the day of Christ's coming be very near." 

" But I thought it was a great way off." 

" * Of that day and that hour knoweth no man.' It may 
come to-morrow. And if those I love were all ready for 
it, I wish it would !" 

" But, uncle Sam," I ventured, " won't it be a dreadful 
day?" 

" When Jesus comes ? Not to those that love his 
appearing, Tiny. That will not be the day that the world 
will be burned up — there will be a long space between ; 
but whether Christ comes to the world, or death takes us 
to him, in either case our part and lot in the transactions 
of that last great day will be equally fixed and settled 
beforehand." 

" Uncle Sam," said Eliphalet, " how do you suppose all 
the animals were got into the ark ?" 

" How do you suppose they were got into the garden of 
Eden?" 

" Oh, sir," said Liph, " if you mean a miracle—" 

" I do not mean anything," said my uncle. " If you can 
make anything but a miracle out of it, you are welcome." 

" Uncle Sam," said I, " how high is Mount Ararat ?" 

" How shall I tell you, Tiny ? If I told you, yoa 
would not be able to imagine it. The glory of it is, ^at 
it springs right up from the plain, almost alone, instead of 
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being surrounded with other high grounds which would 
half conceal it. Right up from the plain, more than four- 
teen thousand feet ; a beautiful great cone ; with its head 
in eternal snow, and a crown of glittering ice on its 
brow, that shines in the blue heaven in the sunlight like 
a crown of glory. I have seen it from different quarters, 
near and far off; always the same regular white cone, in 
solitary height and majesty, with its glittering ice-diadem. 
I do think it is the most beautiful mountain in the world." 

" Is it a volcano, sir ?" 

" The whole land of Armenia is volcanic ; that is, it was 
thrown up at some time by volcanic action ; and Ararat 
seems to have been once a volcano itself ; for below the 
region of snows on its head, there is a barren terrible tract 
covered with great masses of lava and cinders and por- 
phyry. However, within the memory of man there has 
never been an eruption there, nor tradition of such a thing. 
I suppose, if the mountain was ever at work, it has not 
been since Noah's time. It is thought that a great cleft 
on the north side may be the token of a former crater. A 
village used to stand there a few years ago, until a terrible 
earthquake shook down such masses of rock and rubbish 
from the upper part of the mountain, that the village was 
buried. The principal shock happened in the daytime, so 
that but some fifty lives were lost. But there were clouds 
of smoke and a strong smell of sulphur about, after the 
earthquake, which spoke for the old character of the 
mountain." 

"It is time to go into the house, children," said my 
grandmother. 

" One minute, ma'am," said Priscilla. " Uncle Sam, do 
you know what gopher-wood is ?" 

"It is cypress-wood, my dear, I believe; the same 
wood which the ancient Phoenicians used for their ship* 
building It is both light and durable, and grows in those 
regions of Asia." 

" How beautiful this talk about Noah and Ararat has 
been," I said, as uncle Bam put me down from his knee. 
He stooped down and kissed me. 

" But remember the other Day, Tiny, and the Ark. 
* A prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth himself.' " 
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Sept. 9.— Shem, Ham, and Japhbth. 

After a morning of business we had our dinner out in 
the woods again ; uncle Sam this time taking with him 
one or two books, which, as the boys said, looked like 
work. To-day we changed our place, and went a little 
further, to the top of a spreading rock which gave us a 
most beautiful view through one of the forest glades, with 
a blue mountain rising up far in the distance. The rock 
was warm with the uninterrupted rays of the sun; and 
the moss grey and crisp as if it had been dried. We 
found a shelter under some scrubby pines which had foliage 
enough to serve us for a canopy ; and though uncle Sam 
declared that the rock was hard, I think he liked it as 
well as we did. Grandmamma had a carpet of shawls to 
sit upon and the trunk of a pine tree to lean against ; and 
I cannot tell how beautiful the lights were across the 
grassy glade below and upon the faint blue mountain far 
away. 

" How far is it, uncle Sam ?" the boys asked. 

" That mountain ?" said my uncle. " It must be at 
least seventy miles away. So events look to us through 
the distance of ages. We get the outline — ^we get a 
notion of their greatness — ^but the features of the case, the 
lights and colours, are all faded away in the undistinguish- 
able mist of the space between." 

" Does the Flood look so to us, uncle Sam ?" 

" Ay, Tiny I We read it like a story that has grown 
cold with telling. We hardly see any of its features. 
Imagine that this was the time of the Mood, and that we 
were gathered on this high place as the nearest point of 
safety, and that over that lower ground, and between us 
and yonder blue mountain, all over, there was a heaving 
tide of water, coming in from we could not tell where, and 
growing, growing, higher and higher, creeping up the 
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sides of our rock, and up the stems of the forest trees. 
Suppose we had been here two days already, with scarce 
any food, and while watching for our lives to see whether 
the water would begin to go down, we could only see that 
it was constantly, steadily creeping up. And suppose that, 
away in the distance, we could see the floating ark, carry- . 
ing off its little company in the safety which we had re- 
fused to share." 

" I wish you would not talk about it, uncle Sam," I 
said. 

" Now, we look back at it as we look at that blue moun- 
tain. Only it is like a mountain which can be seen from 
every part of the world. From every part of the world 
men look back at it, through more and less mist of the at- 
mosphere through which they look." 

" From every part of the world ?" said Liph. 

" From every quarter of the world. Do you think such 
a thing would be forgotten by Noah*s children ? But as 
they wandered away from other truths, so they lost a great 
deal of this. It is the distant blue mountain all over. As 
you might expect, the people who live near the spot where 
the ark rested have kept the clearest traditions of the 
matter. They all say Armenia was the place. But Noah 
goes under all sorts of names. 

" For instance, one of the best traditions is the Chaldaean. 
An old historian of that nation gives it in this way. There 
was a king of Babylon — the tenth Idng — called Xisuthrus. 
The god Kronos told him that on such a day a flood 
would come which would destroy the earth. So he bade 
Xisuthrus build a vessel, stock it with provisions, fill it 
with animals, and take on board all the people that he 
cared about, which Xisuthrus did. He built a ship three- 
quarters of a mile long, and more than a quarter of a mile 
broad, which would hold a good deal. The flood came, and 
in process of time went off again. Then Xisuthrus sent 
out birds from his ship, which came back to him. He 
waited, and sent them out a second time. This time they 
came back with mud on their feet. Afterwards he made a 
third trial, and the birds came home no more. Then 
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Xifiuthrus made an opening in his yessel — it seems to hare 
been an odd kind of ship — and looked out, and found that 
he was high and dry on a mountain in Armenia. So he 
came forth and offered sacrifices to the gods." 

" That is a pretty good story, uncle Sam," said Daniel. 

" Pretty good. The Persians got further off from the 
truth. They had it that the world had grown wicked, and 
it was needfiil to purify it by bringing a flood of waters 
over all living inhabitants. So the water came down in 
drops as large as the head of a bull, and the flood rose 
until all men were killed, They had no tradition of Noah 
and the ark ; they held that after the Flood there was a 
new creation of human creatures. But then, over against 
this lame story, there was a city in Phrygia — ^in Asia 
Minor, you know — which was named Kihotos, or *the 
ark ;' and so late as the time of the Emperor Septimus 
Severus — how late was that, Liph ?" 

" I don't remember sir, exactly." 

"It was two hundred years after Christ," said Dan; 
*' the time of the fifth persecution of the Christians." 

" Ay," said my uncle. " Well, the town I speak of — a 
great trading town of Asia Minor — had a coin struck in the 
time of Severus, having on its face the representation of a 
square box of a vessel, floating on water, with the heads of 
a man and a woman appearing at an opening. On the 
vessel a bird is perched, and another bird is flying towards 
it with a branch in its claws. Outside of the vessel the 
man and woman are seen again, got out upon dry land, and 
with hands lifted up in attitude of adoration. On some of 
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the coins the letters N. 0. E. are struck in Greek cha- 
racters." 

" Why, isn't that extraordinary !" said Priscilla. 

" It was the custom in that age to have the coins of 
cities relate some point of their religious history. But 
none came so near the truth as this little town of Apamea. 
That was its later name." 

" Well, uncle Sam ?" said Daniel. 

" I cannot tell you all the stories, my boy ; they are all 
over the world. In China they had one in many respects 
very close to the Bible account. Fcih-he is the name of 
Noah there. He escaped, they said, with his wife, three 
sons, and three daughters, from whom the earth was 
peopled again. Dr. Gutzlaff saw a beautiful picture in 
China which showed Noah in his ark on the waters, the 
dolphins swimming around, and the dove coming with the 
olive branch. But in India we find it all mixed up. The 
god Brama told the good man Manu that the Flood was 
coming, and bade him build a ship and store it with all 
kinds of seeds. Then Brama took the form of a horned 
fish, and, making the vessel fast to himself, he drew it 
about for a long, long time; at last landed it on the 
loftiest peak of Mount Himerat, in the Himalaya range. 
Then Manu was permitted to create a new race of men, who 
were called Manudsha, or * bom of Manu.* That is the 
Hindoo story. Then when we come over to America, we find 
a new set of stories." 

" Where, uncle Sam ?" said I, wondering. 

" Among the North American Indians, Tiny, and the 
Mexicans, and the neighbouring nations. They have their 
traditions ; and the old nations of Europe had theirs." 

" The Greeks had a beautiful one," said Dan, " about 
Deucalion." 

" Let us have it, Dan. I don't like to do all the talk- 
ing. 

" The first race of men were violent and wicked," Dan 
began, " and they were punished for their wickedness by a 
dreadful rain which flooded everything. But besides the 
g2 
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rain, the water burst out from all parts of the earth. Deu- 
calion was a good man, and was saved. He packed all 
his wives and children into a large chest which he 
had '' 

" It must have been very big !" said Priscilla. 

"And went in himself; and just as he was going in, came 
beasts and creeping things and all sorts of creatures, run- 
ning to him two by two. So he took them in, and Jupiter 
made them so good and peaceable that they made no dis- 
turbance, but behaved themselves together to the end of 
the voyage." 

" Well," said Priscilla, " that was a most extraordinary 
chest !" 

" Deucalion's voyage lasted only nine days ; then his 
chest came to land on the top of Mount Parnassus — 
that is a famous mountain in Greece, Tiny. Deucalion and 
his wife came out, and, seeing the earth was left without 
inhabitants, they went to consult the oracle at Delphi as 
to what was to be done." 

" But what is an oracle ?" said I. 

" Tiny ought to read history," said Liph. 

" The oracles were places where the gods were supposed 
to give answers to the questions of men," my uncle said, 
" or they were the answers themselves. There were many 
famous such places ; Delphi was one, where Apollo was 
consulted. There the answer was delivered through a 
priestess, who was thought to be inspired, and delivered 
the answer in a fit of raving. At other oracles the 
answers, were differently given. Go on, Dan." 

" Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha consulted the oracle at 
Delphi what should be done to repeople the earth, and they 
were told they must throw behind them the. bones of their 
grandmother. At first that seemed a perplexing direction, 
but finally they guessed what it meant. The bones of their 
grandmother were the stones of the earth. So Deucalion 
and Pyrrha stood and threw stones over their shotilders ; 
and all he threw became men, and all she threw became 
women." 



i 
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" That is very ridiculous I" exclaimed Priscilla. " Did 
people believe such stuff?" 

" It is hard to say what people will not believe when 
they wander away from the truth," said my uncle. " Wise 
philosophers of course did not believe such a fable, and 
they did not know what was truth, but groped about in the 
dait for it, after it had been lost. This legend, you know, 
belonged to the refined and cultivated Greek nation. A 
great philosopher of modem times had a desire to get to 
some region of the earth that was quite removed from all 
communication with these peoples of Europe and Asia that 
may be supposed to have learned from each other. So he 
travelled off and wandered away, till he got among a tribe 
of savages on the banks of the Orinoco, in Western America ; 
and there, where certainly the Jews and the Greeks had never 
taught anybody, he was told this story. Once there was a 
great flood that overwhelmed eveiything, and one man and 
his wife escaped to the top of a certain high mountain, and 
were saved. Then, seeing that everybody else was dead, 
to supply the land with inhabitants, they threw over their 
heads date-stones or the fniit of a palm-tree, which sprung 
up men and women. I suppose, after that, M. von Hum- 
boldt concluded he could not get away from traditions of 
the Deluge." 

" How very curious !" said Dan. *' That is good," 

" Humboldt says that the different Mexican nations have 
paintings representing the Flood and Noah. There he is 
called Coxcox, and Tezpi, and Teocipactli ; and his wife is 
Xochiquezatl. And Colhuacen, one of the Mexican moun- 
tains, stands for Ararat. Coxcox was saved in a vessel or 
on a raft, they think, with his wife and children, some 
animals, and grain. When the waters subsided, Coxcox 
sent out a vulture first, which found so many dead bodies 
floating about that it did not come back. Then he sent 
out some other birds, and a humming-bird brought him a 
green branch. So Coxcox, or Tezpi, came out of his 
vessel. And even in the Fiji Islands there is a tradition 
of the Flood. They say that eight persons were saved by 
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the god of the carpenters and his head workman, in two 
large double canoes, and landed on one of their islands ; 
and the chiefs of that island are said for that jeason to take 
particular honour to themselves. In times past, the story- 
is, canoes used to be kept ready lest another Deluge should 
come." 

" Uncle Sam," said I, " I think it is very strange all 
these people should have got the story so twisted." 

" I think it is strange they should have kept so near tiie 
truth," said Dan. 

" Perhaps you are both right," said uncle Sam. " Some- 
times I wonder at the one thing, sometimes at the other. 
The Mexicans have a confused tradition of Babel mixed 
up with the flood. After the flood, they say, the men 
that were bom were bom dumb ; and in one of their paint- 
ings a dove fi'om the top of a tree is seen giving them tongues. 
The tongues are represented as so many small commas." 

" How funny," said Priscilla. 

** But we have not got to the tower of Babel yet," said I. 

" Yes," said uncle Sam. " We must go back to Noah." 

" Goxcox does not seem to have been Noah," said Dan. 

" But as to Tiny's wonder," uncle Sam went on, " there 
is this to be said. I think she is right. Consider that for 
almost one hundred years of Shem's life, he knew and 
talked with his grandfather Methuselah ; and Methuselah 
for nigh two hundred and fifty years of his life had seen 
and known Adam. All that Adam had to teach and tell, 
Methuselah had heard from his own lips ; and he could 
give it fresh from its fountain to his grandson Shem. Then 
remember how long Shem lived to tell it. He had learned 
from the man who had spoken with Adam ; and he himself 
lived to report what he knew, to all who would listen, until 
Abraham was come out of Haran — until nine years after 
Isaac was married." 

" Why, uncle Sam ! did he ?" said Daniel. 

" Certainly. So see how well the truth must have been 
known for so long in the world's history after the flood. 
But — * they did not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge.' " 
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" They could not forget the flood entirely/' said Dan. 

" No, that was too terrible to be quite forgotten ; and 
even the cause of it "was remembered. Well it might. 
Boys, no man ever yet took such a voyage as Noah took. 
We think thirty days is a long time to be shut up on board 
ship. Noah was a whole year, and never out on deck once. 
Think of it. And first there had been that week of awful 
waiting, after the Lord shut him in ; then the terror and 
horror of the tremendous stoim and of the work it was 
doing and going to do. Then, the sad patience of all the 
months till it was done, and the earth had been stripped and 
cleansed. Children, we never can tell what the coming out 
of the ark must have been to that man and his family. 
The still, fresh, green world, emptied of its wicked inha- 
bitants ; the sweet sunshine, that lighted on no heads but 
their own ; the deliverance and the destruction ; and 
Noah's new position as the head of the new race of men. 
No wonder he flew to prayer and praise the first thing, 
* And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord, and took of 
every clean beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt 
offerings on the altar. And the Lord smelled a sweet 
savour.' " 

" What does that mean, uncle Sam ?" I asked. 

" It means, that the Lord was pleased with Noah and 
with his offering." 

" But — what were the clean beasts and birds ?" 

" The lamb, and the kid, and the dove, and the ox, were 
some of them ; and the various kinds of deer and buffalo ; 
and ducks and fowls and geese." 

" And were all those killed ?" 

" One of each kind ; the seventh one. Of all those, you 
remember, there went into the ark three pairs and one odd 
one. Those are the most useful animals, and the most 
wholesome to eat ; and they are what God appointed to be 
called clean ; that is, fit for using in his worship. Nothing 
but the best and purest, you know, is fit for that." 

" But what was the * sweet savour' ?" I asked. 

The boys laughed, and uncle Sam smiled, but then he 
grew grave. 
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" Not the death of the innocent animals, Tiny ; not that 
in itself. * In burnt oflferings and sacrifices for sin thou 
hast had no pleasure,' the Bible says. But the real oflfering 
and sacrifice which these pointed at, was our dear Lord Jesus 
— ^whose blood does really take away sin ; * who gave him- 
self for us, an oflfering and a sacrifice to God, for a sweet- 
smelling savour.' God is always pleased with that ; for he 
so loved the world that he gave his own Son to save it ; 
and now, or in those old times, when a sinner came making 
his oflFering, with his heart looking beyond it, and trusting 
in God's promise, God saw only * the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world,' and was pleased ; and 
pleased for his sake with the poor sinner who came trust- 
ing in him." 

" But then, dear uncle Sam, why were the animals 
killed?" 

" People had not a Bible and a church and a long his- 
tory of the church behind them, then. Everything had to 
be taught ; and men, you know, were very quick to forget. 
Even good men themselves might have come to forget 
about a promised Redeemer and their terrible need of him, 
if they had not had these sacrifices to keep them in mind. 
A man could not very well forget, as he drew his knife 
across the throat of an innocent little lamb, killed for his 
sin, that his life must be bought by some better price if it 
was to be saved at all." 

" Sir," said Eliphalet, " do you suppose Noah under- 
stood all that ?" 

" It has been doubted, how much he knew of a coming 
Saviour. But I remember what is said of him and of Abel, 
and Abraham and Abraham's sons. — ' These all died in 
faith, not having received the promises, but having seen 
them afar oflf, and were persuaded of them, and embraced 
them.' But the more dimly they might have been under- 
stood, the more need of this lively image and sign before 
even the believer's eyes, witnessing to the blessing pro- 
mLsed and to his own need of it." 

I was quite satisfied. I understood now, and did not at 
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all wonder that the Lord smelled a sweet savour. Liph, 
too, was silenced. 

" There is another thing that sacrifices meant, which 
you must never forget. They were a sign that the wor- 
shipper gave himself to God, to be wholly his and used for 
his service — even as he brought the best he had and offered 
it on the altar. He did not take back a bit of it — he gave 
it all and let the fire bum it up ; as much as to say that 
the Lord should use him, his life and his property, just as 
he pleased." 

" I suspect there were very few such offerers," remarked 
Liph. 

" Those were the ones with whom the Lord was pleased. 
A sacrifice without faith and obedience is and was always 
a hateful thing to him. * I hate, I despise your feast-days,' 
he said to the disobedient Jews. But God blessed Noah 
and his sons. 

" And, first, he gave them the whole earth. They were 
to take possession of it and use it. 

" And then he gave them everything on the earth. He 
gave them the animals, the beasts and the fowls and the 
fishes of the sea ; all living things, to govern and use at 
their pleasure and as they needed. That is why no wild 
animal is a match for man. God has given him the 
mastery. 

" Then there came two commands. One was that they 
should not eat the blood of animals. Tlie life of the 
creature is in the blood ; and these lives were given in sa- 
crifice as a sign of Christ's life; therefore they must be 
sacred. Man might not eat the blood. And next God de- 
clared that the life of man is a precious thing. God will 
not have us despise the souls that Christ died for. Every 
one, rich or poor, black or white, it makes no difference ; 
if any one dares to shed his blood, his own must pay the 
forfeit. So God ordained that a murderer should not 
live." 

" Might any one kill him?" inquired Liph. 

" There was in early times no regular government, ex- 
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cept such government as the head of a family might exer- 
cise; like Noah, for instance. Everyman did pretty much 
what was right in his own eyes. There was no other law 
about the matter than this one. And to this day, among some 
of the people that live in those regions — and in divers re- 
gions — there is no other. Men take the law into their own 
hands. But in course of time it was found out that regular 
officers of the law and regular governments were the best 
way, if a nation was to hold together and become great in 
commerce, or in war, or in any other thing. 

" Now, having given these commands, God made his 
beautiful covenant with Noah and his sons. He promised 
them that the horrors of a flood should never be brought 
upon the earth again ; that they need not live in fear of it ; 
and for a sign, he bade them look upon the bow that he had 
set in the cloud; and God promised that he would look 
upon it and remember his covenant, and the waters should 
no more become a flood to destroy the earth. I knew a 
little boy once, who got a great fit of terror every time it 
rained. His father and mother could not guess what was 
the reason of his trembling and tears; till at last he let 
them know he was afraid another flood was coming. His 
father took him and explained this covenant that God had 
made with Noah ; and after that he was comforted. It is 
just when the cloud is dark in the east or the west, that the 
Lord writes his beautiful promise upon it." 

" Where did Noah go to live then, uncle Sam ?" 

" Tiny, I cannot tell. The story is, that he lived and 
died at Nak-schivan — that town sOme leagues from Mount 
Ararat, the name of which signifies the * stopping of the 
ship.' But I do not know how that was. They show 
Noah's tomb far away — on the eastern side of Mount 
Lebanon." 

" His real tomb, uncle Sam ?" 

" Well, I should think not. Tiny, as it is a hundred and 
twenty feet long ; and I have no idea the old patriarch was 
of that size." 

" But they don't mean that he was ?" 
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" I am afraid they do ; for there is another tomb near 
which they call the tomb of the prophet Seth ; and that ia 
only half as long ; because, they say, the prophet having 
come there and preached to the natives who were cow- wor- 
shippers, he was killed by them, and buried in a hurry with 
his legs doubled under him. Otherwise, they say, his tomb 
would be eighty feet long, instead of sixty." 

The boys and Priscilla laughed ; but I sat wondering 
what the truth was, and wishing I could know it. 

"I think, of the two, the little old town of Nak-schivan 
has the best chance. Tiny," said uncle Sam. " I am pre- 
judiced against the opinion that Noah was twice as high as 
his own ark. Nak-schivan is a good place for grape- 
growing too ; and we know that Noah became a husband- 
man, and planted a vineyard, and made wine of the fruit of 
his vines." 

" And drank it," said Liph. 

" That seems a sad story," said uncle Sam ; " but, after 
all, I think Noah was too good a man to do such a thing 
wickedly. It may be that he did not know the strength of 
the liquor which overcame him. Or, it may be that he did. 
The story remains, like one of the great pyramids, looking 
down at us through all time with its truth and its warning. 
Noah was overcome with wine, so much that he lay unco- 
vered in his tent. Ham laughed at it, and told it as a 
piece of fun to his brothers. Shem and Japheth, with 
better feeling, went backwards and laid a covering over 
their father. They would not see his shame. And then 
Noah awoke from his wine and knew what had happened ; 
not only that kind hands had spread a cloak over his fault, 
but he knew what his younger son had done to him. Then 
followed that terrible and wonderful sentence of prophecy, 
which stands to this day a witness for the truth of the 
Bible, and a testimony how the Lord regards undutifulness 
to parents. * Cursed be Canaan ; a servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren.' " 

" But Canaan had not done it," Priscilla said. 

" Canaan's father had." 
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** But why should Canaan be punished?" I asked. 

" Not only Canaan, but Canaan's children, from genera- 
tion to genel-ation. I cannot tell, Tiny. I only know it is 
the way of things in this world. God has ordered it so. 
A man cannot ruin himself without going far to ruin his 
children. Shame and disease and poverty come npon 
children every day, because their father or their mother 
has done wickedly. That comes naturally, as we say, but 
it is God's will too." 

" I don't see how Noah could wish it, and say such 
words," said Priscilla. 

" As to Noah, he spoke what the Lord gave him to 
speak in that matter. Noah could not know what the fate 
of his descendants would be, except as the Lord made him 
know; indeed I do not suppose he did know very well the 
meaning of the sentence he spoke. It was God's judg- 
ment — ^not man's. * Honour thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.' " 

" What did the sentence mean, uncle Sam ?" I said. 

" That in time to come, the children of Canaan should 
be overcome and broken down under the children of 
Japheth and Shem ; unable to hold their own, and obliged 
themselves to do the bidding of their masters." 

" I should think the punishment would have come on 
Ham," said Daniel, " and not on his son." 

" It came on Ham through his son. A man feels more 
what comes on his children than what comes on himself." 

** But I don't see how that is right," said Eliphalet. 

" Take care, Liph. * God is in heaven, and thou on 
earth ; therefore let thy words be few.' Eemember, all those 
nations that were the descendants of Canaan were wicked 
nations ; they got no more than they deserved, every one 
of them, for their own sins. This whole saying of Noah 
is a wonderful prophecy; and, perhaps Ham's punishment 
was just this — that he was told how the truth would be. 
But at any rate, we know how the Lord looks on such a 
sin as he had been guilty of. * Thou shalt rise up before 
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the hoary head, and honour the face of the old man, and 
fear thy God : I am the Lord.' And in after times, when- 
the Lord's Trill concerning them was once spoken in the 
hearing of the whole people of the Jews, these words were 
repeated : * Cursed he he that setteth light by his father 
or his mother.' And all the people said, Amen. 

" Uncle Sam," said Dan, " I wish you would tell us how 
the prophecy was fulfilled." 

" The prophecy was about all the sons of Noah. Sup- 
pose we look at it. Who will go into the house and fetch 
me an atlas ?" 

The boys both started at full gallop; and were back 
again in a Very few minutes. 

" I ought to have remembered it when we came out," 
said my uncle, "for I might have known we should want 
it. Now, what are the first words of the prophecy? * Cursed 
be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be unto his 
brethren.' The children of Canaan were settled here, at 
the eastern end of the Great Sea, in all the country west 
of the Jordan. The curse was fulfilled on them when the 
Israelites came into the land. Then the children of Shem 
broke them to pieces, destroyed them, and made them 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in the country which 
they had possessed. Sidon, up here on the coast, the 
Israelites did not touch. Here, in a little strip of ground, 
the 'great plain of Zidon,' as it was called, lived the 
greatest trading people of old time. Tyre and Sidon, its 
two principal cities, were the merchant cities of the world ; 
and that agrees with their name, for Canaan means a 
'merchant.' But their time came. The Persians, who 
were children of Japheth, conquered Sidon with a hor- 
rible conquest ; and a while later, other children of Ja- 
pheth, under Alexander the Great, ruined Tyre for ever. 
That was not all. There was here, on the African shore, 
a colony from Tyre which became very great ; you know, 
boys, what that was ; Rome's great rival." 

" I know too, uncle Sam," said Priscilla; " Carthage." 

" Carthage was also a commercial city, and rich and 
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strong ; but the children of Japheth were to put down the 
children of Canaan, and they did. You know, boys, how 
the Romans did that work for Carthage ?" 

" I never knew the Carthaginians were Canaanites, 
though," said Daniel. 

" It has been more or less the same thing with all the 
children of Ham. They founded great and strong nations ; 
they grew powerful and magnificent ; but always, sooner 
or later, the children of Japheth or the children of Shem 
took possession of their lands and their wealth, and put 
them under." 

" What does Ham mean ?" Piiscilla inquired. 

" It means * hot.' The Egyptian name for Egypt, 

* Kem,' which is supposed to be the same thing as 

* Ham,' means * blad:.' Noah's whole family seem to have 
had prophetical names; so I suppose Ham signifies 

* swarthy;' warm and dark too. Egypt, you know, was 
the land of Ham." 

" And what is Shem ? " I asked. 

" Shem means * name,' or * renown.' He was the 
greatly honoured one of the three brothers. For in his 
line came the people of the Jews ; and when the Word was 
made flesh, it was the name and blood of a Jew that he 
took upon himself. So Noah, seeing that glory down the 
dark line of ages, could say nothing but, * Blessed be the 
Lord God of Shem!'" 

" Do you think Noah saw it, uncle Sam?" Daniel said. 

" Abraham did, we know ; why not Noah ? I do not 
mean, my boy, that he had a full knowledge of what we 
know ; but that a dim, glorious persuasion of the prondsed 
deliverance possessed him there can be no doubt. He was 
one of those who * saw the promises afar off.' And he 
knew, nobody better, whether the world needed a deliverer. 
One destruction had just washed away one race of men ; 
but it had not washed out sin ; and of that he had proof 
enough in his own family." 

"Where did Shem go, uncle Sam? He had other 
cliiJdren besides the Jews, hadn't he ?'* 
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" Certainly. Shem occupied most of the western part 
of Asia. It almost seems as if both meanings of his name 
where prophetical. The second meaning is * to be put, or 
placed;' and Shem's descendants had nothing of a roving 
or changeable spirit. Thej never spread themselves abroad 
like the sons of Japheth; and they were, and are, exactly 
what some country people call * very set in their ways.' What 
they did two thousand, three thousand, ay, almost four 
thousand years ago, that they do still, even in very little 
matters. I shall tell you more of this by-and-by, as we 
go on. It is wonderful." 

" To one of Japhetli's children," said my grandmother, 
smiling. " Japheth was the Yankee of the family." 

" Surely he was," said uncle Sam." 

** Why, sir ? Now let us have Japheth." 

** Japheth means * extension ;' and never was a truer pro- 
phecy than this name for him. He went to what the Bible 
calls *the isles of the sea ;' that is, the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean in Asia Minor and in Europe ; * the isles of the 
Gentiles' they are also called. From those, Japheth's 
descendants spread eastward into Asia, and northward into 
Europe, and lastly poured a flood of emigration westward 
into America. Do you see how the prophecy is fulfilled — 
* God shall enlarge Japheth ' ?" 

" Why yes, to be sure," said Dan. ** I never understood 
that so well before. To bo sure he was enlarged. Then, 
uncle Sam, that is not all. How was he to * dwell in the 
tents of Shem'?" 

" What would you understand by dwelling in somebody's 
tent?" 

" Why, I should understand that I might share it, and 
have all the comforts and privileges of it." 

" Or, you might understand," said Liph, " driving the 
old owner out and taking possession for yourself." 

" It might be taken either way," said my uncle ; " and 
either way I think it is true. In Dan's sense, certainly. 
The Jews, that is, the children of Shem, had the revelation 
of the knowledge of God ; they had the covenants and 
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the promises ; they alone, of all the peoples in the earth. 
Then Christ came, and they rejected him ; and then the 
despised Gentiles, the children of Japheth, came into the 
blessing their brethren had thrown away. Japheth dwells 
in the tents of Shem ; he shares the shelter and comfort 
and privileges of them, as you said, Dan." 

" And how about my meaning ?" said Liph. 

" Why, Japheth seems to be taking possession literally 
in almost every part of the world. However, I am not 
sure but Shem will stay where he was * placed.' We 
shall see more of that as we come to study the nations in 
detail. Ham's children go down everywhere before the 
children of Japheth and Shem ; and always did." 

" I imagine Ham," said my grandmother, " to have 
been a selfish man ; sensuous, and loving his own ease and 
pleasure ; with a nature more acute for that than for more 
generous perceptions." 

" His descendants had plenty of ability," said uncle 
Sam ; " plenty of administrative power. They made great 
and magnificent nations." 

" I imagine he was just that," said my grandmother. 
" Superb and luxurious in his tastes, mental and bodily 
too; loving the warm climes to which he went; with 
abundance of natural gifts and love of power, but lacking 
the determined spirit and fire of Shem and Japheth to 
make good his gains." 

" Shem must have been a grand man !" said my uncle. 
" I suppose he was a very perfect specimen. His de- 
scendants, some of them, are said to have the most perfect 
physical organization of any people on the face of the 
earth. Shem, I should think, was a prouder man than 
either of the other two, in a personal way. Full of ima- 
gination and mental power, but full too of reverence for 
old things, and tenacious ; holding to his opinions and pur- 
poses and habits. There was no rage after novelty in him. 
For taste, and keen perceptions, and quick intellects, I 
presume he was superior to both the others ; but he had 
that indomitable * stand-still ' quality, which kept him 
steady.^'* 
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" But we are the children of Japheth," said Priscilla. 

" Japheth was the Yankee of the family. He had not 
the strong power of association which characterised Shem, 
nor his reverence for old things, Japheth's propensity 
was to go forward and push discoveries and acquisitions in 
every line. He conquered territories and invented steam- 
engines and built ships and made railways ; while to this 
day the children of Shem are content with things as they 
are ; and too proud to make improvements." 

" It is very curious," said Priscilla. 

" Do not the children of Shem find out any inventions, 
or do any great things ?" Liph asked. 

" None, in modem times, that I remember. They built 
great cities in the olden time ; and arts and learning to a 
great degree did flourish among them ; but very little of 
it did the rest of the world any good." 

" And what are the children of Ham doing ?" I asked. 

" Nothing, that I know of ; nothing better than smoking. 
Their day of magnificence has long passed away. They are a 
fallen race, Egypt is no better than the * basest of king- 
doms ;* and all Africa seems waiting for her good time to 
come. But we shall know more about it, children, when 
we come to look into these matters more particularly." 



Sept. 10. — The Tower. 

" Uncle Sam has got his pocket atlas along," whispered 
Liph to me as we went to the woods on Monday. 

I was glad of it. But that was not the first business 
to be attended to. We were always a set of hungry people 
in the woods. 

" What do we talk about to-day, uncle Sam," I asked. 

" I know," said Liph. " The settling of the nations. 
That comes next." 

"Nations are not bom in a day," said uncle Sam. 

H 
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" We have got to follow the fortunes of the sons of 
Noah.*' 

" What do we know about their fortunes, sir, after they 
came out of the ark ?" 

" Well, a good deal," said my uncle. 

" In the &st place, in due course of time they came 
down from the high lands of Armenia, and settled in the 
wanner plains below. Perhaps Noah planted his vineyard 
at Nak-schivan, as the tradition goes, and lived there the 
rest of his long life. He lived after the flood three hun- 
dred and fifty years ; till he was nine hundred and fifty 
years old. By that time, and before, the families of his 
sons had multiplied into a good many people. But they 
did not at first separate from each other, any more than 
was needfal or usefnl for the convenience of pasturing their 
flocks and herds, and raising the necessary harvests of 
grain and fruit. The whole earth was of one language 
and one speech. They were all one great family, and 
naturally kept together; only growing and spreading 
along over the face of the country, as they multiplied from 
a few into a great many. We can tell pretty nearly, I 
think, what course some of them took. Let us look at 
the map. Up here, you see, is the valley of the Araxes 
and Nak-schivan. It is written, * As they journeyed from 
the east, they found a plain in the land of Shinar.* Now, 
if they had come down from Armenia over these southern 
hills, they would have found a plain a great deal sooner — 
up here in the northern parts of Mesopotamia. But if 
they came from the valley of the Araxes, they would travel 
down along the eastern side of this range of Koordish 
mountains, without finding a good place to cross them, 
till they came almost as low down as Babylon. That is 
the course the caravans from Tebreez take at this day. 
If they crossed the mountains higher up, they would have 
a very difficult road to travel ; but they follow down along 
the level ground on the east side imtil they come to Ker- 
manshah, then they turn short about, and pass through 
the mountains to go to Bagdad." 

" But, uncle Sam," said Eliphalet, " how do you know 
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— liow can you be sure, I mean, where the land of Shinar 
was?" 

"Just by consulting the records," said uncle Sam. " It 
is written in the tenth chapter of Grenesis— open your 
Bibles and see — that the beginning of Nimrod's kingdom 
was ' Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the 
land of Shinar.* Now the site of Babel has never been 
questioned ; and ' Erech,* I suppose, is the same with the 
modern name Warka, or Irak, lower down on the river. 
Yes, this is Shinar, the land where, so far as we know, the 
first effort was made to build up a nation proud and great 
without the greatness that God gives. Between those two 
zivers the experiment was tried afterwards over and over 
jigain ; and the Lord has every time crushed the effort to 
dust. No greatness can stand tliat tries to be independent 
of him.*' 

" Uncle Sam, where does it tell about that ?" 

" See, Tiny, here. * They said, Go to, let us build us a 
dty and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven ; and 
let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the 
face of the whole earth.* Nimrod was a powerful, ambi- 
tious man ; he knew that to make a great kingdom he 
nuiBt have something to bind the people together; they 
most have a common centre ; some grand rallying point of 
strength, security, and splendour. And that land had no 
natural fortresses or barriers to shut the people in. He 
must make what he wanted.'* 

" And was the Tower of Babel what he wanted ?" 

" It would have been.** 

" Uncle Sam, is anything of the Tower of Babel there 
y€t?** 

** Hardly, Dan. The foundation may be there, covered 
up under some of Nebuchadnezzar's building; but no 
more. There are remains, though, of towere or temples 
niearly as old — at Warka, or Irak, and at Mugheir ; temples 
or towers built for the worship of the god Bel; and built 
almost as far back as the time of Nimrod*s great tower." 

" Oh, uncle Sam, have you seen them yourself?'* 

« And the plain of Shinar?** added Priscilla. 
h2 
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" I couldn't very well get to them without going over 
the plain," said uncle Sam. " Come, let us begin regu- 
larly, and look at my map, and see where we are. Here, 
you see, is the great river, the river Euphrates— and here, 
a little east of it, is the Tigris. The lower part of this 
country between and around these rivers, at least to 
the west of the Tigris, is the old land of Shinar. 
Here is a perfectly flat plain, four hundred miles long, 
from the Persian Gulf up somewhere to a line drawn from 
Hit on the Euphrates to Tekrit on the other river; and 
about one hundred miles broad. It stretches somewhat 
west of the Euphrates ; thirty miles on an average. All 
this plain is naturally as rich as it can be ; it was the very 
garden of Asia. It is said to be the only place in the 
world where wheat grows wild; and in the old times it 
used to give a yield of two hundred- fold, and sometimes 
three hundred-fold." 

" Three hundred !" said Liph. " Why, how much do 
we get here, uncle Sam ? not more than thii-ty, do we ?" 

" Something more on good land." 

" Don't it give as much now-a-days ?" I asked ; " the 
plain of Shinar, I mean." 

" The plain of Shinar has lost its glory. Tiny. It would 
be as rich as ever, if it were cultivated ; but it is in a 
state of utter neglect. Once it was made fruitful by being 
watered all over ; the people dug canals from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, and from these other little branch canals, till 
the whole country was covered with them, and every part 
watered abundantly. Then it was all one garden of culti- 
vation ; full of people and full of great cities ; rich in 
grains and fruits, and everywhere grown with palm trees, 
which are more to the people of the East than any tree in 
the world is to us. Now it is all a desert." 

" What is the reason, sir ? Aren't there people there ?" 

" Yes, but they are not protected. The country belongs 
to the Turkish empire ; and under the Turkish governors 
all is going to ruin. JPeople will not take their goods to 
market along a very unsafe road ; and the ways are full of 
Bedouin robbers. The governors are in league with them, 
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and will not put them down. So the caravan, that might 
go from Mosul to Bagdad in six days, is obliged to make 
a long journey round under the Koordistan hills to escape 
these robbers, and be six weeks about it Then, too, the 
governors tax everything and monopolise everything, till 
file poor people of the country have no heart to make im- 
provements or to cultivate the ground. More than half 
the plain of Shinar is a dry desert. All over it you can 
see the remains of old canals and watercourses that once 
made it fruitful ; the lines of embankment sometimes look 
like ranges of low hills, they are so great ; but all now 
dry, and getting choked up with sand. Where it is not a 
sandy desert, the country is in great part a reedy marsh, 
where the rivers have broken from their natural beds, and 
overflowed great tracks of land. What was once a garden 
of fruits and a land of palm trees, is * a possession for 
the bittern, and pools of water.' And all this is only 
growing worse and worse from year to year. The marshes 
are almost up to the walls of Bagdad. To get into the 
highway to EQUah I was forced to go miles round — ^through 
ditches and over streams." 

" Where is Hillah ?" 

" Here, Prissy — a little further south, on the Eu- 
phrates. This is the place where the great Babylon was. 
A little Arab town stands there, holding about eight or 
nine thousand inhabitants.*' 

" And was the Tower of Babel there ?" 

" Not a doubt of it, and there never has been a doubt 
of it. There it was that they said, * Go to, let us build us 
a city and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven ;' and 
there it was that the Lord confounded their language. 
The Babylonians themselves kept a tradition of the con- 
fusion of tongues ; and there is an old mound of ruins 
there now that bears the name of Babil ; so the Arabs 
call it." 

"Then perhaps that is the ruins of the tower, uncle 
Sam." 

" No it is not. Prissy. People have thought so, and 
other people have tried to make out that the diB»im"c.^«t^ 
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belongs to another pile of ruins on the other side of the 
riyer, where the old town of Borsippa used to be ; but it 
won't do. Nebuchadnezzar rebuilt them both ; they are his 
work. The original tower, you know, was never finished. 
The Jews had a tradition that fire fell from heaven and 
split it down to the groimd. Other story-tellers said that 
it was blown down by high winds. But we know that the 
people * left off to build the city ' when their speech was 
confounded ; and there, no doubt, for many a day the ruin 
stood with its terrible lesson, perhaps till Nebuchadnezzar 
pulled it down to build it up again. "We know that he 
built the temple-tower at Borsippa, and another great build- 
ing where the ruin of Babil now stands J* 

" How can we tell that he built them ?" Liph asked. 
" Nebuchadnezzar lived such a great while ago." 

" How do you know that I have written a letter when 
you see my name at the bottom of it ? The bricks that 
are taken out of the ruins— and there are any quantity 
taken out — are all marked with his name; all the in- 
scribed bricks." 

" What for, uncle Sam ?" 

" It was the custom in those days. Tiny, and in Egypt 
too. Everything belonged to the king. All the bricks 
that were made were stamped with the name of the king 
in whose reign they were made. He set his mark on them. 
But we have more than these, Liph. A tile or slab has 
been lately found in the ruins at Borsippa with a long in- 
scription, telling not only that Nebuchadnezzar was the 
rebuilder of that tower and of the one called Bdbily but that 
also that the one at Borsippa — the Birs-Nimraud^ as it is 
called— was set up on the very place and foundation of 
the old Tower of Babel." 

" Oh, uncle Sam, are you sure ?" 

*' Sure of the inscription. I have got it here, and I will 
read it to you." 

" In what language is it, sir ?" 

" It is in the cuneiform character. Now Tiny will want 
to know what that is. It is a curious form of letters or 
syllable signs, Tiny, which are all made with arrow-beaded 
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or wedge-shaped marks put together in all sorts of ways. 
Here is a specimen for you ; all that puzzle is simply Nebu- 
ohadnezzaiPs name. Scholars are just learning to read 
this writing — ^very luckily for us ; for now in this inscrip- 
tion we haye Nebuchadnezzar^s own account of what we 
want to know. I did not know it when I was there. I 
wish I had. Now I will read you the inscription." 

" One minute, uncle Sam. * Was this tower of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's meant to be like the first Tower of Babel ? 
for the same thing, I mean ?" 

^' No, by no means. It was a temple dedicated to the 
Seyen Spheres.**' 

"What is that?" 

" For the worship of the planets, which in those days 
were supposed to be seyen. On the yery top was the 
temple of Nehoy and another temple to the god Sin was in 
the great foundation platform." 

" And who were Neho and Sin T^ 

" Ah, Tiny," said my uncle, laughing, " there is a great 
deal to be explained and learnt, isn't there, as soon as we 
go out of the boundary of what we are accustomed to. 
Well, you are right. Let us see. Sin was said to be the 
god of the month, and that is all I know about him. Nebo 
was one of the principal Babylonian divinities, worshipped 
next to the god Bel, or Merodach. He was supposed to 
he the god that presided over learning — something like the 
Greek Hermes, or the Koman Mercury ; and the wedge or 
arrow-head of the cuneiform writing was his sign or em- 
blem, so that he was often called 2Vr, which signifies an 
arrow. Merodach the Babylonians reckoned the chief of 
the gods, like Jupiter-^tbe preserver and protector. He 
was the same with Bel or Belus, and the planet Jupiter 
was his special representative among the heavenly bodies. 
Nebo, on the other hand, was the special tutelary god 
of the chief Babylonian kings; you find them bearing 
his name — ^Nabo-polassar, Nebu-chadnezzar, and so on. 
Borsippa, the dty, was under his particular care, and the 
temple of Nebo was at the top of the temple which Nebu- 
chadnezzar built there. Now are we ready for the inscrip- 
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tion ? I will read it all to you. It was found at Borsippa, 
you must remember. 

" * Nebuchodonosor, King of Babylon, shepherd of 
peoples, who attests the immutable affection of Merodach, 
the mighty ruler-exalting Nebo ; the saviour, the wise 
man who lends his ears to the orders of the highest god ; 
the lieutenant without reproach, the repairer of the Pyra- 
mid and the Tower, eldest son of Nabopolassar, King of 
Babylon. 

" * We say : Merodach, the great master, has created 
me ; he has imposed on me to reconstruct his building. 
Nebo, the guardian over the legions of the heaven and the 
earth, has charged my hands with the sceptre of justice. 

" * The Pyramid is the temple of the heaven and the 
earth, the seat of Merodach, the chief of the gods ; the place 
of the oracles, the spot of his rest, I have adorned in the 
form of a cupola, with shining gold. 

" * The Tower, the eternal house, which I founded and 
built, I have completed its magnificence with silver, gold, 
other metals, stone, enamelled bricks, fir, and pine. 

" * The first, which is the house of the earth's base, the 
most ancient monument of Babylon, I built and finished it; 
I have highly exalted its head with bricks covered with 
copper. 

" * We say for the other — that is, this edifice, the house 
of the Seven Lights of the Earth, the most ancient monu- 
ment of Borsippa : a former king built it (they reckon forty- 
two ages), but he did not complete its head. Since a re- 
mote time people had abandoned it, without order express- 
ing their words. Since that time the earthquake and the 
thunder had dispersed its sun-dried clay, the bricks of the 
casing had been split, and the earth of the interior had 
been scattered in heaps. Merodach, the great lord, excited 
my mind to repair this building. I did not change the 
site, nor did I take away the foundation-stone. In a for- 
tunate month, an auspicious day, I undertook to build 
porticoes around the crude brick masses and the casing 
of burnt bricks. I adapted the circuits. I put the inscrip- 
tion of my name in the Kittir of the porticoes. 
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'< < I set my hand to finish it and to exalt its head. As 
it had been in former times, so I founded, I made it ; as it 
had been in ancient days, so I exalted its summit. 

" * Nebo, son of himself, ruler who exaltest Merodach, 
be propitious to my works to maintain my authority. Grant 
me a life until the remotest time, a sevenfold progeny, the 
stability of my throne, the victory of my sword, the pacifi- 
cation of foes, the triumph over the lands ! In the columns 
of thy eternal table, that fixes the destinies of the heaven 
and of the earth, bless the course of my days, inscribe the 
fecundity of my race. 

" * Imitate, Merodach, king of heaven and earth, the 
father who begat thee ; bless my buildings, strengthen my 
authority. May Nebuchadnezzar, the king-repairer, re- 
main before thy face !' 

" That is the inscription. It would have done me good 
if I had known it when I was there. I could not have set 
my foot f>n anything those old Babel-builders had done ; 
but I could have looked round, as I did, from the top of 
Nebuchadnezzar's ruin, and known that I looked on just 
the same piece of the country and just the same horizon-line 
that was round about them when they were presumptuously 
making their bricks and laying them up." 

" Then the Tower of Babel was not built at Babylon?'* 
said Liph. 

" Why do you conclude that ?" 

" You said Borsippa, sir." 

" In Nebuchadnezzar's time Borsippa was included 
within the wall of Babylon ; at any time it was but a mile 
or two from it. The same place. Borsippa was the great 
high city of the Chaldees' worship. And now I must tell 
you what these great temple-towers were. All of them in 
Babylonia were built on one general plan ; so we have the 
greatest reason to "think the Tower of Babel was but 
another of the same kind. They were all square, in the 
first place ; they were set with their comers to the four 
cardinal points, and they were built in stages, one great 
platform supporting another not quite so large, and that a 
third, and so on. We have a full description of the one 
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Nebuchadnezzar built at Borsippa. That had seven stages. 
The first foundation or platform was six hundred feet 
broad and seventy-five feet high. This was to begin with. 
The other seven stages of the temple were laid up upon 
this, each one twenty-five feet high, and the top was the 
temple of Nebo." 

" Uncle Sam, is the pile of ruins very big ?" 
" Big ? Yes ; it is a shapeless huge mass rising oat of 
the plain, and on the top is a large piece of mason-work 
yet standing, like a broken tower. Big ? why, it is all 
that immense temple crumbled down; and of course it 
takes more ground now, at the bottom, than it did when it 
was perfect. It was made, no doubt, of sun-dried hncks: 
within — a solid mass of earth — and these cased withbunxt 
brick. Now it is an immense pile of bricks and slag and 
broken pottery, shapeless, higher at one side than at the 
other, and cut up by water-courses. Over all this mass 
there is a thin covering of the dry dust of the plain blown 
over it, but no green thing ever grows there ; it is a great^ 
bare, yellow, broken hill at all times. That is what is left 
of Nebo's tower — himself and his worship gone to dust to- 
gether. * Overturn and overturn, until he come whose 

right it is ' " 

" Uncle Sam, how comes the ruin to be one-sided ?" 
" Well, it should be," said my uncle. " Those temple- 
towers were not built up all sides alike. The second great 
platform was laid a little to one side of the first, instead of 
being exactly in the middle ; the third was pushed back 
on the second, and so on ; making one very sloping side to 
the pyramid and one very steep. The sloping face was the 
grand side of approach. You can see all this in the ruin. 
It seems shapeless at first ; but if you take a side view 
from the south-west, you see that it has a pyramidal or 
cone shape ; and then going to the north or south side you 
can see that the pile slopes gradually down towards the 
north-east, while it has a steep south-western face rising 
right up out of the plain. All round it a low sort of step 
can be traced, which is probably the remains of the first 
foundation platform ; and there are traces of some of the 
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other stages ; but jou cannot make out more than four 
perhaps. Once it had eight/' 

'' Then were there great steps up the sides, like the 
pyramids of Egypt?" Prisdlla asked. 

" Why, uncle Sam just said so 1'* Dan exclaimed. " How 
did people get up to the top, uncle Sam ? Were there inside 
stairways, as in the pyramids of Egypt ?" 

" No, Dan; it was solid work — solid work from top to 
bottom." 

" But it was a tremendous big thing ?" 

" So it is yet. It stands near two hundred feet high, 
besides the piece of thick mason-work at the top, which is 
about forty feet more. The masonry of Nebuchadnezzar's 
workmen was yery fine. The bricks are laid close toge- 
ther, with a thin layer of mortar between ; and yet it is 
hardly possible to get out a brick whole, without breaking 
it. Around the temple there was a wide enclosure, and 
the remains of that can be seen ; and at the north-east, 
where was the grand approach, there was a separate build- 
ing, a vestibule or entrance-temple ; and the ruins of it are 
plain enough now, stretching along for a quarter of a mile. 
Yes, it was a big thing. The first of these ruins that I 
saw was the mound called Bahily where was once the 
pyramid built for Merodach, that Nebuchadnezzar men- 
tions first in his inscription, you remember. I was coming 
from Bagdad to Hillah, and seren miles north of the town 
I came to one of the old great canals — this one had still 
water in it. I crossed, and as soon as I was at the top of 
the high embankment of the canal, I saw to the south, 
spread out before me, the endless plains of Shinar ; with a 
dark line of palm-trees winding through them, and mark- 
ing where the course of the river lay. They hardly grow 
anywhere now but along the rivers, though the inha- 
bitants of the country depend on them for food. Well, 
across these plains, far to the south, I saw in the distance 
what seemed a hill, rising out of the plain ; the whole 
country is so level that any elevation is seen from afar oJBF. 
This was high over everything else. I should have thought 
it was a hill, only its sides rose up too square from the 
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plain, and its top was too level. And as I got near, the 
hill took shape ; I could see other remains of embank- 
ments around it, and the broken places in its sides, like 
ravines, worn by time and weather. All a solid piece of 
masonry, with rubbish of course at top ; with sides so steep 
that you must go up by winding paths." 

" Well, how did they get up to the top," said Priscilla, 
" before it was a ruin ? There were no stairways." 

" The ascent was by a winding way carried up round 
the sides of the stages to the top. They must have been 
grand places, those old Babylonian temple-towers, for 
studying the stars; lifted up in the midst of that flat 
country, with the unbroken vault of the heaven overhead ; 
better for study than for worship. It is worth notice, chil- 
dren, that the Tower of Babel was the first heathen temple 
of which we have any account." 

" But the Bible does not say it was a heathen temple, 
sir." 

" I think history does, Liph, by implication. I told you 
the Babylonian temple-towers were all built on the same 
plan ; and they had the double purpose of the study and 
the worship of the heavenly bodies. And furthermore — 
there are ruins of others of them, nearly or quite as old as 
the very Tower of Babel, still remaining on the sites of old 
cities further down the river, at Warka and Mugheir; 
and they were heathen temples, we know ; one of them was 
dedicated to the moon-god. In them there is the very 
masonry of Nimrod's time ; but they had only two, or at 
the most four, stages or platforms." 

" There must have been a nice view of the earth, as well 
as of the sky, from Nebuchadnezzar's tower, uncle Sam." 

" In those days — yes. Tiny. There is a grand view 
from the top of it now; a view of waste and desolation ; a 
view of God's judgments and promises. But we shall have 
a great deal more to say about that by-and-by — when we 
come back to Babylon again. We have not done with the 
plain of Shinar now. There is a view of a wide spread of 
marshes — ^with little villages or huts of the Arabs scattered 
about on island spots in the distance, I could just see them 
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— and Arab boats flying about over the water, and flocks 
of black bnffaloes, where the morass was firm enough to 
bear them. That, where there used to be the riches and 
the beauty of Babylon — the palms and the com of the 
plain of Shinar. So much for pride. . They said, ' Gro to, 
let us build us a city and a tower, whose top may reach unto 
heaven ; and let us make us a name.' Well, so they did." 

" Was their ihortar, that the Bible calls * slime,' the 
same kind that Nebuchadnezzar's builders had ?" 

" No ; his builders used real lime mortar, and knew how 
to make it. No ; but in the ruins at Warka and Mugheir 
we have the true work of the time of Babel. The Warka 
temple is built of sun-dried bricks laid in mud mortar, with 
layers of reeds put in from time to time, to hold the mass 
together. At Mugheir there is the very thing described in 
the Bible. The mass is of sun-dried brick ; and outside of 
it is a wall coating of ten feet thick, made of burnt brick 
laid in bitumen. You know they said, * Go to, let us make 
brick, and bum them thoroughly.' The bricks are small 
and inferior, such I suppose as the builders of the Tower of 
Babel used. They knew something about writing even in 
those early times, for these little bricks are stamped with 
the names and titles of the king.' " 

" What is bitumen, uncle Sam ?" 

" You know, Tiny, in setting about their great under- 
taking, the people had to use such materials as they could 
get. Now, no wood grows in that country, except palm- 
trees, and they are much too precious, even if they would 
do for the work. There is no stone to be found either; 
and those old builders probably did not know how to make 
lime mortar. But they had excellent clay for brick- 
making, and a furious hot sun to dry the bricks ; and it 
seems they had the art of burning bricks in kilns, for the 
outside and more exposed work, where suu-dried bricks 
would not be sufficiently durable. Then they had slime 
for mortar. And that means bitumen. It is a black, 
slimy, viscous substance, found in pits and springs coming 
up out of the earth ; when it is cold it becomes hard and 
dry and brittle, but it melts easily enough. The bricks 
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were laid in hot bitumen. It is not eq^al to good mortar 
by any means.** 

" Where could they get enough of it ?" said Liph. 

" Close at hand, in tiieir own country. There is plenty 
of it there. Above, at Hit^ on the Euphrates, there are 
and always have been bitumen springs ; in otlier parts of 
the country there are pits of it. The Arabs have a way of 
setting fire to them when they are passing by ; and that 
makes bonfires that would satisfy you boys. The smoke 
can be seen for miles off. Then they throw stones in to 
break the crust which the burning makes on the surface ; 
and the jets of fire leap up into the smoke in beautiful 
style." 

" What do they do that for, sir ?" 

" For fim, I suppose ; precisely the same reason that 
would make you do it." • 

** Then people do not use the bitumen now ?'* said 
I>an. 

" Yes, they do. These very Arabs collect it and carry 
it to Mosul, and sell it there for building purposes, and 
for lining boats, and for other uses. People do in the 
East just what they used to do thousands of years ago. 
It is said that old boats plastered with bitumen, like 
those they have now, are found sometimes buried up under 
the soil in Babylonia." 

" Why do they bum it, if they want to sell it?" I 
asked. 

^ It keeps coming, Tiny. It only bums for an hour or 
so at a time ; but there comes a fresh supply, bubbling up 
out of crevices in the earth. There is some wonderfid 
manufactory of it underground. In Palestine, near Has- 
beia, there are wells of bitumen which have been dug for 
ages ; but the bitumen is always there. Down, more 
than a hundred feet below the surface, there is a stream, 
or a stratum of the black stuff, fifteen feet thick in some 
places — sometimes only five. I might call it a stream, for 
it must flow from somewhere. Then there is a manu- 
factory of it under the Dead Sea. From time to time great 
masses of it, cooled by the water, come up and float on 
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the sorface, and the Arabs collect it carefully, In Baby- 
lonia and Assyria the natives use it for fael when it is 
dry." 

" I should think stone and mortar were a great deal 
better than brick and slime," said Priscilla. 

" Undoubtedly, Prissy. And yet, in that climate, those 
old piles of imbaked bricks and reeds stand yet, and have 
stood as long as any pieces of stronger mason-work that I 
am acquainted with." 

" You said they had a furious sun to dry their bricks, 
uncle Sam." 

" Yes, it's the climate. It keeps things dry. I ought 
to know about the heat of the sun ; for I made an excur- 
sion once with an Englishman, a fellow-traveller there, to 
see if we could trace out any remains of the great wall of 
Baboon. It was in July — ^when the thermometer stood at 
117 deg. in the deepest shade we could get ; and in the 
sun it was 135 deg. and 140 deg. We rode, I suppose, 
twenty miles under that sun, and had like to have died. Our 
water-bottles gave out; the sun glared at us from the 
yellow sand ; and every now and then when a blast of the 
hot north-west' wind came, we just wheeled silently about 
»nd took it on our backs. I shall never forget that day. 
We had gone out and we had to get back again. At last, 
when we were almost dead, we saw a spot of green in the 
distance. We had been going over nothing but sand, and 
mins, and broken pottery, where the city of Babylon once 
covered the ground ; and now we came to a little enclosed 
garden, where was an old Dervish taking care of a small 
sanctuary erected to * Solomon the son of David the 
prophet,' he told us. We swallowed first any quantity of 
the brackish water we found there — and then threw our- 
selves down in the shade of some trees, without even fas- 
tening our horses, and went to sleep. The poor beasts 
were in no danger of straying ; they were as much ex- 
hausted as we were, and lay down in the shade to rest, 
without offering to stir. When we awoke, the old Dervish 
had got a melon for us ; we devoured that and some hard 
bread out of our sacks, and so got back to Hillah in safety. 
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I had a view of the land of Shinar that day. It was one 
waste of yellow sand, as far as the eye could see ; where 
once it was full of green and fruitful beauty, and those old 
settlers thought to build a city and a tower, and make 
themselyes a name." 

" Uncle Sam, did they really think they could build a 
tower the top reaching to heaven ?" 

" Oh no, Tiny ; that is only a form of speech. Just so, 
when the children of Israel were afraid to go over into 
Palestine, they declared that * the cities were walled up to 
heaven !* Just as I said, or as you say sometimes, that 
you are ' tired to death.' " 

" Then why did God stop their building ?" said Dan. 

" It was a proud impious scheme to be great without 
him, or perhaps in spite of him. Such schemes the Lord 
always breaks to pieces — as you will see. They purposed 
it to keep together, and be one great, powerful people. 
But ' the Lord bringeth the counsel of the people to 
nought : he maketh the devices of the people of none 
effect. The counsel of the Lord standeth for ever.' He had 
determined and declared by the mouth of his servant Noah, 
that the families of Shem, Ham, and Japheth should have 
different and separate fortunes. That could not be, if they 
all lived together, intermarried, and made one family. So 
when they made arrangements for that, the Lord con- 
founded their language, so that Shem's people could not 
understand Japheth's, and neither of them could talk com- 
fortably with the children of Ham. They could not go on 
building together nor living together after that. * The 
Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of 
the whole earth' — exactly what they had been scheming 
against. * He disappoineth the devices of the crafty, so 
that their hands cannot perform their enterprise. He 
taketh the wise in their own craftiness : and the counsel of 
the froward is carried headlong.' " 
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Sept. 11. — The Division. 

" Now we come to Abraham I" said Priscilla the next 
day, when we opened our Bibles after dinner as usual. 

" No, we don't," said Liph. 

" Why, his name comes in the very first verse of the next 
chapter," said Priscilla. 

" But the tenth chapter comes before the twelfth. 
Prissy," said my uncle ; " though it comes after the first 
verses of the eleventh. We want to see what became of 
the rest of the children of Noah, and then we shall have a 
clear field for Abraham." 

" Why, they were scattered abroad over all the earth," 
said Prissy. 

" It will be a good plan for us to see where they went,* 
said my uncle. " When all that multitude on the plains 
of Shinar were confounded in their speech, and were obliged 
to break off building, they found very soon that it would 
not be convenient for them to live together. Business 
could not be carried on, nor friendship, nor government, 
unless they could understand each other ; and as the world 
was wide enough, the simplest way was to divide their 
forces and each great division go off by itself." 

" Did they speak French and EngHsh and everything 
that is spoken now ?" asked Priscilla. 

** I think not. French and English have grown up since, 
and not a great while ago either, as we speak them. No ; 
it seems, Pnssj, from all we can make out by study, that 
the first division of tongues was not into languages so 
utterly different, but that a good deal of likeness often re- 
mained. However, the people were no longer ' of one lip,' 
as the Hebrew has it, even if they used the same words. 
They spoke them variously ; and so it followed that they 
did just what the Lord meant them to do ; they went ff by 
families to settle the earth. And in this division, the sons 
of Japheth took the * isles of the Gentiles;* which means, 

I 
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the islands and coasts of the Mediterranean and its sister 
waters." 

" That wasn't much for Japheth to have," said Priscilla. 

" "Wasn't it ? Let ns see. Japheth, you know, means 
* extension.' His first son mentioned is Gomer. Now you 
want the map." 

" Here it is, sir," said the boys. 

** Gomer went to the shores around the Sea of Azof, 
especially the peninsula; where his children w^re called 
Cimmerians, and the name of the Crimea is a relic of theirs. 
That place was thought then to be next door to the infernal 
regions ; and it was supposed they could not see much of 
the sun, because of the clouds and mists of their savage 
country. There they dwelt, however ; a hard set, suited to 
their circumstances ; till about seven hundred years before 
the Christian Era — or a little less — ^when the Scythians 
drove them out. They poured down into Asia Minor then 
at first, and did a terrible deal of mischief. After that, 
when they were at last conquered and driven away, we hear 
no more of them under the name of Cimmerians ; but they 
seem to have pushed off to the far west, where they took 
possession of Denmark and the northern coast of Germany 
and Belgium ; and there you know them, boys, in the time 
of the Eomans, as the Cimhriy 

" Oh, were they Gomer's children ?" said Dan. 

" There is every reason to think so. From the north of 
Europe they crossed over into Britain ; and there they were 
eventually forced into comers of the land ; into the north, 
where their descendants are called Gael^ and into the little 
nook of the mountains of Wales, where their name appears 
very clearly in the Cymri; as it does too in Cambria^ and 
Cumherlandy 

".Then Gomer has not done much for the world," said 
Dan. " They were always a wild, fierce set." 

" I am afraid Japheth had a good deal of that blood,** 
said my uncle. " Li the early times of the world's history 
at least, his children were distinguished for nothing but 
fighting. The accomplishments an4 arts of those times 
were in tlie hands of Shem and Cush — especially the 
latter." 
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« Of Cuah, uncle Sam?" said I. 

" Even so, Tiny." 

" But he was Ham's son." 

" True. We shall come to him in time. Gomer's next 
brother was worse than himself. That was Magog. 
Magog seems to be the name of the wild hordes of men 
who inhabited northern Asia; beginning here, at the east 
of the Caspian Sea, and spreading north and north-east, 
into the cold and savage regions of those parts. They 
were the Scythians." 

'^ I know them," said Dan. 

" Gomer was the head of the whole Celtic race. Magog 
is supposed at least to represent the Scythians. Certainly 
thai is what the name meant in the time when Ezekiel 
wrote — all the tribes living north of the Caucasus." 

" Where is the Caucasus, uncle Sam?" 

'' Look here. Tiny. From the straits that let the waters 
of the Sea of Azof into the Black Sea, there stretches 
across to the shore of the Caspian this straight long moun- 
tain range. It is a high range, so high as to have its 
peaks in various places covered with perpetual snow. 
North of this went Magog ; and from the earliest times 
&» notion held, that the enemies of religion and civilisa- 
tion had their abode there. The Scythians wera at any 
rate a terrible, fierce people. They were said to be the in- 
ventors of the bow and arrow, and they were great at the 
use of them on horseback ; and famous for their character 
of cruelty and wildness. In the seventh century before 
Christ, liiey too were driven out of their place by the 
inroad of another tribe ; and then they came south, with 
the Cimmerians, and spread terror over all the eastern 
world. For thirty years they ravaged one country after 
another, till they were at last overcome and obliged to 
draw themselves off. It was a very few years later, while 
everybody remembered this terribly well, that the prophet 
Ezekiel took them as a type of the enemies of G^ and 
his ohurdb; described how the bands of such enemies 
would come up against the church, and with what an over-* 
throw the Lord would destroy them. Turn ta the i^rty- 
i2 
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eighth chapter of Ezekiel, and there, serving as a figure of 
the Lord's enemies, you will see how he describes them. 

"*Thus saith the Lord God; Behold, I am against 
thee, O Gog, the chief prince of Meshech and Tubal : and 
I will turn thee back, and put hooks into thy jaws, and I 
will bring thee forth, and all thine army, horses, and horse- 
men, all of them clothed with all sorts of armour, even a 
great company with bucklers and shields, all of them hand- 
ling swords : Persia, Ethiopia, and Libya with them ; all 
of them with shield and helmet : Gomer, and all his bands ; 
the house of Togarmah of the north quarters, and all his 

bands : and many people with thee And thou shalt 

come from thy place out of the north parts, thou, and 
many people with thee, all of them riding upon horses, a 
great company, and a mighty army.' " 

" Gomer — ^that is the Cinmierians," said Dan. ** But it 
sounds like a description of what you were telling about, 
uncle Sam — ^that invasion of the Scythians and the other 
people." 

" Yes, and he uses them to picture forth the torribleness 
and greatness of the enemies of God and the church, 
who will some time be gathered together against it. * It 
shall be in the latter days,' the prophet says ; and he goes 
on to tell how the Lord will overthrow and destroy them. 
* I will smite thy bow out of thy left hand ; and will cause 
thine arrows to fall out of thy right hand. Thou shalt fall 
upon the mountains of Israel, thou and all thy bands, and 
the people that is with thee : I will give thee unto the ra- 
venous birds of every sort, and to the beasts of the field to 
be devoured. Thou shalt fall upon the open field : for I 
have spoken it, saith the Lord God.' The invasion of the 
real bands of the real Magog had just happened ; and it 
was the strongest figure Ezekiel could use to give the 
people a notion of the force and fury of the enemies of the 
Lord's cause and people in later times.' 

" So that is all about the Scythians ?" said Priscilla. 

" All for the present. They only appear in Bible times 
as a wild, warlike, fierce, rude people." 

'< Madai is the next, son of Japheth mentioned ; and that 
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is the same word that in the whole of Scripture is used for 
the nation of the Medes.'' 

" I know about the Medes," said Liph. " Cyrus was 
their king." 

" A long while after Japheth's time," said uncle Sam. 
" We know nothing for certain about the Medes, though 
they were one of the oldest nations in the world, until 
about 880 years before Christ ; then their name appears 
in cuneiform inscriptions among the enemies of Assyria- 
Here they lived, you see, just on the other side of these 
mountains — the Zagros range — which separated them 
from Assyria. At first they were not a great natiou, only 
a collection of independent hardy tribes, each governed by 
its own chief. The Assyrian monarchs were for ever 
trying to bring them under subjection, but never could 
succeed thoroughly, until the day of the Median kingdom 
came, about 650 years before Christ. Some leader— it is 
supposed Cyaxares the Great — united all the petty tribes 
into one kingdom, and then began to make them and him- 
self famous. First he had to fight his cousins, the Scyths, 
who were in the mountains of Zagros, and get them under, 
with perhaps Scythian tribes from the north to help them. 
This was done at last ; and then Cyaxares conquered As- 
syria, and took Nineveh ; and Media was the third great 
Eastern empire with Lydia and Babylon." 

" Then the Medes always were the Medes," said Daniel, 
" and not anybody else." 

" Avians is another name often given to them. Cyrus 
was king of the Persians, Liph, and only became king of 
the Medes by conquest, seventy-five years after their em- 
pire had been established." 

" "Well, these were a more tespectable Japhetian race," 
said Dan. 

" They were more respectable, as you say. They were 
like the Persians and Armenians in many things. They 
were brave men, good soldiers, capital horsemen, and good 
archers ; and they must have excelled in some domestic arts, 
for they were very fond of dressing splendidly. Now, their 
country lay here, east of Armenia and Assyria, south and 
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south-west of the Caspian Sea, and extending north and 
south about five hundred and fifty miles. All told, it was 
not near so large as modern France, but a great deal of it 
is yery pleasant. The northern part is a fine fertile country, 
nfith a temperate climate ; it grows all kind of com, wine, 
silk, and great plenty of delicious fruits. Tabriz is a beau- 
tiful place, in a forest of orchards." 

'' That is the capital,'' said Dan. 

" That is the capital. Further Bonth there is a lovely 
mountainous country, where everything grows — cotton, In- 
dian com, tobacco, wheat, wine, and every variety of fruit. 
There was the old famous breed of horses, which the Per- 
sians valued so much. But the eastem part of the land 
becomes very poor, and ends at last in the great salt desert 
which hems in Media on that side." 

" I like to know what sort of a country people lived in," 
said Dan. " It seems to help one to understand." 

" It does help one," said my uncle. " The inhabitants 
of the cold, gloomy regions of Scythia would never have 
learned to weave beautiful stuffs and garments, or cared to 
dress themselves in scarlet and gold, as the Modes did. 
Hie Medes, on the other hand, were not a weak, luxurious 
people, as the nations of warm climates are apt to become. 
Speaking of the destraction of Babylon, Isaiah says the 
Lord's word — * Behold, I will stir up the Medes against 
them, which shall not regard silver ; and as for gold, they 
shall not delight in it.' They were not made efieminate 
by the love of splendour and luxury, like the Babylo- 
nians." 

" Now, uncle Sam," said Priscilla, who kept her Bible 
open, " Javan comes next. Who is he ?" 

" The head of the whole Greek race, undoubtedly." 

" Was he I" said Daniel. " Then I know where he 
went." 

" There can be little doubt about it. The Greeks were 
for a long time hardly known to the Hebrew nation. But the 
Phoenicians had commercial dealings with all the seaboard 
peoples of the Mediterranean ; and then, as now, commerce 
was the means of spreading knowledge. Through them 
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it seems that the name of Javan, as representing the 
Oreek nation, became known in Asia ; for in the time of 
Sargon, king of Assyria, it appears in a cuneiform in- 
scription as Yuvnan, or Yunan, given to describe the people 
of Cyprus. In that island the Assyrians first came in con- 
tact with the Greek power." 

" Then why is it not Javan, instead of Yunan, uncle 
Sam?" 

" Because, Tiny, in the different ways of pronunciation 
used in different languages, names are constantly changed 
from their true original sound to suit the tongues of people 
that cannot pronounce it. We do that now. "We do not 
pronounce the word * Paris ' as the French people pro- 
nounce it, and they change London into Londres, and 
England into Angleterre ; those are more unlike than 
Javan and Yuvnan — don't you see ?'* 

" Javan and Yuvnan are close enough," said Liph. 

" Of Javan's four sons, Elishah was on the sea-coast, in 
some place or places where the shell-fish are found of 
which the Tyrians made their beautiful purple dye ; for in 
EzekiePs time we know a trade in that article was carried 
on between the two peoples. * Blue and purple from the 
isles of Elishah was that which covered thee,' the prophet 
says, speaking to Tyre. The ^olians were perhaps the 
children of Elishah ; they had situations in the north-west 
of Asia Minor, where those fish are found ; but they are 
found elsewhere too. Chittim drove out the Hamite set- 
tlers who first occupied Crete and other islands, and after- 
wards crossed over to the south-west comer of Asia Minor, 
and was the nation called Carians. The Dodanim were in 
niyricum and in the city of Troy." 

" Where is Ulyricum, uncle Sam ?" 
' ** Here, Tiny — along the eastern shore of the Adriatic. 
The Dodanim settled there. Tarshish seems to have gone 
to Spain. The Bible does not tell us directly as much ; but 
the prophet Ezekiel, speaking of Tyre, says, * Tarshish was 
thy merchant by reason of the multitude of all kinds of 
riches ; with silver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded in thy 
fairs.' Now, Spain in old time, we know from old historians, 
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was rich in these metals ; her silver especially was very 
abundant and beautiful, and the Phoenicians made great 
merchandise of it, and planted colonies there to work the 
metal, which the natives did not know how to do. The 
lead-fields of Spain are still some of the richest in the 
world; and as for tin, there was hardly any other place 
where the Phoenicians could have got it. The only 
other places were Lusitania, or Portugal, and Cornwall in 
Great Britain ; and it is very unlikely they went to any 
such far-away and hardly known region, when the coast of 
Spain offered them plenty. Even the coast of Spain was a 
long voyage off in those days ; and * ships of Tarshish ' are 
supposed to mean great merchant vessels— like what Eng- 
lish people mean now by an East Indiaman — a vessel built 
to go the longest and most difficult kind of a trading 
voyage. I should remark, that in after times, when the 
power of Tyre fell and this close trade and intercourse with 
Tarshish came to an end, the Hebrews, who were not a 
trading people then, and knew little or nothing about the 
whole Greek nation except through the Phoenicians, lost 
sight of Tarshish, and even lost the knowledge of where it 
had been. So we are driven to collect evidence." 

" I like collecting evidence," said Dan. " Now there 
are three sons of Japheth yet to be settled." 

" They will not hold us long. Tubal and Meshech took 
their place, we believe, along the borders of the Black Sea, 
and between that and the Caspian. They were one of the 
most powerful nations of "Western Asia at one time, but 
they dwindled to a mere strip of country. They were close 
neighbours of Armenia and Colchis ; you will find them in 
history, boys, under the names of Tibareni and Mbschici. 
Ezekiel helps us to place them. He says Tubal and Me- 
shech traded with Tyre, in * the persons of men and vessels 
of brass.' Now, that is still the region whence the most 
beautiful slaves are brought — the modem province of 
Georgia ; and the copper of a tribe neighbouring to that 
region was known for its brightness and its purity. So you 
see, commerce helps us, boys." 

" And where did Tiras go ?" 
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" It is not certain. His name is not mentioned again. 
But there are two sons of Gomer to be spoken of, who did 
not go westward. Ashkenaz is thought to have settled 
along the southern coast of the Black Sea, and to have 
given his name to it. From the Sea of Ashkenaz, it came 
to be Pontus Axenus, and so Pontus Euxinus. Togarmah 
was certainly Armenia. The Armenians themselves have 
a tradition that they are descended from Thorgomass or 
Tiorgarmah ; and the way the name is mentioned in the 
Bible leaves no reasonable doubt of it. Ezekiel says, 
speaking to Tyre, * They of the house of Togarmah traded 
in thy fairs with horses and horsemen and mules.' You 
remember, I told you the wealth of Armenia was in her 
horses and mules, that the rich pasturages of the country 
supplied. And the people were and are keen traders. So, 
Tiny, * by these were the isles of the Gentiles divided in 
their lands ; every one after his tongue, after their fami- 
lies, in their nations.' They were a wild set, the sons of 
Jagteth, in the first ages of the world's history. Fighting 
seemed to be the business they did best ; and they have 
kept up the taste ! I really do not know what they were 
remarkable for, during long periods of those early times, 
but warring and conquering. To act out their father's 
name and extend themselves seemed the family passion. 
I believe it is yet. Only among the Greeks it would ap- 
pear that Javan left an inheritance of taste and love of the 
beautiful to his children, which early began to show itself. 
When Esarhaddon, King of Assyria, was building his 
splendid temples and palaces, he had Greek artists to help 
in the ornamenting of them. Their names are mentioned 
in an inscription which says so. And there the inscription 
stands to this day to tell us !" 

"Where, uncle Sam?" 

" Found among the ruins. But we have not got to Esar- 
haddon yet, chil(&en." 

" But, sir, the children of Japheth do better things now 
than merely extend themselves. They make discoveries 
and find out sciences." 

" Extension in another way," said my uncle ; " and con- 
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quest and power in another way. They are a restless race 
still. But now let us go on to the children of Ham. Open 
the atlas, boys ; let us see the map of Egypt and Arabia 
and southern Asia. 

^' Gush is the first mentioned of Ham's children, and 
the Cushites were one of the greatest of the Hamite 
nations. Egypt was the Hand of Ham/ but Cush was 
not in Egypt. Here is his place, just south of Egypt ; 
the kingdom of Ethiopia; and you must not thmk of 
these people as being negroes. They are said by Hero- 
dotus to have been the handsomest people in the world ; 
tall, stalwart, dark, and very fine looking. Besides 
Ethiopia, in the very early times, the Cushites spread far 
abroad. You must fancy a line of Cushite settlements all 
along the southern shore of Arabia, and up the Persian 
Gulf, and in Babylonia and Assyria, and from there onward 
north and east to the banks of the Indus. They did not 
retain these possessions, but for a time there they were ; 
and they have left signs of their presence in magnificent 
architectural remains, the ruins of which can be traced to 
this day. The sons of Shem or Japheth sooner or later 
overwhelmed these early colonists; but there was the 
Cushite stock left, and a mingling of Cushite language 
with the Shemitic, and the riches of the old Cushite arts 
and accomplishments. But only in Ethiopia they held 
their ground as a pure Cushite nation. The old kingdom 
of Ethiopia included what we call Nubia and Abyssinia and 
Sennaar, &c. ; from Syene on the border of Egypt, down 
south and west. It was often under the same rule as 
Egypt; the king sometimes Ethiopian, sometimes and 
oftener not ; and Meroe here, at the grand fork of' the 
Nile, was the principal city, and gave name to the prin- 
cipal part of the territory. Seba, the son of Cush, settled 
in Ethiopia ; the others seemed to have scattered them- 
selves all along the shores of the Indian Ocean for some 
distance, as far as Susiana, or Chuzistan, beyond the 
~" "s. But the Arabian settlements were early overlaid, 

I said, by a Shemitic race, the sons of Joktan. Only 
the shores of the Persian Gulf it would seem that 
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Bheba and Dedan were connected with Joktanite tribes of 
ibe same name and neighbourhood, and carried on in after 
times the great caravan trade with Palestine in the goods 
•of India. Nimrod's name was not so soon lost. 

" * He began to be a mighty one in the earth,' the 
Bible says ; and of all the people who ever tried to exalt 
themselves, he was certainly one of the most successful. 
*The beginning of his kingdom was Babel, andErech, and 
Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar ;' and from there 
it seems he went up into Assyria and founded four more 
great cities. Our English Bible says Asshur founded them ; 
but that is probably a mistranslation. The Hebrew words 
win read the other way ; and Asshur is out of place among 
the Cushites ; and the Bible elsewhere calls Assyria * the 
land of Nimrod.' So I think it is certain." 

" Are any of those cities left yet, uncle Sam ?" 

" Nothing but ruins ; and in most cases we cannot be 
sure of the place the ruins represent. But the old Erech 
is thought to be found in the modem WarTca^ or Irak; 
and there and at Mugheir there are, as I told you, ruins of 
iemple-towers dating back to Nimrod's time. Babylon 
was rebuilt long afterwards, and Nineveh ; but in spite of 
Nebuchadnezzar and all the kings who ever lived, over all 
that land Nimrod's name still lives in the mouths of the 
Arabs. 

" I shall not forget when I first heard it from one of 
tihem. I was going down the Tigris on a raft. Towards 
evening, one pleasant evening in spring, we came near 
an immense heap of rains on the eastern bank of the river. 
It was all green then, as the Assyrian ruins are after the 
spring rains ; the mound and the meadows around it were 
all fresh and green and full of flowers of every colour ; the 
ruin looked very like a natural hill, and you might think it 
was, but for the bits of pottery and brick and alabaster 
scattered over it, half hid among the grass. The river 
was swollen from the rains and rushed along rather fu- 
riously; a sort of dam, a large piece of mason- work 
stretched across it; and over this and around this the 
waters whirled and eddied, and made a tolerably large 
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cataract. "We went over with a dash, safely ; and when 
my Arab boatman had got through his religious exclama- 
tions, which the danger had called up, he informed me that 
the dam was built by Nimrod, and that it was made for a 
causeway to let him cross over from the city, the ruins of 
which we were passing, to a palace on the opposite bank." 

" What ruins were those, uncle Sam ?" 

" I believe they were found to be the ruins which mark 
the place of the old city of Calah. The Arabs call them 
Nimrcmd. Nimrod was made a deified hero of the early 
Babylonish religion ; and his name in the inscriptions is 
the same with the name given to Meroe, the chief city of 
the Cushites in Ethiopia. That shows the connexion be- 
tween the peoples. But now we must finish up the children 
of Ham. 

" Mizraim is next to Cush. That means the two Egypts, 
Upper and Lower. They were reckoned two regions, though 
under one king. The crown of Upper Egypt was white, 
and the crown of Lower Egypt was red ; and the two to- 
gether made the royal diadem, or pshent, as it was called. 
Now here are a great many tribes spoken of as children of 
Mizraim. Some of them, the Naphtuhim, the Pathrusim, 
Casluhim, and Caphtorim, were in Egypt itself; others 
branched off. The Philistines we shall come to by-and-by." 

" Then where was Phut ? What a name !" said Prissy. 

" We are not certain of more than that he was in Africa, 
probably not far from Egypt proper. He is not much 
mentioned ; but the prophet Nahum speaks of him as one 
of the supporters of the strength of the great Egyptian 
city Thebes. * Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength, and 
it was infinite : Put and Lubim were thy helpers.' " - 

" Where is that, sir ?" said Liph. 

" Li the third chapter — ^ninth verse." 

" But Thebes is not spoken of here." 

" What makes you think so ? * Populous No, that was 
situate among the rivers ;' that was Thebes, my boy." 

" Then who was Lubim ?" said Priscilla. 

" Perhaps the same as the Mizraite Lehabim. They are 
not the same as the Ludim ; those were probably another 
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African branch. The Lubim were a Mizraite family that 
went off towards the west. In the Bible, and also in old 
Egyptian monuments, we find them mentioned as a people 
tinder tribute to Egypt, or under its rule ; and as a white 
northern people. So they were along the north coast of 
Africa, and with their kindred tribes were called the 
Libyans. From the earliest times a stream of emigration 
has poured westward into Africa, between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Great Desert. The first of these emigrants 
were no doubt the Lubim and their fellow tribes. Later, 
they were conquered by the Egyptians in the time of 
Barneses IIL ; and later still, the fate of Ham's children 
overtook them. They were forced to go back from the 
sea-coast by the incoming Phoenicians and Greek colonists ; 
and now there they are yet, on the borders of the Great 
Desert, and partly within it and in the mountains ; while 
their Shemitic successors pasture their flocks in the rich 
plains they once owned. One great Arab tribe holds the 
ground from Egypt to Morocco — ^the old territory, I sup- 
pose, of the Libyans. Some of these Mizraite people 
spread into the islands of the sea and the comer of Asia 
Minor, whence the children of Chittim drove them out; 
they could not stand anywhere." 

" Now, uncle Sam," said Liph, who sat with the map 
before him while Daniel held an open Bible (and so did 
Prissy and I, for that matter), " there is nobody else left of 
the Hamites but Canaan." 

" Well, you see where he went. Sidon was his first- 
bora, and the father of the great Phoenician nation; 
here is his city, Sidon, it is a city yet, up high on the 
coast of Palestine. The other sons and descendants of 
Canaan were scattered over the land. The Hamathite was 
up here, in the valley of the Orontes, at the very northern 
border of it ; the Sinite, further up yet, on the slopes of 
Lebanon; the Arkite and Arvadite were in Phoenicia. 
The rest of the family, of whom we know anything, filled 
the country of Canaan, with one exception. In the south- 
west, on the sea-coast, stretching along for many a mile, 
is a rich level plain ; a great com-^eld it is and was, and 
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has been for centuries. That the Philistines got hold of. 
They were another branch of Ham's family, and came very 
early indeed out of Egypt and planted themselves here. 
That is the end of the list of the Hamites. They became 
great nations ; they established themselyes in great power ; 
they had arts and accomplishments superior to other 
peoples at that day. Homes of civilisation grew up from 
a Hamite stock in many and many a place ; they were 
merchants, and builders, and people of great abUity in 
forming and establishing empire; yet Siey sooner or 
later everywhere went down before their brethren Shem 
and Japheth. But wherever they were, they left traces of 
themselves which remained. Very massive pieces of archi- 
tecture, which once must have belonged to a magnificent 
nation ; a peculiar mixture of language ; and a native re> 
ligion in part at least of low creature-worship, and in part 
of high creature-worship. Not only sun and stars and the 
creating or preserving deities supposed to reside or to be 
represented in them ; but trees, and stones, and cats, and 
dogs, and even viler and lower tlungs; what is called 

" They seem to have been a sensuous people," said my 
grandmother. " Shem and Japheth were more intel- 
lectual." 

" Ay," said my unde. " "Well, now we come to Shem 
—the 'name of renown;' for all the real glory of the 
world came in his line. "We have not much to do here 
with great nations and peoples ; for the Bible goes on to 
tell .us about that glory ; and it was not the glory of con- 
quest or fighting. "We must see, however, where Shem's 
place in the world was. He was the ' fatiier of all the 
children of Eber,' that is, of all Abraham's race ; but he 
had other children too. Elam, he inhabited this district 
south of Assyria, between it and the Persian Gulf; after-*- 
wards called Susiana. It is also Chuzistan, you remem- 
ber. It seems that the Elamites were first settled thers^ 
and then overcome by the Cushites, who for some time 
established a powerful monarchy, put the Elamites under, 
and gave their own name to the region. They were named 
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CosscBt, or Ciasians, Still Elam was Elam, in Bible lan- 
guage ; the power of the Coshites lasted but for a time. 
Asi^ur, another son of Shem, seems to have had the like 
fete in Assyria. That was his country ; and there, as we 
have seen, Nimrod and his Cushites invaded and took pos- 
session of him. There can be no doubt of it. Arts and 
accomplishments went up out of Babylonia into Assyria — 
they (fid not come down." 

" How can you know it, sir ?" Liph asked. 

" Take one thing, my boy. Their cuneiform writing, you 
know, or I will show you, it is made up with a wedge- 
shaped character, placed in a great variety of combinations. 
With a tool fashioned to this wedge-shape at the end, you 
see how quick and easily a man could punch in a soft 
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biick all the characters as fast* as he wanted them. In 
Babylonia they had only brick. But in Assyria they 
wrought in stone; and the characters had to be carved 
with infinite pains in basalt or alabaster. It is easy to see 
from this circumstance alone where the cuneiform writing 
began. When the conquerors went up from Shinar into 
Aflrfiur's country, they carried their way of writing along 
vrith them, though it was no longer so convenient a way." 
"Aram comes next. Aram means high-land; and by 
that word the Jews meant all the tract of country — ^which 
is a table-land of 2000 feet height above the sea-level — 
all that tract stretching north and east from the borders 
of Palestine, from the Lake of Tiberias and the shores of 
the upper Jordan over to the borders of the Euphrates. 
All that is Aram. It is generally called Syria now ; but 
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Aram did not include so much as that term takes in. We 
do not know where Lud went ; and Arphaxad is famous 
only for his children. Eber was his grandson. Eber's 
two sons, Peleg and Joktan, were the fathers of the really 
interesting part of Shem's family. Joktan's sons colonised 
the whole southern portion of Arabia, and formed a great, 
powerful, long-existing kingdom there. From Mecca, 
along nearly the whole southern coast and far into the in- 
terior. This was the great kingdom of Sheba, that we 
read of in the Bible, and from which spices and incense 
and precious stones were brought to Jerusalem. It is a 
land of spices. Along that coast, you remember, the 
Cushites had made settlements, and built, and established 
themselves. The Joktanite tribes swept over them, and 
became the owners and masters ; but the Cushite stock 
remaining no doubt was mixed with the conquerors, and 
the result was a strong, energetic, sea-faring people. The 
tribe of Seba in the south-west was the most powerful, 
and gave name to the principal kingdom. The Joktanite 
Arabs occupy the same ground now; and there are re- 
mains of the Cyclopaean Cushite architecture and Cushite 
inscriptions in the stone. I should say, the Joktanite Arabs 
occupy a part of the same ground now. The Ishmaelite 
Arabs have spread over tjie northern part of the peninsula, 
and, as they assert, over nearly the whole of it, except one 
or two districts in the south. But that is not proved." 

" Is that all, uncle Sam ?" I said, as he shut up Ms 
book. 

" All of what ? It is all of the world's very ancient 
history. Tiny ; at least, all that I am going to tell you. 
Now we are ready to take up the history of Abraham. 
Japhcth, and Ham, and Shem too, are cleared out of the 
way." 

" I am glad," said I. " But I like the world's history." 
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Sept. 12. — Abraham's Journey. 

Four hundred years had passed since the flood. Nearly 
three hundred years had gone by smee the Tower of Babel 
and the division of tongues. The tribes and nations of 
men were in full progress of growth and power. The 
Ganaanites had settled in Palestine. Nimrod's kingdom 
had long been established in Babylonia and Assyria. And 
then began God's wonderful work of preparation for bring- 
ing the world back to himself. ' The Lord said unto 
Abraham, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father's house, unto a land that I 
will show thee.' " 

" You must tell the children what work of preparation 
you mean," said my grandmother. 

" You do not see what Abraham could have to do with 
it," said my uncle, looking round at our expectant faces. 
" As little did he ! But he obeyed, not knowing whither he 
went ; and now we understand what it was all for. Three 
hundred years after the Tower of Babel and God's judg- 
ment there ; Shem still living, with his son and grandsons, 
Arphaxad, Salah, and Eber, and yet the world had for- 
gotten God again. They were building temples to the 
moon, and paying divine honour to stones and trees, and 
indulging in more and more new forms of idolatry every 
day. Then God chose out one family, to whom he would 
give the knowledge of himself, that so through them all 
the earth might at last learn." 

" But why could he not teach all the earth, just as well 
as one family ?" 

" Teach them all quick, as by a flash of lightning ?" 
said my uncle. " No doubt the Lord could ; but what 
good would it do? Had not that been tried? Once, 
fresh from Paradise — once, just escaped from the deluge 
of waters, the whole human family had known the truth ; 
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and they would not keep it. Men had to be taught in 
some more lasting way. Besides, they needed to know 
more about God, and a long education for that was neces- 
sary. God would give the knowledge of himself to men ; 
but there must be a people to receive and keep his in- 
structions and his commandments ; and to receive and 
keep too the prophecies of the coming Deliverer ; that his 
way might be prepared, and that when he came it might 
be sure to all the world that it was he, and no other. So 
^ God at first did visit the nations, to take out of them a 
people for his name.' * The God of glory speared unto 
our father Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, before 
h« dwelt in Charran, and said imto him. Get thee out of 
thy country, and from thy kindred, and come into the 
land which I shall show thee. And I will make of thee 
a great nation, and I will bless thee, and make thy name 
great ; and thou shalt be a blessing.' Here is the begin- 
ing, children, of the promise of glory to Shem. Eber was 
Shem's great grandson ; and Abraham was the sixth m 
descent from him." 

" But, sir," said Liph, " why was it necessary for Abra- 
ham to go out of his country ?" 

" God would have his people a separate people, all hy 
themselves, in the place tiiat he had prepared for them*. 
They must come away from the rich plains of Ghaldtea and 
the great idol temples that were towering up to heareit 
with their temptations ; and be taught about the true God 
in a school through which he would bring them all alone, 
and in a country where they would not be mixed up with 
other peoples. But all that Abraham knew was the com- 
mand and the blessing. He was one of three brothers, and 
probably the youngest, though mentioned first on account 
of his ignity. * Abram, Nahor, and Haran.' They were 
living with their father in the land of the Ghaldees, and 
there Haran died. Then, when the command came to 
Abram to go forth out of that land, it seems his father 
Terah and the whole tribe determined to go with hhn." 

" They were not wanted," said Liph. 

<< They went for their own sakes* It is not likely tixe 
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secret of Abraham's movement was revealed to them. To 
them it seemed, I suppose, very 1 ke what a young man's 
going abroad seems to us — a notion for a new place, and 
making his fortune. They would not understand, perhaps, 
his religious motive if he told it ; for Abraham, like Noah, 
was alone in his religion. The people of the land were 
Cushite idolaters, or Shemite followers of them ; his own 
father Terah and his brother Nahor were no better ; so 
when he avowed his resolution to go north, they only went 
too to keep all the tribe together, and maybe to share 
the riches of a new land. 80 * Terah took Abram his son, 
and Lot the son of Haran, his son's son, and Sarai his 
danghter-in-law, his son Abram' s wife; and they went 
forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the 
land of Canaan.' It seems that Nahor went too as far as 
Haran, though he is not mentioned among those that set 
oiLt to go to Canaan." 

" But I don't see how they went north," said Liph. 
" Haran lies south of Ur of the Chaldees." 

'^ That depends upon where Ur of the Chaldees was, does 
it not ?" 

'' I have been reading about it, sir, in a book of travels. 
It was the place called Orfa, in Mesopotamia. There is a 
mosque of Abraham there, and a spring called the Lake 
of Abraham, full of fish ; and the Mussulmen believe the 
fisb are under Abraham's protection, and could not be 
codced if any one was to try." 

" I know," said my uncle ; " and I know that it is a. 
mistake about the fish. I have eaten them myself — very 
well fried. But the tradition is as you give it, Liph ; and 
the place is supposed by all the Arabs of the region to be. 
the veiy place of Abraham's native city. Nevertheless, 
there are two serious difficulties in the way. Orfa was 
never, so far as we know, called Ur ; and it was not in the 
land of the Chaldees. There is no getting over that fact. 
And, moreover, now the old cuneiform inscriptions of As- 
syria and Babylonia are coming in to help us understand 
many things. People have only lately begun to read them. 
Open your map. The true land of the Chaldees is this 
k2 
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lower part of Babylonia, nearest the Persian Gulf. The 
name afterwards may have extended to a larger region, 
when the power of the Chaldaean monarch stretched up 
into Assyria ; but it never at any time reached to this part 
of Mesopotamia where Orfa is situated. Now, down here 
in the true land of the Chaldees, below Babylon some dis- 
tance, are the ruins of one of their old cities, called now 
Mugheir, or * the mother of bitumen.' One of the very old 
temple-towers of which I told you is still remaining in its 
ruins^ the outside wall of bricks laid in bitumen, as the 
workers at the Tower of Babel wrought. From inscriptions 
on its bricks, this city is now known to have been called Ur 
or Hur. It was the capital of a king named Urukh, and for 
centuries it was a great city. That temple was dedicated 
to the moon-god, Hurkt, from which the place seems to 
have got its name, and perhaps its sacredness, in part ; for 
it was esteemed especially sacred for a great, great many 
years. So much, that it was used as a city of burial- 
places ; from a distance people brought their dead there, 
it is believed for so long a time as eighteen hundred years, 
even long after Ur had ceased to be great in any other way. 
It is perhaps the very oldest of the Babylonian cities whose 
ruins are identified. What is to be seen now is a number 
of low mounds, girdled about with an enclosure, and within 
and without the enclosure it is a place of graves. The 
ground is thick with them. Towards one comer of the en- 
closure the ruins of the temple stand. Two of its stages 
or platforms can be traced yet. It is supposed to have 
been built near a hundred years before Abraham quitted 
Ur — -that is, a little while before he was bom ; if so, when 
he lived there the city was in its glory." 

" Where is Haran, then ?" said my grandmother. 

^^ Haran is in the north of Mesopotamia, about twenty 
or twenty-five miles from Orfa. There is no doubt of its 
being the trae Haran, and never has been." 

" That seems to me a very circuitous course to go to 
Palestine. All the way up there to go round and come 
down again." 
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" It is the only way, mother, a tribe having flocks and 
herds could go to get to Palestine. On the other side of 
the Euphrates they would have found deserts without 
pasture and without water, and no doubt then as now 
roving bands of wild robbers, who would have made their 
journey very insecure. You must remember, children, 
what sort of a journey this was. There was no train of 
waggons loaded with furniture. The wealth of the tribe 
was in flocks and cattle. The tents and the women would 
be packed on the backs of camels, as now ; the few iron or 
copper cooking-vessels slung upon other camels, with the 
carpets and tent-furniture, and bags of meal and dates. 
Terah was an old man; but you can imagine his sons, 
Abraham and Nahor, galloping about on fine horses, to 
direct the movements of the tribe and to lead them. Very 
likely a long spear in the hand marked out the chiefs then 
as it does now. Terah would wear the scarlet cloak of the 
head of the tribe. The servants would be on foot, running 
along by the camels and donkeys, and others guiding and 
driving the long procession of bands of sheep and cattle 
and camels. And with such a party going on their travels, 
it would be well worth their while to take the trouble to 
cross the Euphrates and go up along its left bank. There 
they would be secure from predatory wild men of the de- 
serts, and they would be surroimded on every hand, and 
from night till morning, by the rich grass and grain- 
growing plain of Shinar.'* 

" How long would it take them ?" my grandmother 
asked. 

" I don't know," said my uncle ; " caravan travelling is 
slow work. Twelve or fifteen miles a day is as much as 
can be managed, and that takes five or six hours. You 
think that is a short day's journey ; but you must re- 
member the cool hours only are fit for moving, when the 
weather is hot ; and in any time, camels and beasts of 
burden and flocks and cattle can get on but slowly. In 
travelling with a caravan the line of which was two miles 
from end to end, I could go to the head of it in a couple of 
hours by merely walking my horse gently. Then I used to 
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dismount, let my horse feed, and rest on the grass with a 
book for an hour or so, till the caravan had all passed me 
again. I dare say Abraham went no faster." 

** But that must be very tiresome, uncle Sam." 

" No, I don't think it is," said my uncle. " People are 
not in a hurry. Then, when the end of the journey for the 
day was reached, perhaps Terah or his son would stick his 
long spear in the ground as an Arab sheikh does now ; and 
the march would stop. The camels would kneel down and 
have their burdens taken off; the donkeys would be im- 
loaded ; the women would pitch the tents, and men would 
run round vdth wooden mallets to drive the tent-pins home ; 
the camels would come to be milked, and the women would 
fetch water and gather brushwood to make fires aad cook 
the evening meal, while the men would gather in circles 
and talk, till it was ready. That is the way they do 
now." 

" But what makes you think it is the way they did then, 
uncle Sam?" I asked. 

" Because, Tiny, in that land and among those people 
that are the children of Shem, manners do not change. 
Just as they did four thousand and three thousand years 
ago, so they do in this day. If they did not, we should 
be puzzled to understand a great many things in the Bible. 
But now, what we find spoken of in the Bibl^ as happening 
three or four thousand years ago, we can exactly under- 
stand, because we see the very same done now. That is 
why God made and chose the children of Shem to be 
keepers of his promises and teachings. The children of 
Ham have lost eveiything, even themselves ; the children 
of Japheth are for ever changing ; their motto is to go for- 
ward ; they never stand still. They are not like to-day 
what they were five hundred years back. But the children 
of Shem do not change. Their very language does not 
change. We could not understand the French or the 
English of a thousand years ago. But the languages of 
Bhem's descendants are like * languages cast in a mould, 
firm and durable as the rock. Abraham was the father of 
the whole Hebrew race, and of all the great family of Ish- 
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maelite Arabs ; whftt he did, Isaac and Jacob and Ishmad 
did, and after them their children ; the very things and 
customs are before onr eyes ; we see the old Bible times as 
in a living picture." 

" So that was why God chose Shem," said Priscilla. 

" Ay, Prissy ; but remember God made Shem before he 
chose him. ' Known unto Gk)d are all his works, from the 
foundation of the world.' And it is beautiful when we can 
see how perfect they are." 

" Ay, and when we know as we are known — by-and- 
by," said my grandmother, "how much beauty we shall 
fieel" 

" Then they must have been two or three weeks going 
from Ur to Haran ?" said Daniel. 

" Probably. And look at the map. At first their road 
"would lie among the rich grass and com of the plain of 
^linar, then, no doubt, fertile and fruitful. The Eu- 
l^rates would be always at hand to supply water for the 
fiocks. Let them get as high as Hit, and from there the 
character of the country changes. The land is no longer 
so low ; the banks of the rivers are higher, and canals 
could not be made to draw the water ofiF through the whole 
country as was later done below. The land between the two 
livers is i^ain one immense plain, but not the plain of 
&inar. It is different at different times of the year. In 
spring, after the rams, it is an unbroken spread of the 
richest verdure, giving supplies of pasturage without end, 
and adorned with multitudes of flowers. They are not 
scattered about, spotting the grass here and there like our 
dandelions ; but they stretch out in thick carpets and 
patches of red and yellow and blue, as far almost as you 
can see. The dogs come in &om roving about after game, 
with their hides dyed with the colour of the flowers where 
they have been. That is the way Abraham and Terah 
found it, if they went in spring. In the middle of March 
it is in its gloiy. When summer comes, these vast flowery 
plains are dried up, and nothing but a sandy desert 
stretches across from river to river. But even then Abra- 
ham would have found no difficulty ; for along the course 
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of the rivers there is always delicious shade to be had, and 
plenty of good pasture. Up along those grassy plains the 
long line of camels and sheep went slowly on, while the 
chiefs of the tribe, as Arab chiefs do now, went very likely 
on fine horses to lead the way, or galloped ofiF to the right or 
left on a course after game. At night, nothing could be or 
can be more pleasant than an encampment in the desert. The 
spring evenings are soft and mild ; the air comes perfumed 
from the fields of flowers ; the cattle are moving about^ 
the horses are led to water ; the groups of tents and scenes 
of busy life around you are set off by the wide desert hori- 
zon and the unbroken vault of the blue sky. At evening, 
however, there would be one point of difference between 
the way of things now and in Abraham's journey. One 
great difference. A Bedouin Arab, if he prays at all — 
about which he is not always very particular — ^tums his 
face towards Mecca as near as he can, and makes Moslem 
prostrations. But Abraham, in those evenings of his 
pilgrimage, sought a place to be alone with the true Gk)d, 
whom he was obeying, and to enjoy his presence." 

" Abraham's obedience had not cost him much, so far,** 
said Liph. 

" 'Not in the matter of this desert life, for there are few 
things more pleasant. But remember, he obeyed at any 
cost. * He went out not knowing whither he went.' He 
did not know now. He followed where the Lord led, as 
every child of God has done since ; not seeking to choose 
for himself. Children, that is faith, and it is the faith that 
works by love, too. He had left one of the richest lands 
that the sun shines upon. 

" This desert that I have been speaking about lasts till 
you come to a little river, the Khaboor, which curves round 
here, and cuts the northern part of Mesopotamia in two. 
Crossing this and going on northward, they would come to 
a still different region, where Haran lies. It is an open 
country also, rolling or plain, with no trees at all, but with 
large tracts that w3l bear rich cultivation. It is not like 
the plain of Shinar. Stony and thin and bare land comes 
in between great com and grass districts. Here it is not 
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80 fiercely hot ; the climate is delicious in early summer, 
when I was there ; no dews, and nice cool airs blowing- 
oyer from Mount Taurus here in the north-west. And in 
the hill-country a little beyond there is rich vegetation and 
plenty of fruit trees. This open country is Padan Aram ; 
*the district at the foot of the hills;' the cultivated high 
land of Aram ; that is what the name means. And here, 
for some reason, the company with whom Abraham was 
travelling made a stop. Half of them had no idea of going 
to Canaan. They were merely suiting themselves with a 
resting-place ; and * they came unto Haran and dwelt there.* 
Here is Haran, you see, in the far north of Mesopotamia ; 
there is no doubt of this being the place. How long they 
dwelt there before Abraham left them we do not know ; 
but it must have been some time, for mention is made of 
the ' substance ' that Abraham and Lot had gathered there, 
and *the souls that they had gotten;' that is, the slaves 
they had become possessed of. The whole tribe abode there 
at any rate until the death of Terah." 

" And then Abraham went on," said Priscilla. 

" I don't see how he came to stop," said I. " He had 
not got to Canaan." 

" He did not know he was going to Canaan, Tiny. He 
went as he was bidden. Round about Haran it is a beautiful 
country ; so fine that it seems Nahor was satisfied to re- 
main there ; and he and his portion of the family took it 
for their permanent home. But that would have been one 
very reason why Abraham must not. It became a place 
for the Chaldaean language and the worship of Chaldaean 
gods ; and down to a very late date it was noted for keep- 
ing the remains of both language and worship, which I 
suppose Nahor had brought there. But Abraham was to 
be separated from all who followed idols. * I called him 
alone, and blessed him, and increased him,' the Lord said. 
When Terah was dead, the call came again to Abraham, to 
rise up and quit kindred and home, and go further, to a 
land which he should after receive for an inheritance. * So 
Abram departed, as the Lord had spoken unto him ; and 
Lot went with him; and Abram was seventy and five 
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years old when he departed out of Haran.' They took dl 
their substance, their flocks and herds and servants ; and 
Bet ofiF once mor«." 

" But Abraham knew the Lord would take care of him, 
uncle Sam." 

" Yes, Tiny ; and we know he will tak^ care of us ; and 
yet, child, to follow God in the dark, as it were, as he did, 
* not knowing whither he went '—quitting what is already 
known and dear — ^it is what we 4o not easily ! Not at all, 
unless we are true soldiers of Christ, and ready to obey 
orders at all hazards." 

" But we ought not to leave home and friends to be 
Christians," said Priscilla. 

" We must be ready, if the order comes," said unde 
Sam. ".It is the business of a soldier, as I once heard an 
officer say, to obey orders, and not to ask for orders. It is 
not for us to choose. And * he that loveth his life ' when 
Christ calls for it, * shall lose it ;' but as a deserter in tiiie 
war. ' He that forsaketh not all that he hath, cannot be 
my disciple.' " 

" Abraham is a grand example of obedient faith," said 
my grandmother ; " so he is called * the father of them 
that believe.' How beautiful his obedience was in every 
point, like the obedience of a child, who does not pretend 
to know the reason." 

" It was the obedience of perfect trust," said my imde. 
" And so he was honoured with that wonderful title, * the 
friend of God.' It is curious that the Arabs know him by 
that name to this day. All over the western part of Asia 
he is called univaisally el Khalil, that is * The Friend.' 

" * They went forth to go into the Iwid of Canaan, and 
into the land of Canaan they capie.' Westward they went. 
Two days' travel would bring them to the border of the 
Euphrates, not far, probably, from Bir, which has long 
been a highway point on the river for eastern and western 
travel. How they got over the river I cannot tell you. 
At Bir the stream is some ten or twelve feet deqp, pretty 
swift on the left side. There might have been a fording- 
place for the cattle— I believe there was, lower down ; and 
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the goods may very likely have gone over on rafts, such as 
they make there now, and have made for ages beyond me- 
mory. You know, wood is scarce ; there are no trees in 
Mesopotamia, except when you get near the hills. The 
people take off the skins of sheep and goats, keeping them 
as whole as possible ; sew up all the openings except one, 
after the skins are properly diied and cured; and then 
blow them up with air and fasten the opening securely. A 
framework is got ready, of poplar branches and reeds ; and 
the blown-up skins are carefully tied to it with osiers; 
then the raft is launched; and upon the framework are 
piled the bales, or the baskets, or whatever merchandise is 
to be carried. There are skins enough underneath to keep 
the framework high and dry. On those rafts people go up 
and down those rivers now, and on nothing else, above 
Bagdad. When they are to carry a passenger a little hut 
is made on the raft, with a wooden bedstead covered with 
reeds and spread with skins ; and so one may travel very 
comfortably ; not much as if one was on a steamboat. 
Arabs guide the rafts with oars, long poles with some 
pieces of split cane tied to one end. Perhaps such rafts 
<»rried Abraham's stock of goods over the nver. Or he 
may have used boats such as were made there long ages 
ago, and like wiiat are made still at Bagdad ; circular boats, 
^ round like a shield,' as an old historian describes them ; 
built of willow boughs, covered with skins and smeared 
with bitumen. They were made large enough to carry 
Animals on board ; but their navigation must have been a 
matter of difficulty, one thinks, who is accustomed to have 
a head and stem to a boat. At any rate, Abraham and 
Lot got their goods and chattels across somehow. Then 
there lay before them a seven days' journey to Aleppo." 

" Do we know that they went there ?" said my grand- 
mother. 

" jN'o, mother ; except from the inevitable nature of 
some of the routes of travel in the East They would 
not take to the desert ; they probably kept very much the 
aame track that caravan journeys have followed for centu- 
ries, going from Orfa to Aleppo. That track would take 
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them through a tolerably fertile country most of the way, 
and also from there to Damascus. We have nothing else 
but tradition to show that Abraham was at either place. 
The Arabs say, that on his way to Canaan he made some 
stay at Aleppo, which, indeed, is not fertile enough to be 
yery inviting. However, they used still to show a stone 
trough into which the milk of Abraham's cows was poured ; 
and they tell that some neighbouring poor people, to whom 
he gave milk every day, used to gather at evening about 
the foot of the hill, and cry out now and then, Ibrahim 
haleb ; that is, ' Abraham has milked.' So from haleh 
came the name Aleppo, when the city was afterwards 
built." 

" That was giving Abraham a good character," said 
Priscilla. 

" Deserved more or less by all the Bedouin Arabs," said 
my uncle. " They would think it a disgrace to sell milk, 
though they will give it now to the traveller who passes by 
them. Damascus was already a city in Abraham's time, 
but I do not believe the old story that says he was king of 
it. His chief servant, some time later, was Eliezer of Da- 
. mascus ; but whether bought there or bom there we do not 
know. But Abraham had been called to go into the land 
of Canaan ; I have no idea that he tarried on the way. 
Into the land of Canaan he came. And now look on the 
map, children. From Damascus he probably came down 
through the plain, and entered this rich lowland tract to 
the east of the Sea of Cinneroth (the same as Genne- 
sareth), where his cattle and flocks would find plenty of 
food. This was the country called Bashan. From Bashan, 
at the lower end of the Sea of Cinneroth, he would come 
upon the beautiful upland district called Gilead, or Mount 
Gilead. And now I must tell you a little about that." 

" I never knew where Mount Gilead was," said Dan. 

"From Cinneroth down to the Dead Sea runs the 
Jordan ; very crooked, but keeping a due southerly 
course on the whole. This river Jordan runs through a 
very deep valley, rich and level, and from eight miles wide 
to fourteen. On the eastern side of this vaUey, all along 
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the distance from Cinneroth to the Dead Sea, rises up a 
mountain ridge ; not a mountain, for the summit is a pretty 
even line, with no peaks of any note that are seen from a 
distance. But from the bed of the Jordan to the top of 
this mountain ridge is some three thousand feet; and 
further back there are points that rise still much higher. 
The high land itself, the ridge, is two thousand feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean, and the Jordan valley is 
sunk a thousand feet below the Mediterranean; so that 
from the bottom this grand wall is six times the height of 
the Palisades of the North River where they are highest. 
Through this great barrier there are three clefts, where 
ravines and little rivers run down to the Jordan. One 
here— just below Cinneroth — ^the Hieromax ; and that glen 
is rather the region's northern boundary. One here — in 
the midway — ^the river Jabbok ; and the third, still below, 
the river Amon. All this stretch of high rocky land, from 
the one end to the other, is the land of Gilead. The name 
Gilead signified * a hard rocky region.' On the eastward, 
it slopes gently off and melts into the high Arabian plains, 
so that approaching from that side it does not seem high 
ground. And though it is a ^ heap of rock,' when you are 
on it, you are in a beautiful place. Everywhere the richest 
growth of grass and herbage ; the surface of the ground 
not level, but tossed into waves and swells of land ; making 
the prettiest little hills and dales, bright with wild flowers, 
and sweet with the music of wood-pigeons and wild par- 
tridges. Then towards the centre of the region come mag- 
nificent forests of oak and terebinth, arbutus and pine, and 
great fig-trees. Sometimes these are in thickets ; some- 
times they are scattered about more like English park 
scenery ; and in the spring every bit of a brook winding 
about or leaping down its ravine is gay along its borders 
with the rosy oleander." 

" Think of Mount Gilead being such a pretty place," 
said Priscilla. 

"Why not?*' said Liph. 

" On the sides of the hills, or topping them, are now 
the ruins of old places and villages crumbling to dust. In 
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Abraham's time there were none of them. People had 
not lived there long then, and maybe not many villages 
were yet built in the whole land. But the ancient, that is, 
I would say, the first inhabitants were scattered about in 
it, on both sides Jordan; in Gilead the Rephaim and 
Zuzim and Emim were pasturing their flocks no doubt, as 
Abraham did his^. Gilead was and is a great place for 
cattle." 

" I should not think they would have let Abraham and 
Lot come through," said Dan ; " with all their troop, to 
eat up the grass." 

" Grass enough," said my uncle, "and land enough. 
In those days, beifore cities and villages were built and 
people had begun to find their quarters too strait for 
themselves, it was all free ; and there was no hindrance 
whatever to Abraham's walking ' through the length and 
breadth of the land,' if he was disposed. So no doubt h« 
came down through the tempting pastures and forests <rf 
Gilead, till he reached the ravine of the little river 
Jabbok. And on his way he must have had many a 
strange look at the Promised Land, which lay spread out 
for him to look at. These heights of Gilead are every- 
where to be seen from the central parts of Palestine ; and 
of course from them the eye easily takes the range of the 
lower country. From one hill in particular I remember 
the view. It is a hill that Abraham would have passed 
before reaching the ravine of the Jabbok; and it must 
have been very natural for him to turn aside to this or 
some other commanding point, to look at the promised in- 
heritance of his family. An old Saracenic castle crowns 
the hill-top now ; but before the Saracens had ever been 
heard of, the view was the same. And it is one of the 
most magnificent views I ever saw in my life. Right in 
front, stretching away right and left, is the deep dark 
Jordan valley. You can see nearly its whole course, vrith 
the Lake of Tiberias at one end and the Dead Sea at the 
other. Beyond it, there is a long mountain range of Pa- 
lestine ; the hill country and the wilderness of Judea on 
one hand, the mountains of Ephraim and the hills of 
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€klilee more to the north. You see this mountain range 
all crt and fnrrowed by the deep ravines and valleys, or 
wadys as they call them, which lead up right into the heart 
of it. The whole plain of Esdraelon lies spread out oefore 
you, with Mount Carmel and tiie blue Mediterranean 
beyond ; and up to the north the Galilee hills rise gradually 
into the heights of Lebanon ; and the last thing to be 
seen at the utmost horizon on that side is the white cone 
of Mount Hermon." 

" That is unchanged," said my grandmother. 

" In this view I suppose nothing is much changed," 
said my uncle. " Only, on a great many peaks or slopes 
of the hills now there are to be seen the ruins of some old 
place, or the huts and houses of some new place. It was 
all wild nature when Abraham looked at it; nothing 
more civilised than a tent, probably, was in sight. 

" Abraham went on, I suppose, till he came to the river 
Jabbok. Till then he could not get down to cross the 
Jordan. The river Jabbok rises away back at the east of 
this Gilead country, and comes winding down to the 
Jordan through a deep narrow wady. Wady ZurhcL, it is 
called. Many a winter rivulet and brook runs into it in its 
upper courses, which leave only dry beds in summer ; but 
towards its mouth the little river is always a river, and in 
winter sometimes it is impassable. Along its sides it is 
set with a thick growth of cane and oleander ; so you may 
think how gay it is in the spring months, when the oleander 
is in bloom ; all a flush of rosy blossoms, while above are 
the dark oak-groves of the mountain. Through this 
ravine, narrow and wild as it is, Abraham and Lot, with 
their flocks, and herds, and servants, could come easily, in 
summer or autimm, down to the brink of Jordan. The 
Jordan, I told yoOy ftowa thioi^h a wide valley. It is 
not what we shoidd eaUl ftiargpe river— its breadth perhaps, 
on an average, is not BKore ^kMi a htmdred and fifty feet, 
and its depth from four to seven ; though it varies in dif- 
ferent parts, and very much at different seasons. But it 
is by no means easy to cross ; it is a swift, rushing, and 
in some places tumultuous little river ; foaming over rocks 
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and pouring down its winding bed, in parts of which the 
descent is very steep. * The Descender' was the Bible name 
for the river. There were never in those times any boats 
on it/ and of course there were no bridges. The only 
possible way of getting from one side to the other was by 
the fording-places. There were three or four of these ; 
and one of them not very far from where the Jabbok comes 
down to its banks. Abraham and Lot would have to go 
up the Jordan valley, full of oleanders and tamarisks and 
willows and laurustinus and rich tropical vegetation; 
though in summer indeed it is all dried up, and green only 
along the course of the river. However, a little distance 
would bring the flocks and herds to the ford, knovm as 
Bethbara, * the house of passage ;' and there safely enough 
they would all pass over !" 

" So crossing the Jordan is a different thing at one time 
and at another," said my grandmother. 

" Ay !" said my uncle. " But the Promised Land is 
near at all times. Yet near as it is, the Jordan valley in 
some places is dreary and lonely in the extreme ; and even 
in ordinary seasons there were no crossing-places but at 
the fords. * If in the land of peace, wherein thou trustedst, 
the Lord's judgments sometimes wearied thee, then how 
wilt thou do in the swelling of Jordan ?' " 
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Sept. 18. — Trees and Taberkaoles. 

" What did uncle Sam mean by the * swelling of 
Jordan ' ?" I said the next day, while we were waiting on 
the rock for him and my grandmother to come up. 

Liph whistled ; but Dan answered. " I know, Tiny. 
Jordan overflows all his banks in the time of harvest." 

" Those great high banks?" I said. 

" No, that cannot be. You must ask uncle Sam. 
Uncle Sam, Tiny wants to know about the overflowing of 
Jordan." 

" Jordan will come under consideration by and by," 
said my uncle; "but in the mean time you can under- 
stand that a river which has its feeding springs among 
snowy mountains, will be greatly swollen for a time after 
the melting of the snows. That is the case with the 
Jordan. When the snows melt on Lebanon and Hermon, 
the springs and sources of the river are filled, and pour 
down a great increase of their tributary waters. The 
Jordan has two sets of banks ; one, the lower banks that 
shut in the river in its ordinary state ; the other banks 
stand back some distance on either side, and rise higher 
— ^in some places sixty feet or more; — it is the lower 
banks that are filled fiiU and overflowed in the swellings 
of Jordan." 

" Then the fords are covered ?" I said. 

" Certainly, and it is scarcely possible to get over. 
Well — an overflowing tide is everywhere used in the Bible 
to describe a time of great trouble and perplexity. Besides 
that, the passage of Jordan has been for many ages a 
figure of the passage we have to make over the line that 
separates us from our promised land. The best way, little 
Tiny, is to be carried over. There are fords for us too ; 
but the best way is to be carried over." 

" To be carried over, uncle Sam ?" I repeated. 

" Ay. Don't you know, Jesus says to those that love 
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him — ' I will come again and receive you unto myself ? — 
and they say, * Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil ; for thou art with me/ 
But we shall know more of the Jordan hy and by. We 
must go on now with Abraham. 

" Abraham crossed no doubt at the ford of Bethbara, a 
little above the opening of the Jabbok. On the other side 
of the Jordan valley there rose up before him a great 
stretch of mountain country, several thousand feet high to 
the highest part of it ; and the only way to get up into it 
was then, as now," by the ravines of the watercourses — the 
wadys. The hill country on that side of Jordan is full of 
them. They are steep and winding, and often narrow, and 
most of them diy except in the rainy season ; but some- 
times they widen out into little valleys and bits of meadow 
ground with a spring making a green place. At any rate, 
those are the highways up and down, from and to the 
Jordan ; for they wiad down from the very heart of the 
hill country where the springs rise. Up one of these 
wadys Abraham and Lot must have gone with their flocks 
and herds. There is one that opens with a beautiful rich 
plain, not very far from where they crossed the ford ; and 
it leads to the place they were going to ; so I think it 
is likely they took that road when they went * through the 
land unto the place of Sichem, unto the oak of Moreh.' 
I know, Liph, the word is not * oak' in our translation of 
the Bible^ but it ought to beJ' 

" Then why isn't it, sir ?" 

" Just because, when our translation was made, some 
things were not so perfectly understood as they are now." 

" Then perhaps there are other things which we do not 
understand." 

" Perhaps ; and in the meanwhile, Liph, let us go on 
with what knowledge we have. You would not throw away 
ft bushel of com because thei'e were a few grains spilled 
over — ^would you, my boy ? Moreh was the place ; and 
there, under the oak, was Abraham's first resting-place in 
the land of his inheritance ; there the Lord appeared to 
him; there he built the first altar to the Lord in his new 
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country. Look on the map, and let me tell you about this 
place, where the oak of Moreh grew. It is famous for 
other things. 

" Some thirty miles up from the Jordan, one of these 
wadys, or long water-valleys, opens into a rich level plain. 
A little plain, only about seven miles long and one and a 
half broad, stretching northerly and southerly. It is all 
one level corn-field, without a fence or a house ; in those 
days it might have been grass or com ; and dotted with 
olive trees. On the western side of this little beautiful 
plain, coming bluff down to the edge of it, are the ends of 
two rocky mountain ridges ; the one on the north is Mount 
Ebal, the one on the south is Gerizim ; the eastern border 
is a lower line of swelling hills, pushing out irregularly 
now and then into the plain. Ebal and Gerizim come 
square and bluff down upon it. Between them, between 
these two high rocky ridges running back towards the 
west, is one of the loveliest little valleys in all Palestine. 
It is only about two hundred yards broad ; the mountain 
sides rise up steep on each side of it ; and all the space 
between is filled with greenness and sweetness and beauty. 
For half a mile the corn-fields of the plain push up into 
the valley, the ground rising gently all the way ; then 
comes a great grove of olive trees, filling the whole space 
from side to side with their soft grey leaves ; and then 
come the fruit-orchards of the town, almond and fig trees. 
Water is plenty all through the valley, and water is every- 
thing in Palestine. Little streams and springs are flowing 
about you on every side, and the birds make merry there 
accordingly. The people say they have more music in 
their valley than any other can boast in Palestine. Almost 
two miles up from the plain, the little town of Nablous 
stands now ; and that is ^ the place of Shechem.' She- 
chem was the old city first built there, and famous it 
was too ; we shall hear more of it by and by ; but when 
Abraham arrived in the land, the city, it seems, was not 
yet built. To the * place ' of Shechem he came ; to the 
entrance of the valley most likely ; and there pitched his 
tent under the oak of Moreh." 
l2 
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" He must have been very glad, uncle Sam," said I. 

" I have no doubt he was. Tiny." 

" Does that * oak of Moreh ' mean one particular oak ?' 

" It is written so, and the Bible generally means what 
it says. Yes, Dan; in those days when the land was 
without temples or cities, a general wilderness of grassy 
lull and dale, very great trees were known and noted as 
landmarks. Can't you see how that would be ? Palestine 
now is stripped of its ancient woods and is very bare; 
but it never was a place of forests like this where we are. 
It was much more wooded then than now ; but even in its 
early times we see that certain particularly great trees or 
groves of trees were known by name ; and the fame of 
tiiem, and the histories connected with them, and the 
sacredness attached to them, were kept down along the 
years till very late times ; and in some instances are hardly 
forgotten yet. Single trees could not be honoured so in a 
country like this. They were honoured then as the temples 
of God." 

" I cannot wonder at that," said my grandmother. " I 
never come out here but I feel myself in the grandest sort 
of a church." 

" I have little doubt but Abraham felt so," said my uncle, 
when he pitched his tent under the oak of ISforeh. The 
oaks of Palestine are fitted for such honour above all the 
other trees that grow there. They are tall, spreading, 
dark ; with evergreen foliage, and exceedingly thick and 
close in their branches and leaves ; the light comes through 
in a glorious, dim, solemn way. Abraham had lived among 
the square, bare temples of the Moon-god and other idols 
of the Chaldees, which no doubt he hated. Any sort of a 
temple for the true Lord of heaven and earth had nevCT 
been erected anywhere, so far as we know ; and further- 
more, Abraham had seen Uttle of God's work in trees, 
until his journey brought him from Mesopotamia. Meso- 
potamia has no trees, to speak of Under the shadow of 
the great oak of Moreh, looking up into its thick canopy of 
dark green and its maze of spreading branches, I dare say 
he felt as if the very canopy of God's protection was over 
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Mm. And there, under that oak, he built the first altar 
built to the Lord in the land of Palestine. Very naturally, 
no doubt, it seemed to him a temple that the Lord had 
prepared for himself." 

" And do you think trees are, uncle Sam ?" 

"What, Tiny?" 

^* Temples ?" 

" I thmk all nature is a temple, and every place a good 
■place to pray, if that is what you mean, Tiny. But the 
trouble with the feeling about trees was that the people got 
4i superstitious notion about them. In after times, when the 
Jews took to idolatry, they could not be kept from running 
to their 'high places' and the altars under the trees. 
-* They sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains, and bum 
Incense upon the hills, under oaks and poplars and elms, 
because the shadow thereof is good,' the prophet Hosea 
says ; and he adds, ' the people that doth not understand 
shall fall.' They did fall, and learned the lesson ; but the 
superstition is in the land to this day among the people 
who now dwell there. Still they make holy places where 
they go to pray and worship, under thick trees and under 
proves of trees and on high places. In some regions, almost 
«very village has its sacred oak ; and the people think the 
iree is inhabited by spirits, and the lower class of people 
sxe afraid of them, and as they pass by the tree they strip 
A rag from their clothing and hang it on a branch ; as 
much as to say they have a respect for the spirits and 
/iesire to be at peace with them. Under these trees the 
Jd!oslems bury their holy men and build shrines — mazarsj 
i» they are called — and make them places of worship. It 
is just the same thing as in the old times ; and all sects 
and religions in the country join in the superstition, 
Jews and wild Arabs, Moslems and Christians, and others, 
go to worship at the same places and with the same sort of 
feeling." 

" Christians f uncle Sam ?" said Dan. 

" So-called Christians. You know, there is a Christian 
by name, and a Christian by reality ; and that is as true 
here as there." 
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" But Abraham was a Christian in reality," said Pris- 
cilla. 

" Ay," said my uncle. " I suppose we may say so ; if 
a Christian is one who believes in Christ and loves him. 
And there, while he was at the place of Shechem, the Lord 
whom he loved appeared to him — even that same Jesus, 
Tiny — and said, * Unto thy seed will I give this land ; and 
there builded he an altar unto the Lord, who appeared 
unto him.' ^ 

" Did he know it was Jesus, uncle Sam?" 

" Tiny, he did not know all that we know ; but he knew 
that it was the Lord whom he loved. The Lord himself 
spoke of him in after times as * Abraham my friend.' 
There was no idolatry or superstition in Ms mind. Only 
the Lord was in his holy temple, to Abraham's view, as he 
looked up into the thick dark leafage of that great old 
oak." 

" There is nothing in the world more like a natural 
temple, in my view," said my grandmother, " than a very 
fine large tree." 

" I don't know," said my uncle. " I feel just the same 
on the top of a high mountain. But a great oak of Pa- 
lestine must have been a wonderful sight, to any one who 
had only seen the palm trees of Chaldsea and the bushes of 
Mesopotamia. The palm tree is pretty enough ; but it is 
only a long stem with a crown of big feathers at the top. 
But a good Palestine oak is a solemn thing even to me. 
When its branches cover a space of a hundred feet or so, 
And you look up into that dim green canopy with its 
natural joists and beams and arches, — it puts one in a 
thoughtful mood directly. No carpenter did that work ; 
and the first most natural feeling is. This is a holy place. 
Well, we must go on with Abraham. He removed from 
thence unto a mountain on the east of Bethel." 

" Why, uncle Sam ? Why did he not stay, when he 
was in such a good place ?" 

" He was not to make his home there. Tiny. He was 

' to go through the land, but he had none inheritance in it ; 

I no, not so much as to set his foot on. His children were 
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to have it, not he. So he pushed on to Bethel Perhape 
he was told to go." 

" Had he an oak there too, uncle Sam ?" 
" Tiny, I think not. There was a forest of Bethel then ; 
of what wood I don't know. It is all gone long ago; 
and the place is a sort of nest of grey rocky hills with 
wadys running in all directions between them. Bethel, 
when it was built, was on the end of such a low rocky 
ridge between two wadys ; just to the east of it rises a 
more notable hill-top, covered now with a grove of olive 
trees. On that hill-top was the place of Abraham's tent. 
There, as at Shechem, * he builded an altar unto the Lord, 
and called upon the name of the Lord.' But perhaps the 
failure of rains was beginning to dry up the pastures ; for 
he did not seem to stay long anywhere. He journeyed 
again, * going on still towards the south.' When the raine 
fail in Palestine, the springs of the hills are many of them 
cut off ; and the rivers are not large enough to water th« 
lowlands. Everything depends on the regular seasons of 
rain ; which are also somewhat irregular ; and when they 
are withheld, a famine very soon comes ; and now as then, 
corn is sought from Egypt. So it was in Abraham's time ; 
there came a famine, and he went dovm to the great garden- 
field of the East." 

• " Why was Egypt so, uncle Sam ?" said Priscilla. 
" Why, the Nile overflowed it," said Liph, 
" It did not overflow all Egypt," said Dan. 
" Liph is right, however," said my uncle ; " the Egypt 
of those Bible times meant simply the region watered by the 
Nile. Towards the Mediterranean, that region is a wide 
level tract, of a great many square miles in extent ; furthef 
south, in Upper Egypt, it is a long, winding, narrow valley. 
When the river rises, from the rains on the mountains in 
the south, it overflows its banlvs and spreads its waters, rich 
with the earthy deposit they carry, over all this low tract ; 
and they cannot flow back again when the river returns to 
its channel, because the banks are a little higher than the 
inland fields, which slope down gradually from them. They 
want no rain in Egypt, and get none, except towards the 
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northern shore. The river makes all the land one rich 
spread of green fruitfalness. Just so far as the Nile waters 
can flow, or be coaxed on in canals and ditches, it is all a 
bright brilliant green, after the inundations ; and at the 
yery border of this green, where the irrigation ceases, the 
dry yellow desert starts up. The black mud of the soil ; 
the broad, brown, gentle, immense river; the clear rich 
green of universal fruitfulness, — that is, or that was, 
Egypt. The tribes that dwelt in the desert, on either 
hand, were different people, although frequently subdued 
under the power of the rich valley kingdom." 

" It don't seem as if that could have been a very great 
kingdom," said Dan. 

" Yet you know it was. The mightiest, the most mag- 
nificent, the most wonderful in works of art and genius, 
of any kingdom of ancient times. It would take the ruins 
of three or four other great nations, poured into a heap, to 
equal the amount and the splendour of what Egypt has 
left us to look at. There was the Hamite power, and cul- 
tivation, and superb tastes, and skilful domination ; and in 
Egypt it lasted long. The situation of Egypt helped that. 
Four thousand miles of unbroken desert on the west of 
her, and nearly as much on the east, she was remarkably 
secured against enemies." 

" Were the Pyramids built yet, uncle Sam, when Abra- 
ham went there ?" 

" Yes ; so much of Egypt's glory was already in exist- 
ence, as well as we can make out. Thirty of those grand 
old structures already stood along the valley of the Nile ; 
not looking dark and rough as they do now, but cased — 
some of them, at least — in brilliant white marble, and 
yellow limestone, and red granite, smooth and fine, polished 
and covered with sculptures. Egypt's glory had begun, 
under the genius of Ham's children; but Kamak and 
Ipsamboul were not yet. It was early." 

" What are those, uncle Sam ?" 

" Kamak and Ipsamboul? We shall hear about them 
by-and-by, Tiny ; just now we are only going into Egypt 
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for a little while to get com ; and the storj here is ahout 
Abraham's fault. 

"At this time Egypt was under the rule of some 
foreigners, who had lately conquered it ; the * shepherd- 
kings ' they are called, because they are supposed to have 
belonged to some of the powerful pastoral nations who 
kept flocks and made war. At any rate, they were 
foreigners, and they ruled Egypt, or part of Egypt, for some 
hundreds of years. The first and most powerful of these 
shepherd-kings had built and fortified a city here, near the 
mouth of the Nile, on one of its eastern branches, very near 
the border of the kingdom. Here he kept a standing 
army of some half a million of men, to overawe and keep 
in check his unfriendly subjects, I suppose ; and thither 
the king came at least once in the year, at spring time, to 
give pay and com to his troops ; and often, no doubt, 
he made it his residence for much longer. The city was 
the ancient Zoan. Abraham could go but very little 
way into the land before he would meet the signs of this 
prince's power, and of the neighbourhood of his court and 
army; perhaps, 'when he was come nigh to enter into 
Egypt ' he heard of it ; and even there his heart failed 
him. He knew that princes were lawless; especially a 
foreign conqueror who mled by power and would not be 
bound by the laws of the country ; he knew that Sarah 
was a great beauty ; and he begged her to conceal that she 
was his wife, lest somebody, coveting her, should kill him 
to get him out of the way." 

"But, sir," said Liph, "she only said she was his sister, 
and that was tme." 

" The meaning was false. The meaning was, that she 
was not his wife." 

" But it was to save his life. Was there any harm in 
that?" 

" Was his life in danger ? There was the failure of Abra- 
ham's faith. * Of whom hast thou been afraid or feared, that 
thou hast lied, and hast not remembered me, nor laid it to 
thy heart?' the Lord said afterwards to Abraham's children." 
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" Well, he was right in his fears," said Dan. 

" Right ? No, he was wrong, Dan. He should have 
trusted the Lord and not feared. So his punishment came. 
Some of Pharaoh's courtiers saw Sarah and told of her 
loveliness, and Pharaoh sent for her and she was taken 
into Pharaoh's house. And then, wishing, I suppose, to 
make all the amends he could to her supposed brother, 
Pharaoh heaped presents and treasures upon him. But 
cattle and gold must have been bitter wages of his faith- 
lessness. And then, no doubt, in his extremity, Abraham 
sought the Lord's help. And then he got it. The Lord 
sent plagues upon the king's house ; and Pharaoh seeking 
the reason, and finding out that Sarah was Abraham's 
wife, and being warned perhaps by his counsellors or his 
own sense that it was not wise in him, being a foreigner 
in Egypt, to get the ill-will of other foreigners in his 
neighbourhood, sent Sarah back to her husband and com- 
manded his men concerning him; and Abraham was 
allowed to leave the land in peace with all that he possesed. 
We do not know exactly what thoughts Pharaoh may 
have had about it ; but we do know this, * The king's heart 
is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of water ; he 
tumeth it whithersoever he will.' " 

" If Abraham had only remembered that !" said Dan. 

" Ah, well I he was the * Friend of God' still, though 
he was a poor weak piece of humanity; and that is a 
comfort for us, Tiny," said my uncle, hngging me up in his 
arms. " But whenever we let faith go, we let everything 
go ; remember that. The next thing is that Abraham and 
Lot went up out of Egypt and back to Palestine again." • 

" Why do you say ' up' out of Egypt, sir ?" 

" Because it was * up.' The whole central land of 
Palestine, the body of the whole country, is high. You go 
* up' into it from every side, and * down' from it. There is 
a low valley on the east, where the Jordan runs ; and a 
low plain on the west by the sea-shore : between them are 
the mountains of Israel. The place of Shechem, near 
where Abraham first pitched his tent, under the oak of 
Moreh, is as high as the top of Mount Carmel, though 
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the heights of Ebal and Gerizhn put it in a Talley ; and 
the southern cities Hebron and Jernsalem and Bethlehem 
want but a little of being on a level with the snmmits of 
Ebal and Gerizim. All the centre of the land of Canaan 
is a great heap of mountain country. From the sea- coast 
it looks like a great wall at the back of the wMe low 
maritime plains ; and from the south, the sandy swells and 
hills of the southern desert rise up gradually and change 
into the border hills of Canaan, without your being able to 
draw the line between them." 

" Abraham was very rich. How much do you suppose 
meant * very rich,' in Abraham's time ?" Liph asked. 

" Hard to say. In a very old Egyptian tomb near the 
pyramids, the flocks and herds of the principal occupants 
are portrayed, and the numbers of them are told. He had 
over eight hundred oxen and more than two hundred cows 
with their calves, over two thousand goats, and near a 
thousand sheep. But Job had at first seven thousand 
sheep, and five hundred yoke of oxen, and three thousand 
camels, and so on. You can strike the balance between 
them. The Egyptians kept no camels. But this Pharaoh, 
being a foreigner, it seems had given them to Abraham ; 
besides treasures of silver and gold. Abraham came back 
out of Egypt a powerful and wealthy Bedouin prince. He 
established himself at Bethel again, at ^ the place of the 
altar which he had made there at the first.' The famine 
was over ; the grass was green again among the pastures 
of the hills. And now came Abraham's last separation 
from his old family and kindred. * I called him alone," 
the Lord said. Lot's family must not be mixed up with 
the people the Lord was going to train for himself." 

" Then Abraham and Lot quarrelled ?" said Dan. 

" That is a hard name to give it. No, but their servants 
quarrelled. Their substance was great, so that they could 
not dwell together. Lot also had his flocks and herds 
and tents ; and the land could not bear them both. The 
herdsmen of one interfered with the herdsmen of the other ; 
and it seems that Lot was dissatisfied. There was danger 
of a quarrel, Dan ; for Abraham said, * Let there be no 
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strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, and between my 
herdmen and thy herdmen; for we are brethren/ All 
around them, you remember, the children of Canaan were 
settled and growing; the Canaanite and the Perizzite; 
people with whom Abraham at least had nothing to do, 
beyond the civilities of neighbourly intercourse. Lot was 
the only brother he had near him; but it is better that 
brothers should part than that they should disagree. ' Is 
not the whole land before thee,' Abraham said. ' Separate 
thyself, I pray thee, from me : if thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right ; or if thou depart to the 
right hand, then I will go to the left.' And now I wish 
I could show you, children, the place where they stood 
when Lot made his choice." 

" Can you tell where it was, uncle Sam ?" 
" Yes, Prissy, pretty surely. The Bible describes it. 
* A mountain on the east of Bethel, haying Bethel on the 
west, and Hai on the east.' It is all, as I told you, a nest 
of grey swelling hills, with a confusion of ravines and 
valleys running among them ; though then the hills were 
wooded and green and the valleys were richer and fresher. 
On the end of one of these grey rocky ridges the ruins of 
Bethel have been surely made out. To the east of this 
rises a much higher hill-top, (the most notable of any in the 
neighbourhood ; with a level plateau now crowned with a 
grove of olive trees. Beyond this again, on a lower ridge 
to the east, are ruins which must be those of Hai or Aj, 
That plateau was the place of Abraham's tent and altar ; 
•and if you could stand there a moment you would see wliat 
a grand overlooking of the land Abraham and Lot could 
liave had from it. Standing with their faces to the south, 
at the left hand were the hills above Jericho ; beyond them 
the line of the red mountains of Moab, which skirt all the 
'eastern shore of the Dead Sea. They are the continuation 
of the mountains of Gilead further north. Between those 
Jericho hills and the red wall of Moab the valley of the 
Jordan lay ; part of it in sight ; rich and wide and level 
And warm, full of fruitfulness, with a dark line of forest 
winding through it where the bed of the Jordan twisted 
about. They could look down to this valley through a long, 
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deep rayine leading to it, by which then and now was the 
way of approach to it from all that region where they stood. 
Leading down to it, you remember ; for this mountain on 
the east of Bethel stands high and the Jordan valley lies 
very low; the ravine must go winding down to a depth 
more than three thousand five hundred feet below where 
the patriarchs stood, to reach the plain of Jordan. Of 
course, it was beautifully spread out to their view with its 
green riches, of vines and figs and olives. It was like 
standing at the Catskill Mountam House and looking 
down through a broad cleft in the hills to the Hudson 
valley below. But to the south and west they could see 
only the mountains of Judea, not so bleak and bare then 
as now, to be sure ; and far south the high ground on which 
Hebron even then lay, though the cities of Judah and 
Benjamin had not begun to be built. North, they would 
see hills again — the hills between them and Samaria, which 
hide the fertile plains beyond. In that country the air is 
so transparently clear, and the light so very bright, and 
there is such an absence of the vapours which fill our at- 
mosphere, that the sight goes to a great distance with 
absolute ease, and seems to make very far things very near. 
All that I have told you was perfectly clear before Abra- 
ham and Lot.'' 

" And Lot chose the best he could see, I suppose," 
said Dan. 

" Ay I and so he fixed the destiny of his family. He 
saw that the valley of the Jordan was well watered every- 
where ; green and fruitful like * the garden of the Lord' — 
like the rich plains of Egypt which he had just come from. 
It drew him from the more difficult-looking mountain 
country. * Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan;' went 
down that winding green wady with his flocks and herds, 
and pitched his tent towards Sodom. * But the men of 
Sodom were wicked and sinners before the Lord exceed- 
ingly.' He might better have staid in the mountains and 
been a poor man." 

" Were the men of Sodom worse than the other heathen 
in the ^lountains ?" Liph asked. 

" The climate of the Jordan valley is very hot and damp. 
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In such situations men are apt to grow idle and luxurious, 
weak in body and feeble in character, more than where 
they are obliged to exert themselves manfully to make out 
a living. Even at this day, Liph, the people who live where 
Jericho was are a miserable, weak, wicked set ; and depend 
for the cultivation of their own rich fields upon the labour 
of the hardier peasants from the hills. The same is true 
higher up the valley, where there is a large tract under 
cultivation." 

" I suppose Lot did not know all that," said Priscilla. 

" He knefw it after he came to live there, for the Bible 
says, * he vexed his righteous soul from day to day with 
their unlawful deeds.' Yet he first pitched his tent to- 
wards Sodom, and then drew nearer, until he dwelt in the 
very place itself." 

" He should have said as David said," my grandmother 
remarked. " I have hated the congregation of evil doers ; 
and will not sit with the wicked." 

" But the missionaries go among such people now," 
said Liph. 

" To feed cattle and grow rich ?" said my uncle. " Nay I 
where we go on the service of Christ, he will take care of 
us. But * they that will be rich fall into temptation and a 
snare.' It did not destroy Lot himself, this false step of 
his ; but it ruined the fortunes of his family." 
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Sept. 14. — The Oaks of Mamee. 

" * And tlie Lord said unto Abraham, after that Lot. 
^as separated from Him, Lift up now thine eyes, and look 
from the place where thou art northward, and southward, 
tmd eastward, and westward : for all the land which thou 
seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever.' " 

" Was Abraham on that same mountain-top, under the 
olive grove ?" 

" I suppose so, Prissy. It is the best look-out in that 
neighbourhood. But what he saw was not what we see 
there now. The woods which were there are all gone ; and 
for want of them the hills and the valleys are dried up. 
The people are gone too who once cultivated every foot of 
ground, and made the terraced sides of the hills green with 
olives and vines. The land is under a curse, and then it was 
under a blessing. The black tent of the Arabs may be seen 
occasionally on the very plateau where Abraham's altar stood 
so long ago, for there is good pasturage there still. But 
the country is as bleak as can be ; all grey, grey, grey ; 
bad ground, and rocks, and villages, and ruins, are all grey 
together. You can hardly see the few trees that there are, 
scattered in the valleys. No doubt it was a lovely laud 
when he looked upon it as his promised possession." 

" It wasn't a very large possession, if he was to have only 
what he could see," Liph remarked. 

" You can see beautifully far in that country. Miles 
and miles away, the separate trees and houses and rocks 
on a mountain-side can be clearly made out, the air is so 
free from vapour. But you are right ; it was not a large 
possession. All the promised land was only a little piece 
of country about as big as Wales ; a strip of country not 
more than forty miles broad on an average, and not a hun- 
dred and fifty miles long." 
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" As long as from New York to Albany I" exclaimed 
Priscilla. 

" Shows that the importance of things is not measured 
by their size. But see what a wonderfully prepared land it 
was for God's chosen people. Lying at the yery utmost 
limit of the whole Asiatic world, it was separated and cut 
ofif from all its great kingdoms with curious care. On the 
north, there were the mountain ranges of Lebanon and 
Hermon, shutting it in. On the south, the long dry 
desert of sand and rock stretching between it and Egypt. 
Deserts again on the east, impassable except by slow ca- 
ravan travel ; and besides those, this deep-cut valley of the 
Jordan, with its furious little river, sunk between the 
mountain wall of Gilead and Moab on the one hand, and 
the home hills of Canaan on the other. The Mediterranean 
on the west. There never was a little piece of land so de- 
fended. The only possible way of getting to it with an 
army was by the level plains along the sea-coast. That 
was the road by which the Egyptian kings went to fight 
the Assyrians, and the Assyrians came to conquer the 
Egyptians. But then see ; the land of Canaan itself, be- 
tween the plains and the Jordan valley, was one stretch of 
high mountain country; its average height more than 
equalling the highest of the Highlands on the Hudson 
Kiver ; and to get up into that mountain country there was 
and is no other way but by the long, winding, steep, narrow 
wadys, through which the springs and brooks that take 
their beginning in the upper region find their way down 
to the lowlands. No army with spoil or baggage would 
like to find itself in those narrow passes ; and it could with 
difficulty get along in them." 

" And do you think God made the land of Canaan just 
so, for the children of Abraham to live in ?" 

" What do you think. Prissy ? Do you think those 
mountains piled themselves up from nortii to south, and 
the Jordan dug its own bed, and the desert spread its sand 
wastes all around, just by chance?" 

" No, uncle Sam. I don't think that." 

" Nothing is by chance, my child. There does not a 
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sparrow fall to the ground without our Father; much 
more, his chosen people do not light on an inheritance that 
he has not prepared for them. But now, who was to take 
Abraham's inheritance ? He had no child ; and he was not 
a young man any longer. Very likely, up to this time he 
had thought that Lot, his brother's son, would be his heir ; 
but Lot had gone to settle in Sodom, away from him. He 
had mixed himself up with the people of the land, and not 
even Abraham's affection could judge him worthy to share 
an inheritance with God's people. Yet the promise came 
again at this time to Abraham — * I will make thy seed as 
the dust of the earth : so that if a man can number the 
dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered.' " 

" Were there so many people of the Jews, in that little 
country ?" Liph asked. 

*i The promise was true in two ways, Liph ; it had a 
double meaning, as the prophecies of the Bible were very 
apt to have. £i the first place, it was literally true. There 
never lived a man, since the days of the heads of the race, 
whose children made so many nations as the children of 
Abraham. But in the second place, Christ was the true 
promised seed who was to come in Abraham's line and be 
the Bling of the whole earth ; and all who are Christ's 
people are called children of Abraham. These are his real 
family ; Gentiles as well as Jews ; all that great multitude 
that no man can number, that will stand before the throne 
with white robes and palms in their hands, as well as those 
that are sealed from the tribes of Israel ; and to these, his 
real people because they are Christ's people, the real, deep, 
precious promises are made, of which the earthly promises 
were merely signs and pictures, as it were. We, too, seek a 
better country, even a heavenly. We, too, are strangers 
and pilgrims, as . all our forefathers were. Here have we 
no continuing city, but we. seek one to come ; and our citi- 
zenship is in heaven. * K ye be Christ's, then are ye Abra- 
ham's seed, and heirs according to the promise.' " 

" And we dwell in tabernacles," said my grandmother. 

" And we are more than content to have it so," added my 
uncle. ** So was Abraham. The Lord bade him * arise, 
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and walk through the land in the length of it and in the 
breadth of it,' for it should be his. ' Then Abraham re- 
moved his tent, and came and dwelt in the oaks of Mamre, 
which is in Hebron.' " 

" Please wait, uncle Sam," I said. " I want to see where 
Hebron is." 

" Just halfway between Jerusalem and Beersheba ; here, 
Tiny, in the hill-country of Judah. Judah is pretty much 
all hill-country, but this is some of the highest of it. 
Hebron lies higher than any other city in Syria ; it wants 
but five hundred feet of being as near the sky as the moun- 
tain of Snowdon in Wales. So although it is far south 
and near the hot diy desert winds, it is lifted up into a 
region of coolness. Abraham had noticed it very likely as 
he came up from Egypt, for it is on the great route of 
travel; and it looks lovely as one comes to it from that 
direction." 

" The Bible says ' the plcdn of Mamre,' " Liph ob- 
served. 

" It ought to be the other word," said my uncle. 
" Hebron lies in a long narrow valley, full of vineyards, 
and fruit-trees, and gardens, with grey olive groves on the 
slope of the hills. The city is at tiie south end of the 
valley ; and near it, in those days, there was a grove of 
oaks belonging to one of the Oanaanitish inhabitants. 
Under those oaks Abraham pitched his tent and built an 
altar. In the same way that every Bedouin sheikh at the 
present time chooses the freedom and independence of his 
own tent and the open country, rather than being shut up 
within the walls of a city." 

" You speak as if Abraham was nothing but a wild Arab, 
uncle Sam," said Priscilla. 

" What else was he, I should like to know ? except that 
the word * wild ' must be left out. But he lived in every 
respect just like an Arab chief. The difference was in \n& 
religious character. And he was more stationary at 
Hebron than an Arab sheikh is apt to be anywhere. You 
must think of him as a wealthy chieftain, at the head of a 
large following of servants and dependants, whose, tents 
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were scattered over the tableland above the valley of 
Hebron; while his immense herds and flocks wandered 
over all the hill-sides, cropping the sweet wild thyme that 
grows there, and were pastured, no doubt, where the vine- 
yards of Hebron now fill every side hill. In those days 
Hebron was but a new city; very lately built by one 
Arba, the father of the Anakim, and called after him, 
Kirjath-arba — ^that is, the city of Arba. Three thousand 
eight hundred years ago it was a city ; one of the very 
oldest in the world." 

" Who were the Anakims ?" 

" A family of men so huge in size and so mighty in 
strength that they might be called giants, Prissy. They 
probably took care, by matching only with their mates, to 
keep up their character ; for four hundred and sixty years 
later they were the Anakims still, and living in Hebron. 
They were of the tribes of the Amorites, who in Abraham's 
day held all the mountain country of that region, from the 
shores of the Dead Sea, or what was at first the plain of 
Jordan there, to Hebron. It may be that the city was 
only called the city of Arba because that famous man lived 
there ; for it seems to have belonged to Mamre the Amor- 
ite, and even to have gone by his name." 

" You said Mamre was a Canaanite, sir." 

" Ay. The Amorites, Liph, were the mountain people 
of the children of Canaan ; they were always in the moun- 
tains. Sometimes the name may mean a particular tribe : 
but in general it implies simply the mountaineers of the 
people; they were strong and warlike tribes, and never 
made the choice Lot made, of warm and luxurious low 
countries. Abraham entered into a friendly league with 
three brothers of them, Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre ; and I 
suppose he w^ himself wealthy and powerful enough to 
make his firiendship worth having. At any rate, he dwelt 
peacefully under the oaks of Mamre. The valley of 
Hebron is full of water; the grapes are the best in all 
Syria ; the pasturage must be plenty and good even now, 
for I saw plenty of fat and delicate mutton exposed there 
for sale ; and it is a region of fruits. Olives and figs come 
m2 
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next after the grapes ; and plums, apples, and quinces, and 
pears, apricots, and pomegranates, all thrive. The Arabs 
are not great grain cultivators, Prissy ; you see that Abra- 
ham would do very well." 

" Is the oak grove there now, uncle Sam ?" 

" Alas ! no, my dear ; the oak groves are all gone from 
those parts of the country; though the roots are still 
found so thick in the soil along the route from Jerusalem 
to Hebron, that the peasants. dig them up and use them 
for fuel. No, the grove is not there ; but one oak tree is ; 
and they call it Abraham's oak ; but his tent was never 
under it. It cannot be much more than a thousand years 
old. But it is a grand old tree ! its branches give a shadow 
of ninety feet in diameter. It stands some distance up the 
valley; with nice clean grass underneath, and a well of 
water near; so it is a great place for pic-nics. I have 
taken breakfast under it myself. But I'm confident Abra- 
ham never did." 

" Isn't that very large, uncle Sam ?" 

" There are oaks much larger in Lebanon. Nevertheless, 
forty -five feet of shade on each side of the trunk is a pretty 
handsome ground floor for any tree-temple. In the time 
of the Jewish historian Josephus, who wrote at the be- 
ginning of our era, this tree was not in the acorn yet ; and 
another tree was shown and honoured as Abraham's oak. 
That stood in a different place, some two miles from 
Hebron, on the undulating tableland which stretches off 
from the top of the valley, and which is in corn-fields now. 
There are still to be seen two low walls of enormous stones, 
which are said to partly enclose the space where the tree 
stood ; and they are called Ramet'eUKhalil — * The Friend's 
House.' Under that tree Arabs, and Jews, and Christians 
used to hold a fair every summer, and honour the tree by 
hanging their different pictures and images on it. Tho 
emperor Constahtine destroyed these tokens of tree wor- 
ship, but he did not touch the tree ; and its trunk was yet 
to be seen two hundred years ago, according to report. 
Now it is gone ; and all that is left to mark the place, be- 
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sides those old walls, is a beautiful well of sweet clear water 
in the comer. The well is ten feet across, built of smoothly 
fitted stones. That is all that is left. Out of the joints 
of the stones there are the prettiest dainty little ferns 
growing." 

" Did you drinlc of the water, uncle Sam ?" 

" Indeed I did." 

" And now the other oak is said to be Abraham's oak ?" 

" Yes ; but this is certain, it is the very last oak of 
Abraham's oak grove. The last one of the oaks of Mamre. 
So that makes it interesting, if nothing else. 

"In the one place or the other, or under some oak near 
them, Abraham's tent had been pitched for some time ; 
when one day a hurried messenger came to it with bad 
tidings. There was trouble in the vale of Sodom. A large 
war party had pwept down upon the Jordan plain ; there 
had been a fight; and the invading forces had got the 
better, and had carried off everything in Sodom and Go- 
morrah that was worth carrying off, and then swept on up 
the Jordan valley. And among the goods and prisoners 
thus earned away were Lot, Abraham's brother's son, and 
all his family and possessions. Of course Abraham desired 
to know who these invaders were, and where they came 
from. 

" They came from afar off. Do you remember where 
Elam was? Look and see, at the east of the mouth of the 
Tigris ; the same district called Chuzistan, from its 
Cushite conquerors. Chedorlaomer, one of its Cushite 
kings, had made himself very powerful ; so powerful that 
his neighbours, the king of Shinar and the king of EUasar, 
which is supposed to have been another part of Babylonia, 
with Tidal, king of various roving fierce tribes who had no 
settled home, were all reduced to act under his orders. 
Thirteen years before this time, it seems that Chedor- 
laomer, who must have been a famous conqueror, had made 
an expedition as far as the valley of the Jordan, and had 
made the five kings of that region his servants, so that 
they were obliged to pay him yearly tribute. He must have 
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been a powerful prince who in those days could travel two 
thousand miles from home to make new conquests, and 
could keep them too. Twelve years the five kings of the 
plain of Jordan served Chedorlaomer ; and in the thirteenth 
year they rebelled. And now, with his confederate or 
subject neighbours, Chedorlaomer came sweep>ing down 
again from the upper Euphrates ; by the same way that 
Abraham and Lot had travelled, but not peacefully, as 
they came. As he poured his troops down through Bashan 
he smote the Rephaims; then overthre'^ the Zuzims in 
Gilead ; lower down, still passing over the rich high table- 
lands, he overcame the Emims in the country afterwards 
the mountains of Moab, and the Horites still further 
south ; and so rounded the southern end of the Dead Sea 
there, and conquering the Amalekites, who were also one 
of the original nations of the country — not Canaanites— 
and occupied the Arabian deseHs with their flocks and 
herds, came up on the west of the Dead Sea to Haztzcm- 
tamar. That means * the pruning of the palm.' About 
midway the shore of the lake, there is a little plain, half a 
mile square, shut in by the rugged rocky hills of Engedi. 
A sweet fountain bursts from the rock high up on the 
western side, four hundred feet up, and comes down 
shaking its spray over the green bushes and plants that 
grow by its side — acacias and mimosas and lotus — down to 
the little plain, and runs straight across to the lake. 
Chedorlaomer came so far, by the same route that the wild 
people of the Moab country take now when they want to 
make a raid after plunder into the south, of Palestine. 
They come round the south end of the Dead Sea and up to 
this spot, and from there go off into the country wherever 
they are most tempted. The Amorites that dwelt there 
were first overthrown by Chedorlaomer's victorious bands ; 
and then the kings of the plain gathered together to meet 
him." 

" Why did he not come down upon the plain at once, if 
the five kings were what he wanted ?" said Liph. 

" For want of a convenient pass for his army, it may 
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be ; or perhaps he had a mind to leave no enemy in his 
rear. At any rate, he made the circuit of the country, as 
far south as Mount Seir and the wilderness of Paran, and 
so up by the passes and roads used now to the hills of 
Engedi." 

" Where is Mount Seir?" 

" From the mountains of Moab, c<5ntinuing on in a 
straight line to the Red Sea. On the west side of it, 
here, Prissy, is a very deep dry valley, the continuation of 
the Jordan valley below the Dead Sea and the heights 
which girdle it round at the south end. Up this pass, 
el'Fikreh, which you see here running up from it, 
Chedorlaomer very likely mounted with his bands and 
threw them upon the Amalekites ; and so on through the 
Amorites of Engedi. And at that beautiful little plain I 
told you of, he would be close upon the vale of Siddim, 
which is now the salt sea. There the five kings gathered 
together to oppose him. But Chedorlaomer, having over- 
come six nations, was not going to be stopped by five 
kings. It seems the vale of Siddim was full of bitumen 
pits, or wells ; I have described them to you ; and you 
know that ground honeycombed by any sort of excavations 
is not very favourable to the movements of large bodies of 
men, especially when they are in too much hurry to pick 
their steps. The five kings were worsted and fled, and 
fleeing got entangled in the bitumen wells ; it was a com- 
plete rout. Some were slain, the rest escaped to the 
mountains. The cities were left undefended ; and the 
victorious army gathered up all the spoil it could carry, 
com and fruits and goods and captives, and swept away 
up the Jordan valley. And among the goods and cap- 
tives carried off were Lot and his family and all that he 
had. This was the story the messenger brought to Abra- 
ham ; or so much of it as he happened to know. 

" And now you may see Abraham in a new character ; 
not as a peaceful Bedouin owner of flocks and herds, but 
as a fiery Arab, ready to do and dare anything, against 
any odds, when honour or friendship or the safety of his 
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tribe required it. When he heard that his brother was 
taken captive, he armed his trained servants, three hundred 
and eighteen men ; and with his friends the Amorite 
mountaineers, Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, pursued after 
Chedorlaomer's retreating army. Perhaps, though the 
Bible does not say so, the three Amorite brothers led 
followers of their bwn to the field ; but altogether they 
were a very small band to attack the Babylonian and 
Elamite invaders. The invaders were however laden with 
spoil, and most likely careless with the pride of victory ; 
yet Abraham could not overtake them until they had got 
as far as Dan." 

" He had to lose some time in getting ready," said 
Dan. 

" Very little indeed. An Arab warrior is soon equipped 
at all times ; and no trains of guns or lines of baggage- 
waggons were needed for that march. His horse, his 
sword, and his spear ; that was pretty much all each man 
wanted. His food, if he stopped to eat, he could get on 
the way ; or he could carry a handful of parched com with 
him. Up the wide road of the green Jordan valley the 
little band pursued after the Elamite king; round the 
Sea of Cinneroth by the low western shore, and up almost 
to Mount Hermon. There you see was the old limit of 
the tribe of Dan. There Abraham overtook the retiring 
aimy. Then, * dividing himself against them' — attacking 
in two or more parties, from different sides, and by night, 
he and his servants surprised and confounded the plunder- 
laden troops. It is a way of making fight still usual in 
that country, and the more likely to be successful because 
of the common carelessness about keeping proper military 
watch. But doubtless Abraham's trust was in the same 
mighty arm that helped Gideon long ages after; and 
doubtless that same arm fought for him. The invaders 
fled in confusion; Abraham pursued them to the little 
village of Hobah, hard by Damascus, routed and slew them, 
and brought back in triumph all the goods and all the cap- 
tives, with Lot and everything that belonged to him. The 
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yictory was so thorough, that it seems there was no force 
left to interfere with him any more; and through the 
Jordan valley he came peacefully home again." 

" Abraham must have been a great man in the country 
after that," said Dan. 

" No doubt of it. He was met as a conqueror. In a 
valley called afterwards the * valley of the kings,' the king 
of Sodom went forth to meet him on his return ; and the 
king of Salem, that is probably Jerusalem, also met him 
there with royal refreshments; and in his quality of 
* priest of the most high God,' blessed Abraham and gave 
thanks to the Lord." 

" Who was Melchisedek ?" Liph asked. 

" No one knows. He was some very great and good 
personage, greater than Abraham in his priestly character ; 
for Abraham gave him a tribute of the tenth part of the 
spoil, as due to the minister of God ; and received his 
blessing. We do not know ; except that he was a wonder- 
ful foreshadowing of our Lord Jesus Christ; his begin- 
ning and ending unknown and untraceable, king of righte- 
ousness and prince of peace, and not only a king, but a 
priest too on his throne. Abraham received his blessing ; 
but from the king of Sodom he would receive none. Yet 
it was no favour, but only a common custom, that goods 
recaptured should belong to the captor." 

" He was very uppish about it," said Liph. 

" He was extremely dignified about it," said my grand- 
mother. 

" So I think," said uncle Sam. " His inheritance, he 
knew, was of God ; he knew that he was of a race which 
had nothing in common with the Canaanitish idolaters of 
the land ; and he kept himself carefully but civilly aloof. 
No Canaanite should say, * I have made Abraham rich.' 
Only his Amorite friends he was willing should have the 
rewards due to them. That was their affair." 

"It seems strange, uncle Sam, that Abraham should 
have been so bold here, and so fearful in Egypt." 

" Ay, Prissy I In one place his faith was good ; in the 
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other it faltered. We are all of us apt to be bolder with 
lance in hand, where we can do something, than in situa- 
tions where we have only to sit still and trust." 

" But after this little dash was oyer and Abraham had 
got home, and everything had returned to its usual quiet, 
it seems that a feeling of despondency or weariness came 
over him. It is very apt to be so. He had been now 
some years in the land which was promised to be the in- 
heritance of his descendants, and yet he had not one child. 
He was wealthy and honoured and respected, but he was 
alone ; and in the land where he lived he was a stranger. 
It was not the home of his fathers ; how was it to be the 
home of his children ? Perhaps his faith did not waver, 
but he was growing a little sick with hope deferred, or 
tempted to think he had misunderstood or mistaken some- 
thing in the Lord's word. And so, then, one night, * the 
Lord came to Abraham in a vision, saying, Fear not, 
Abraham : I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great re- 
ward.* Abraham spoke out inmiediately his heart longing, 
* Lord God, what wilt thou give me, seeing I go child- 
less?'" 

" I should think he might have been satisfied, unde 
Sam." 

" We are not to think he was unsatisfied," said my 
grandmother ; " but Abraham was just like a child in his 
faith; simple, unfearing, loving, trusting^ and like a 
child he spoke the thought of his heart. You must re- 
member it had been told him, that in him all families of 
the earth should be blessed. That promise pointed to the 
coming Deliverer ; but how should it be fulfilled if he had 
no line of children to whom the promise and the inheri- 
tance should belong? His only heir, that appeared, was 
his chief servant and steward of his house ; now that Lot 
had lost himself among the people of Sodom. For after 
all that had happened, Lot, it seems, had gone straight 
back to his possessions in that bad city. 

" Then the Lord told Abraham that his steward should 
not be his heir, but a child of his own. And he brought 
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him forth, out of the tent, under the brilliant sky of the 
Eastern night, and bade him look up, and see if he could 
number the stars that were sparkling and blazing in the 
blue overhead ; and he said unto him, ' So shall thy seed 
be/" 

" And he believed it." 

" Fully. He believed in the Lord, that he could do im- 
possible things as well as easy things. That is faith. Tiny 
To believe, when we cannot see. That is the one thing 
God wants of his children ; if they will give him that, they 
will give him everything else ; and so it was counted to 
Abraham for righteousness. And the Lord repeated the 
assurance, * I am the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of 
the Chaldees, to give thee this land to inherit it.' Then 
Abraham, not in doubt, but with a natural human longing 
to have something besides the promise, asked for a sign. 
* Whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it?' " 

" But, uncle Sam, was all this in vision ?" 

" And what is vision ?" said I. 

" Vision is seeing. * God who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers,' before 
there was the full written revelation— did it sometimes by 
a dream, sometimes by an inspired messenger, and some- 
times by a vision. And in a vision he showed things 
to the eyes of the mind, which the eyes of the body could 
not see ; sometimes when the eyes of the body were sealed 
up in sleep. So the prophets in very old times used to be 
called Seers^ because they had seen what they told. Some 
had visions of angels. Some had visions of the glory of the 
Lord. This of Abraham's was another. I do not know. 
Tiny, whether the whole story of this chapter happened in 
a vision ; but I should think not. However, it comes to 
the same thing. Abraham asked for a sign. And then 
the Lord made a covenant with Abraham. 

** He bade him take a heifer, a she goat and a ram, a 
turtle-dove and a young pigeon, and sacrifice them. Abra- 
ham did it, dividing the animals in two and laying the 
parts over against each other. He waited for the sign 
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then; waited, keeping the birds of prey from the pieces, 
until the sun was going down. I think all this was done 
the next day in clear daylight, and not in vision. * And 
when the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell upon Abra- 
ham,* and now the vision came. The Lord spoke to him 
and told him more distinctly what should be the fortunes 
of his children. They should be strangers in another land, 
and oppressed for a long time, and until four hundred 
years should be passed ; then their oppressors should be 
judged, and the people brought out with great substance, 
and brought to the land of Canaan. Abraham himself 
would see nothing of all this, but end his days in peace and 
blessing ; and in the fourth generation, when the wicked- 
ness of the Amorites would have reached its height, his 
children should come and take their possession. And 
having told him this, then God gave Abraham his sign. 
The sun went down ; and it grew dark ; and in the dark- 
ness there came the appearance of a smoking furnace and 
of a lamp of fire, that passed between the divided portions 
of the sacrifice." 

" But what did that mean ?" 

" This, Tiny. The old custom of making a covenant 
was to seal it by having both the contracting parties pass 
' between the divided pieces of the sacrifice offered on the 
occasion. Here it was done. The smoldng furnace was 
the figure of the oppressed Israelites, who were brought 
* out of the iron furnace' of Egypt, as the Bible says ; and 
the lamp of fire was the Lord's own sign." 

" But the Israelites could not be one of the contracting 
parties," said Liph. 

" Nor can any sinful human creature, when the Lord 
enters into covenant with us. All ive can do is to accept 
the grace and take the conditions the Lord gives. But 
you will remember this was the sign of the covenant vouch- 
safed to Abraham ; it was put in a visible shape, in God's 
condescending mercy to his servant. And that day * the 
Lord made a covenant with Abraham, saying. Unto thy 
seed have I given this land, from the river of Egypt unto 
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the great river, the river Euphrates.' And the Hebrew 
word covenant comes from a root which means to cut — the 
word itself is a cutting y in reference to this sealing rite." 

" I shall, never forget that now," said I. 

" And you must not forget one thing more. That * to 
Abraham and his seed were the promises made. He saith 
not, And to seeds, as of many ; but as of one, And to thy 
seed, which is Christ.* The real promise of inheritance and 
blessing and glory was made to that great One of Abra- 
ham's line and to those who belong to him. * If ye be 
Christ's, then are ye Abraham's seed, and heirs according 
to the promise.' Not otherwise." 

" Heirs of what, sir ?" Liph asked. 

" Of the favour of God. Of a promised inheritance 
where he alone will be King over us, and we shall be de- 
livered from all our enemies, and from the bondage of sin 
and death ; and we shall serve him without fear. ' An in- 
heritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away.' That is the real promise. You must remember 
that, all the time." 
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Sept. 15.— The Wilderness op Paran. 

Tab fifteenth of September was exceedingly sultry ; and 
in the afternoon, as we could go to church but once in -the 
day, we agreed to take our Bibles and repair to our beloved 
rock-top, perhaps there would be a breath of air stirring. 
Not much could be felt, after all ; but it was pleasanter at 
any time under the trees than it was in the house. The 
forest was very still on Sunday. Insect life indeed was 
busy, and bird life; yet that did not really break the 
silence ; and no other sound was there to break it. Other 
days a woodchopper's axe might now and then be heard ; 
or the voice of the teamster in the distance ; little else in 
truth : but Sundays, the rest of nature was absolute and 
profound. 

" We are in a wilderness," said uncle Sam. " I have 
always been of opinion that a wilderness is a pleasant 
place." 

" Is this a wilderness ?" said Priscilla. 

" Yes. What is meant by a wilderness, in Bible lan- 
guage at least, is simply * land not sown,' as one of the 
prophets speaks it. Land not cultivated, but left to 
nature." 

" And with nobody living in it," said Priscilla. 

" That is not a condition. There can be no settled in- 
habitants of a wilderness ; because if settled they would 
more or less cultivate the ground ; but roving inhabitants 
there may be, and there are. In the wilderness south of 
Palestine, for instance — the wilderness between it and 
Egypt, and stretching down into the peninsula of Sinai- 
there are thousands of Bedouin rovers, feeding their flocks 
and their camels by the way ; but no cultivation that really 
changes the face of the land. They do sow and reap thin 
patches of com here and there as they can. Eight thou- 
sand Bedouins are estimated in that region now; when 
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the powerful Amalekite nation dwelt there, the population 
mnst have been much greater ; and doubtless ^ey cul- 
tivated the soil to s(»ne greater extent, and so had more 
grass and trees/' 

" But I thought a desert was all sand and nothing 
else." 

" That is what we generally mean by a desert, when we 
think of Africa and Asia. But a wilderness is a different 
thing ; or a desert, as the Bible often mentions the word. 
In tiiat wilderness of Paran there is but a proportion of 
sand ; a great deal of it is rock ; and every here and there 
one comes to a green spot, where a small suj^ly of water 
nourishes a strip of grass or a tuft of palm-trees. All the 
land wants is water ; and if- the winter rains and torrents 
were carefully made use of for purposes of irrigation, the 
desert might even now literally rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. The first we hear of the wilderness, in the Bible, is 
in the story of Hagar." 

" I do not understand that story, uncle Sam," said I. 

" It is so unlike our European customs, I do not wonder, 
Tiny. Yet it is all perfectly natural, and right too, accord- 
ing to the customs of the patiiarchal days ; or even those 
of the Bedouin Arabs now, though not quite so much. It 
was not thought wrong for a man to have more wives than 
one ; and is not among them ; but one is always the head 
wife, the mistress of the family, the chief of the house- 
hold ; and the others are under her. And also to have 
children was considered a very great blessing, and to be 
without them a great misfortune. So it was only doing 
as other people did, when Sarah, seeing that she had no 
children, proposed to Abraham to take another wife in one 
of her slaves ; for if her slave had children, according to 
usage they would be reckoned as Sarah's own. ' And 
Abraham hearkened to the voice of Sarah'— very likely he 
thought it was the Lord's will he should ; and she gave 
him Hagar, an Egyptian slave of hersy to be his wife." 

" But was Hagar Sarah's slave, not Abraham's ?" Liph 
asked. 

" Sarah's entirely, until she gave her to Abyaham, 
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The bondwomen of the wife belonged solely to her and 
were at her disposal, whether they were hers by gift or by 
purchase or by dower. This Egyptian slave was probably 
the gift of Pharaoh to Sarah, at the time when he was 
loading Abraham with his marks of favour. Now Sarah 
gave her to her husband to be his wife." 

" And made trouble for herself," said my grandmother. 

" Ay, and for Abraham too ; who hated confusion in the 
household, I judge, if ever a man did. However, the Lord 
gave Hagar the blessing of being a mother ; and when 
she had the promise of it, very naturally she assumed a 
position which was not her right. She despised her for- 
mer mistress, and would not take orders from her meekly, 
but carried her pretty black head high. Then Sarah was 
both jealous and provoked ; and appealed to her husband 
to know if he was going to allow her to be insulted. Sarah 
was a good deal of a princess, I fancy, in her temper as 
well as her name." 

" But I think Abraham ought not to have let her have 
her way," said Priscilla. " It was cruel to Hagar, I think." 

" My dear, Abraham could know nothing about the 
matter, except what his wife told him ; the women did not 
quarrel in his presence ; and you cannot wonder that he 
cared more for Sarah's comfort, whom he loved and had 
lived with all his life, than for the Egyptian woman. It 
was a little Sruel to Hagar ; but then Abraham did not 
know that Sarah would use her power so harshly. At any 
rate, he gave it all back to her ; * do as it pleaseth thee,' 
he said ; * thy maid is in thy hand.' After saying that, he 
could not interfere, even if he had known interference was 
needed. Sarah * afflicted her,' the Hebrew has it ; punished 
her well for her impertinence and presumption, I suppose ; 
and Hagar, after her brief taste of liberty and pride, 
could not bear it. She ran away." 

" And so would I," said Priscilla. 

" It is a poor way to get rid of trouble, too," said my 
uncle, ** when one runs away from duty. Hagar's way led 
her into the wilderness — that wilderness I was speaking of. 
She had set out with the idea of getting home to her own 
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country, no doubt ; and that rocky barren desert must 
have been a weary place for a delicate woman's feet to 
travel. Poor thing ! she was found by a fountain of water 
in the wilderness — ^by a fountain in the way to Shur — 
where her strength and spirits had very likely failed her. 
I can see the young creature in that desolate solitude, 
down on the ground by the well's mouth, with maybe the 
shade of some scrubby palm trees over her head ; and no 
other shelter in earth or heaven that she knew of." 

"Where is Shur?" 

" Not known certainly* It was a place just without the 
eastern border of Egypt— the last Arabian town on the 
limit of the desert, probably ; but Hagar had not got so 
far. She was only in the great highway of travel between 
Palestine and that point ; on the way." 

" And who was it found her, uncle Sam ?" 

" Who was it ?" repeated my uncle. " Who is it, whose 
eyes are in every place — ^whose eyes are upon the ways of 
man, and he seeth all his goings — and who * hath not 
despised nor abhorred the affliction of the afflicted, neither 
hath he hid his face from him ' ?" 

" But, sir," said Dan, " it says * Jhe angel of the Lord 
found her.' " 

" See how that angel spoke to her, a little further on. 
It was the same angel that called to Abraham when he 
was going to sacrifice Isaac, and said, < thou hast not 
withheld thy son, thine only son, from me.' The same 
that spoke to Jacob and said, ^ I have seen all that Laban 
doeth unto thee.' The same angel of the Lord who ap- 
peared to Moses in a flame of fire out of the midst of a 
bush and said, * I am the God of thy father, the Grod of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.' 
Angel means messenger ; and this was that precious mes- 
senger who has declared to us all the will of God ; who is 
elsewhere called the * Word.' " 

" Was it Jesus, uncle Sam ?" 

" Tiny, the Bible says that the Father no man hath seen 
or can see ; * the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared him.' This was he of 

N 
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whom Jacob said, * God, before whom my fathers Abraham 
and Isaac did walk, the God which led me all my life long 
unto this day, the Angel which redeemed me from all eviV " 

" Was it Jesus ?" I said again. " Did he stand there 
by Hagar at the fountain, and did she see him ?" 

" Was it unlike him, Tiny ? It was the same One who, 
some two thousand years later, let the blind and the lame 
come to him, touched the leperg and healed the sick ; 
* the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever !" Was it 
unlike him to stand beside the poor run-away slave in the 
wilderness, and hear her cry ?" 

" But, — ^he doesn't do so now," I said. 

" Yes, he does ! the only difference is, that we cannot 
see him. He stands by his people when they are in 
trouble ; he brings them comfort, and gives them deliv^- 
ance, and speaks to them in their hearts. It is the * angel 
of his presence' that saves them now, and in all their 
affliction he is afflicted. Nothing is true of him then, 
that is not true of him now ; nor true of him now that 
was not true of him then." 

" Sir," said Liph, " do you think Hagar was one of his 
people?" 

" She was the wife of Abraham, and she was to be the 
mother of his first child; and God took care of every- 
thing that belonged to Abraham. But he passes by 
nothing; he forgets nobody, and nobody's trouble; he 
died to put sin and sorrow away ; and men's perverseness 
is the only reason why it is not put away. The * Mes- 
senger of the covenant'— he comes to every heart that will 
let him in; and the * Messenger of the covenant' -is the 
same angel who spoke to Moses in Mount Sinai, and the 
same angel who * found Hagar by a fountain of water in 
the wilderness.' 

" And he said, Hagar, Sarai's maid, whence comest 
thou ? and whither wilt thou go ?" 

"That sounds like Jesus," I said. 

" She, weary and wondering, said, * I flee from the face 
of my mistress Sarai.' And then she was told to go back 
and be patient ; ^ and the angel of the Lord said mito her, 
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I will multiply thy seed exceedingly, that it shall not be 
numbered for multitude.' You see what voice speaks 
there." 

"But her children were not to be the Jews?" said 
Liph. 

" No. The people descended from Ishmael, her son, are 
the great Aralnan nation, a people almost as wonderful as 
their cousins the Jews. Their character was foretold 
to Hagar. ' Thou shalt bear a son, and shalt call his 
name Ishmael ; because the Lord hath heard thy afi^c- 
tion. And he will be a wild man ; his hand will be against 
every man, and every man's hand against him ; and he 
shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren.' It is the 
character they have borne, without change, through all the 
generations of the three thousand seven hundred years 
since then. They are like no other nation in that. They 
are a great multitude of many various tribes, spread over 
the country from Egypt and the Mediterranean coast to the 
river Tigris and beyond, and westward through Egypt to 
the northern regions of Africa. And everywhere tiiey are 
wild men ; their hand against every man, and every man's 
hand against them ; but no hand able to put them down or 
put them out of their possessions. Still they dwell in the 
presence of all their brethren ; their language and manners 
and habits and abodes remaining the same as they were 
three thousand years ago, in all essentials." 

" Why is every man's hand against them, sir ?" 

" Well, their hand is against every man ; that is one 
reason." 

"What is that for?" 

" It is their way of enriching themselves. They are not 
great agriculturists ; they are not mercantile ; although- 
SOTnething of commerce is carried on by them in a scatter- 
ing way, and some harvests are gathered. Trades, 
mechanical trades, they abhor. The Bedouins will not 
even permit any handicraftsmen to remain in their tribes ; 
they ^ will not admit them to their society nor allow inter- 
marriages with them. Craftsmen are well respected in 
other parts of the East — ^in Syria and in Egypt — but the 
n2 
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Bedouin reckons himself too noble for such low occupa- 
tions. Of course, as he is fond of money, he must get it 
in some other way; and his way is to take it from 
foreigners and strangers passing through his country. 
Unless, you must remember, they are strangers who throw 
themselves upon his protection or ask his hospitality ; in 
which case he will protect them from all harm at the risk 
of his life." 

" Then they are a curious sort of robbers," said Dan. 

" Very curious." 

" Do they kill as well as rob ?" asked Liph. 

" Not unless resistance is made and blood is drawn. 
Then comes in blood revenge. No ; their robbery is quiet 
and systematic oftentimes ; a regular black mail. For in- 
stance. I remember once, crossing with a caravan from 
Orfa to the Tigris to reach Mosul, in the northern part of 
Mesopotamia, when we came out of our tents one morning 
we saw all over a wide plain the curling smoke of the 
Bedouin fires, scattered here and there, rising up into the 
still air. Of course, pretty as it was, we knew what 
would be the next thing ; and in an hour or two, a couple 
of horsemen were scouring over the plain to meet us. The 
caravan was halted and surveyed by them, and then we 
were all marched off to one of the stations and ordered to 
encamp. The leader came to our tents. He was received 
with the greatest possible respect and with rich presents, 
which were intended to put him in a good humour ; but 
they did not seem to be of much use. ffis men overhauled 
everything ; made a list of the goods ; read it to their chief, 
who was much too noble to know anything about reading 
and writing ; and then a certain tribute was fixed for all 
the things. So much for every camel load, so much for 
every donkey, so much for the men of the caravan. It 
was a heavy tribute, but we had to pay it, after beating 
down the demand a little." 

" Bather hard to tax the animals that belonged to the 
men, and then the men themselves," said Liph. 

" Bather. But this was an orderly tribute, to a settled 
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tribe taking toll of all who passed through their country. 
The plundering parties do not show as much forbearance. 
They lay hold of whatever suits them, especially gold and 
silver and jewels and rich stuflfs. These they can send 
into the cities and sell, and so supply themselves with the 
things they want." 

" Then they do not want them themselves ?" 

" They are too poor to use them. Besides, an Arab, 
especially a pure Bedouin, lives very simply, and glories 
in it. His food is plain and poor ; and his house is the 
black goafs hair tent of the desert, with the desert air 
flowing all through it. But that is their glory. I knew 
of a high-bom Bedouin lady who would not sleep under a 
white tent. Her husband was acting as guide to a party 
of English travellers — ^guide and guard; and she had 
gone along to look after him. He was a noble specimen 
of an Arab, but a good deal ruled by his wife ; and he was 
obliged to confess one day that she objected to sleep under 
the white tent which had been furnished him. She de- 
clared it made her feel like the mean dwellers in cities ; 
and out she went from her white curtains, and lay under 
the stars. The party had not a real black Arab tent with 
them, except the one used for the cooking-place ; that, 
however, was given to the lady, and under that, with its 
black sides rolled up, she said she could breathe freely and 
feel lil^e a Bedouin." 

" They settle sometimes in towns and villages ; do they 
lose their old character and ways then ?" my grandmother 
asked. 

" As little as possible. They will be Arabs, whatever 
else they be. They keep themselves carefully from the 
contagion of the other people of the country ; do not 
marry with them, nor adopt their dress or customs ; pride 
themselves in their pure Bedouin name and blood; and 
try to live in houses as they would live in tents. In 
Egypt and Syria there are settlements of them as old as 
hundreds of years, where yet this is true. They think it 
beneath them to read or write ; and, in general, change 
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nothing that they can help from what their forefathers 
did. Still, the true Bedouin is no settler, and looks down 
upon those that are." 

" What presents did you give that Arab chief that 
robbed the caravan, uncle Sam ?" 

** It was not I, Prissy. I believe a fine Cashmere shawl 
was one thing ; and an amber mouth-piece for a pipe, and 
some jewellery. The head men, the Sheikhs of the tribes, 
sometimes are rich and live luxuriously ; that is, by com- 
parison ; they like a show of splendour, and know it is a 
help to power, and pleases the pride of the tribe. That is 
policy. The Sheikhs ordinarily kill a sheep every day, and 
feast all comers, and exercise the most unbounded hospi- 
taliiy. But the common Bedouin does not see meat often. 
He lives upon wheat bread and truf&es, when they can be 
got, with a very few other vegetables ; onions and garlic 
and leeks are almost all that he likes ; and cm*ds and sour 
milk and butter are the rest of his fare. He is well off 
when he has these, for there is many a time, and for 
months together, when he can get nothing but bread. 
But no matter how poor, every Arab is a freeman, and well 
bom, and reckons himself his chief's and everybody else's 
equal. And with his long spear in his hand, and his 
swift camel or full-blooded mare, he is a wild man. And 
he looks the character T' 

" I should think everybody's hand would be against 
them," said Priscilla, " if they are such robbers." 

" But yet nobody has been able to put them down. 
Still they dwell in the presence of all their brethren, as it 
was foretold Hagar; free and wild and warlike. Each 
tribe has its own territory ; and anybody that would pass 
through it must secure their protection or submit to their 
exactions." 

" How many tribes are there of them ?" my grandmother 
asked. " It was promised that Ishmael should be * multi- 
plied exceedingly.' " 

" It is supposed his descendants are more at the present 
day than the descendants of Isaac. I do not know at how 
many millions they are reckoned ; but I know there are 
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one hundred and twenty millions of people who speak the 
Arabic language. As for the tribes^ the original twelve 
have been divided and subdivided until now there are near 
sixty. Some Arabs, you must remember, in the south of 
Arabia, are not Ishmaelites, but the descendants of Joktan ; 
others are the children of Keturah ; but they have inter- 
married, doubtless ; and the children of Ishmael are said 
to form now the great mass of the Arabian people." 

" I should not think it would have been much pleasure 
to Hagar to hear all that," said Prissy. 

" It was not said for her pleasure, but for our learning. 
However, the promise that her son should be the father of 
a great nation could not be anything but pleasant to her ; 
for children were esteemed a special boon in the East. 
One thing she ought not to have forgotten — the name 
her child should bear. Ishmael means, * God shall hear.' 
That name might for ever remind her o^ those sweet words 
that were spoken to her in her forlomness there, * the Lord 
hath heard thy affliction.' Amid the weary rocks of that 
wilderness, the poor slave did not think her tears had been 
seen ; but they were ; and Jesus came to speak peace to 
them." 

" But every poor slave's cry is not heard, I suppose," 
said Liph. 

" Yes, it is 1 and registered ; and answered when the 
time comes. For the day and the hour, my boy, we must 
trust God's wisdom, as being better than ours. As it is, 
God has given his children a message of comfort to carry 
to every suffering creature. That it is not carried, is the 
fault of those to whom the message has been committed." 

We were all silent a little while upon this. Then Daniel 
asked where the place was, of that fountain of water where 
Hagar was found ? 

" Not certainly known," my uncle said. " Only that it 
was in what is called ' the south country' — a wide tract of 
pasture ground between the hills of Judah on the one 
hand and the desert on the other. It is a dry land with- 
out springs ; and therefore from the oldest times men dug 
wells there, which remain to this day. Beer means a well ; 
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and AiUj or En, a living spring of water ; you can remem- 
ber that. Hagar's well was called from diat time, Beer- 
lahai-roi ; * the well of him that liveth and seeth.* And 
Ishmael means * God hears ;' so if people had not the 
Bible in those times, you see they carried the truth about 
with them in the names of every-day things. We do the 
other way, I am afraid. It would be good for us if we 
knew our own well always as * Beer-lahai-roi.' " 

" But that Angel does not come to speak to us there, 
uncle Sam." 

"Doesn't he?" said my uncle. "Ah, little Tiny, you 
are mistaken. He comes wherever there is a heart that 
wants to hear him and will be obedient to him— in the 
forest, or by the spring, or wherever it may be, there comes 
Jesus." 

" But that well is said to have been between Kadesh 
and Bered," said^Liph. "I should think it might have 
been known." 

" It was known when Moses wrote. But Kadesh and 
Bered are names now, and nothing more ; we cannot be 
sure of the exact site of either of them. It doesn't matter. 
Hagar went home again, and in course of time Ishmael 
was born. Abraham very likely thought that this son was 
to be the promised heir of the promises and of the land of 
Canaan. But it was not so. 

" Thirteen more years had passed quietly away, and 
Abraham was almost a himdred years old, when the Angel 
that had come to Hagar came again to him. * The Lord 
appeared to Abram,' and told him more particularly about 
the promise than Abraham had ever known before. Now 
let us look at it. But first, look at the command ; for the 
Lord's promises are always with a condition. * Walk before 
me, and be thou perfecC " 

" But it isn't always that condition, uncle Sam," said 
Priscilla. 

" Isn't it ? Nobody that does not walk before God — as 
a servant before his master — as a child before his father— 
has anything to do with the Lord's good promises." 
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" But nobody is perfect, uncle Sam." 

" Nobody is without sin, Prissy. But the Bible must 
mean something when it says, * Thou shalt be perfect with 
the Lord thy God ;' and certainly nobody is perfect who 
has the least allowance of sin, or makes the least compromise 
with it, anywhere or in anything ; whose heart is not all 
the Lord's, That is required of everybody ; and the heart 
that is 'all the Lord's, the Lord will keep. Abraham's was 
such a heart ; and with him God made his covenant. The 
covenant had been given before ; now the Lord added two 
seals to it. The first was Abraham's change of name. He 
had been Abram ; now he was to be called Abraham, which 
means, * father of a multitude;* and his wife was to be 
Sarah, which is * princess.' And whenever afterwards the 
Lord took any one into particular favour, you may notice 
that it was apt to be marked by a change of name. * Thou 
shalt be called by a new name,' was a promise to the 
church of old ; and Jesus says, * To him that overcometh 
will I give a white stone, and in the stone a new name 
written, which no man knowcth saving he that re- 
ceiveth it.' " 

" Uncle Sam, I don't think I know exactly what that 
means." 

" We shall not know exactly till we get it, Tiny. The 
other seal to the covenant was one which Abraham was to 
set, and his children after him ; it was the sign of circum- 
cision. It was only a sign ; but it was like baptism now, 
the believer's sign of faith in the Lord and pledge of be- 
longing to him. Anybody who did not choose to give it 
was cut oft' from the covenant, and had no right to the 
promises. And then the Lord told Abraham that his 
promised child, through whom the blessing was to come, 
was not Ishmael ; but that Sarah should have a son of her 
own, and with him and his children the covenant should 
stand." 

" * Then Abraham fell upon his face and laughed,' " said 
Priscilla. 

" Fell upon his face in adoring wonder, and laughed for 
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joy. This was not the laughter of one who doubted the 
Lord's word. * He staggered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief ; but was strong in faith, giving glory to 
God ; and being fully persuaded that what he had promised 
he was able also to perform.' So the Lord told him that 
this promised son should be called * Laughter;' he should 
be joy . and a sign of joy. Nevertheless Abraham's heai*t 
held very closely his first child, his thirteen years old boy ; 
and he prayed for a blessing upon Ishmael. And the 
Lord granted it ; indeed the blessing given to Ishmael was 
as great as that given to Isaac, as far as the mere things 
of this world are concerned. But the covenant belonged to 
Isaac alone. Only in Isaac, and in that promised One who 
should come in Isaac's line, was the word to be true to 
Abraham, * I will be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after 
thee.' Only Isaac's children should inherit the land of 
Canaan * for an everlasting possession:' even as only those 
who are Christ's can receive * the promise of eternal inhe- 
ritance ;' of which the land of Canaan was a figure." 

" But the Jews have not got the land of Canaan now," 
said Liph. 

" Nor we haven't got heaven," said my uncle. " But 
both will. * Thus saith the Lord, which giveth the sun for 
a light by day, and the ordinances of the moon and of the 
stars for a light by night — K those ordinances depart from 
before me, saith the Lord, then the seed of Israel also 
shall cease from being a nation before me for ever,' * Yea, 
I will rejoice over them to do them good, and I will plant 
them in this land, assuredly with my whole heart and with 
my whole soul.' " 

" The Arab nations observe circumcision too," said my 
grandmother. 

" Yes ; and claim the right of the eldest son of Abra- 
ham — a right to the possession of earthly territory. With 
the faith of Abraham they have nothing to do. And you 
know, children, that whether it be circumcision or baptism, 
the real thing is the Lord's inward seal set on the heart. 
If that is not washed from sin, and wholly given und 
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marked as the Lord's — the outward sign is good for 
nothing, So, unless a man had the inward seal as well as 
the outward sign, he was not one of the true Israel. * If 
ye he Christ's ' — ^not otherwise — * then are ye Abraham's 
^eed, and heirs according to the promise.' " 
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" The next time we hear of Abraham,'' said uncle Sam, 
" he was sitting in his tent door, in the heat of the day." 

" He was at the same place yet," said Daniel. 

" Under the oaks of Mamre, near Hebron. The Arabs 
like to pitch their tents near to trees, that they may have 
the refreshment of the shade. Abraham had now been a 
good while at Hebron. There was plenty of pasturage 
and plenty of water, and good ground for cultivation ; and 
he and his sons were not such rovers as his Bedouin chil- 
dred are ; they tilled the soil, though they lived in taber- 
nacles." 
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" Was it very hot at Hebron ?" I asked. 

" Not very hot, Tiny, for it is good high ground ; it is 
just the country for the grape to flourish. But that means 
a good sun in the middle of the day, though night winds 
are cool. Abraham sat in his tent door. What sort of a 
house do you suppose his tent was ? Nothing like the white 
canvas tents of our soldiers when they are in camp. Abra- 
ham's tout was probably very like the tents of the Arab 
sheikhs ; and I have been often enough in them. The 
covering of the tent is black cloth made of goat's hair, 
woven in strips three-quarters of a yard wide. A number 
of these strips are sewed together, perhaps ten of them, 
according to the depth of the tent ; and the length of the 
pieces of course depends on the size that is required the other 
way. To support this tent covering, nine poles are set up ; 
three down the middle and three on each side; and to 
keep all steady, loops are sewed to the tent-cover at the 
place of each pole top, except the one in the middle, and 
ropes go from these loops, and are stretched to pins 
fastened in the ground outside. A curtain or flap is 
attached to the back of the tent, and carried round the 
sides in winter ; it is hooked up or let down, as the want 
of aip or too much air may make it desirable. The middle 
row of poles is about seven feet high, the outer poles five 
feet. That is the tent. Now, to divide off the women's 
portion a woollen curtain or carpet is hung all across by 
the middle row of poles ; sometimes the curtain is white, 
and sometimes it is woven in figures." 

" Had Abraham no better house than that T' said Pris- 
cilla. 

" It is a very good sort of house," said my uncle. " It 
is the pleasantest one can have, in travelling through Pa- 
lestine ; but, to be sure, that is because the others are so 
dirty." 

<* Are the tents always clean ?" my grandmother asked. 

" Not the dwellers in them, if they are Bedouins," said 
my uncle. " But you cannot help having sweet air ; and 
the ground is a clean floor. I like tents. Over the ground, 
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however, a good carpet is spread, in a ricli man^s tent, and 
cushions laid upon that. The usual fashion, in ordinary 
cases, is to pile the wheat sacks and the camel hags in a 
huge heap round the middle pole of the tent; and near 
this pile to lay the pack-saddles ahout for the sheikh and 
his friends or guests to lean upon — ^near this pile, or a 
little further back. ^ It is impolite to put them near the 
outer side poles." 

" What is in the woman's side of the tent ?" said Pris- 
cilla. 

" Ah !" said my uncle, " you would not like it, Prissy. 
Everything is piled in there that is not wanted in the other 
place. All the cooking vessels ; the wheat mortar and the 
cofifee mortar, and the wooden bowl into which the milk of 
the camels is drawn; the water-skins, and the skins of 
butter ; the leather water-bucket, and the horse's feeding- 
bag.'' 

" Do you believe Sarah had all those things in her tent, 
uncle Sam?" 

" No, Prissy ; she was the wife of so great a man. 
But yet, you will see she must have had some of them. 
And AbrsJiam's tent may have probably been as well fur- 
nished as the best in which I have been received — ^though 
I do not know whether they had silk cushions and 
soft carpets at that day. I rather think not. His long 
spear very likely stood before it, as every Arab's does 
now; and perhaps it was marked as the sheikh's spear, 
then as now, by the ostrich feathers tied to it. It is likely, 
I think, that Abraham's horses were kept somewhere else ; 
but before the tent is the Arab's place for them ; and the 
sheikh's tent may be known by the number of beautiful 
animals picketed in front of it, as well as by the feathered 
spear." 

" Is the women's part of the tent quite enclosed ?" my 
grandmother asked. 

" No, not usually. But Sarah's seems to have been. I 
have seen in the north, near the Euphrates, a different 
arrangement ; the whole back part of the tent shut ofifi 
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and the front left open. But it is likely Abraham's tent 
was of the sort I have described, which his children use to 
this day." 

" Uncle Sam, bow do you suppose Abraham was 
dressed ? What did he look like ?" 

" Impossible to say with certainty, Prissy ; but I wiU 
tell you how it is with a Bedouin of the desert ; and it is 
not likely the fashions changed much more in the older 
time than they have in the later. A Bedouin sheikh, of 
the present day wears first a coarse cotton shirt ; Abra- 
ham's was probably linen, for cotten was not then known 
in Palestine or Egypt. Over the shirt, a long gown, silk 
or cotton now. Over the gown, a mantle. There is a thin 
kind, and a heavier, worn over the first, both woollen. The 
outside one is called an abba ; it is coarse and heavy, striped 
white and brown, or white and black ; sometimes white 
and blue. No Bedouin wears drawers or pantaloons, of 
any sort ; and they usually go barefoot, whether walking 
or riding, though they do think a good deal of yellow 
boots and red shoes. Prissy. But the Bedouin is a hardy 
animal. On his head he folds a square kerchief, in such a 
way that while one corner falls at the back, two other 
comers come over his shoulders ; and these he can draw 
around his face if he likes, either to hide who he is, or to 
protect himself from searching hot winds, or rain, or sun. 
This kerchief they wear yellow, or yellow and green ; and 
to keep it fast on, they tie a cord or bit of rope round the 
head. That is all a Bedouin's dress— except his arms ; 
and many of them wear their mantle directly over the 
shirt, without any gown at all." 

" Uncle Sam, I do not like to think of Abraham with a 
bit of rope round his head." 

" You need not. Some of the wealthy sheikhs dress 
very handsomely ; wear red and white shawls instead of a 
kerchief, and black abbas interwoven with gold. But 
Abraham, I think, did not. A great sheikh, whom Mr. 
Layard visited, wore a crimson satin robe, a gold-em- 
broidered cloak, and a rich Cashmere shawl on Ms head ; 
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and his tent was spread with cushions of silk and furnished 
with luxurious carpets. Abraham had not such things 
exactly, but no doubt his establishment was thoroughly 
worthy of him; good and ample. As a general thing, 
the Arab sheikh lires and dresses just as plainly as his 
followers. The diBference between him and them is, that 
he can indulge in more bounteous hospitality, dress his 
ladies handsomely, and perhaps own one or more swift 
mares.'* 

" And how was Sarah dressed ?" 

" Her daughters wear a blue gown, with not much 
under it ; a red or black kerchief on the head — red while 
the lady is young — silver rings in the ears and nose, and 
glass bracelets on the arms. Silver bracelets and chains 
too, if they can afford it. There are many varieties in dif- 
ferent tribes. But the women's blue gown, the men's 
striped dbha and green and yellow head-kerchief, are uni- 
versal north of Mecca. Now shall we go back to Abra- 
ham ? now that you can fancy what he looked like. 

" He sat in his tent door in the heat of the day, dressed 
somehow as I have told you, probably ; when he suddenly 
saw three strangers coming near. He did then exactly 
what a Bidouin Arab would do now. To be the guest of 
one, a real Bedouin, is to have the whole scene acted over. 
Once when I was crossing a part of Arabia, I was invited to 
dine at the tent of a sheikh in the company. We went a 
little out of our way to get to his encampment. There 
were niuQ tents of them ; nine black tents set up in a line ; 
the women's were close, and the men's tents were all open 
at the sides. As we came to the sheikh's tent, his old 
father, an old man of some eighty years, arose and came 
forward and bowed himself to salute us, as if we had been 
tibe most dignified, people in the world. We went in, and 
mats were spread for us to sit upon ; water was brought 
to wash our hands and feet ; and a young man was sent to 
the flock to choose a kid, and he kHled it and dressed it, 
and it was handed over to the sheikh's wife in her tent to 
be cooked for us. And after a while it came out from her 
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liands in smoking dishes of rice and meat, and was placed 
before us ; and the sheikh himself stood up while we ate, 
to attend upon us and show us honour." 

" That is exactly like Abraham." 

" But is that politeness, uncle Sam ?" 

" It is Arabian politeness. The sheikh does not think 
he lowers himself at all, my boy, nor do his servants think 
so. Hospitality is the pride and delight of a true Bedouin. 
He never has such a dish cooked for his own pleasure ; he 
would be ashamed of it ; luxuries are kept for the times 
when a stranger comes. At other times he lives upon flour 
and sour camel's milk, boiled together into a paste ; Or upon 
the wild truffles of the desert, or on dates, where they can 
be had. It is only when a guest of some consequence 
arrives, that bread is made, and coffee served, and a lamb 
killed." 

" Pretty expensive," said Liph, " to kill a lamb for a 
dinner, every time you have a dinner." 

" There is no help for it. You cannot keep meat in 
that cHmate ; it must be cooked and eaten at once. So 
when the friends and followers of the sheikh see an unusual 
smoke coming out from the women's tent, they know that 
a guest has arrived and dinner is preparing ; and they flock ' 
in. The lamb or kid is commonly boiled in camel's milk 
with burgouly which is wheat boiled with leaven and after- 
wards dried. It is a common dish among the Arabs. The 
burgoul is served in a large wooden dish and the meat 
round the edge ; and in the middle of the wheat is a smaller 
wooden dish holding the melted fat of the animal, pressed 
down in the middle as a centre-piece ; and the bits of meat 
are all dipped into this bowl before they go to the mouths 
of the eaters." 

"Is that the 'butter' which Abraham set before his 
guests with the meat ?" my grandmother asked. 

" I think that was real butter. Among many of the 
Bedouins the use of real butter is extravagant. Their 
food swims in it. One of their dishes, good too, is made 
of meat and bread chopped and mixed with sour curds ; 
over this, when it is ready, they pour a quantity of melted 
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butter. The milk Abraham brought to the entertainment 
was probably sour milk, lebhen ; or else it was camePs 
milk. The Arabs of the desert never drink the milk of 
sheep and goats, except in a sour state — ^buttermilk liter- 
ally — and then it is wholesome. The milk is soured and 
churned, in their fashion ; and then the buttermilk is used 
at all their meals. But camePs milk they drink fresh, and 
it is very good and very nourishing.'* 

" But don't they make b?'eadj uncle Sam, except when 
a stranger comes ?" 

^' in the sheikhs' tents strangers are sometimes con- 
tinually coming. But at any rate. Tiny, bread cannot be 
kept good among them, any more than meat, for a length 
of time. The bread that Sarah made was of wheaten flour, 
worked into a paste, and baked on the hearth ; that is, 
probably, in thin round cakes upon a hot iron plate. Or 
else, in another way that the Arabs use. A flre is lit over 
a layer of small stones ; when the stones are thoroughly 
heated, the coals and ashes are swept off and the thin 
dough is laid on the hot stones, covered again with the 
embers, and left till done. And there you have the meal 
which Abraham set out under the tree ; a rich dish of 
boiled meat, with wheat and' butter perhaps ; sour milk; 
and thin, hot, fresh-baked cakes of bread." 

" I should have thought Hagar, or some of the servants, 
would have made the bread, and done all that." 

" Perhaps in so great a household they did. An En- 
glish lady on a journey paid a visit to the wife of a rich 
sheikh in Mesopotamia, and described what she saw. This 
shiekh's wife had a tent of her own. In the middle of it a 
number of camel sacks were piled, holding com and coffee 
and rice, and other things ; and upon these sacks were 
spread carpets and cushions, which made a throne or 
lounging-place for the lady. She was the shiekh's chief 
wife. It is the privilege of the chief wife to prepare the 
dinner for the guests ; so it happened that from her do- 
mestic throne the lady was superintending this very busi- 
ness at the time of the visit. She had as many as fiffcy 
servants, or inferior damsels, around her, seated or squat- 

o 
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ting on the ground ; they were attending to the stew over 
the fire, churning fresh butter, and baking bread on the 
hot iron plate over the embers ; and as they wanted any- 
thing, they asked for it at the hands of the chief lady, who 
untied the mouths of the sacks and gave out what was 
needed ; directing, and scolding, and ordering as the case 
seemed to require, and more ; as if to show how much of a 
queen she was. The churning was done, Prissy, by shaking 
a goat-skin filled with milk. The skin was suspended to 
three stakes, and two women took it between them ; and 
you may be pretty sure that Abraham's butter was made 
in the self-same way. Always from sheep's or goaVe 
milk, never from camel's milk, in the desert. Abraham 
no doubt had milch-kine." 

" Does not the goat- skin give it a bad taste?" said my 
gramdmother. 

" Well, no, I think not. I have eaten it very good. 
Now let us go on with Abraham and the three strangers. 
He ran to meet them — it is sometimes almost a matter of 
quarrel now amongst the famiHes of different tents, whick 
shall have the guest ; — he bowed himself before them, and 
begged that the travellers, as he thought they ivere, would 
not pass by his tent, but would stop and rest, wash their 
feet, and break bread, before th^ went on their way. 
* For therefore are ye come to your servant,' he said. You 
must know, that in an encampment the sheikh's tent is -so 
pitched as to be probably the first to see either guests or 
enemies ; it is put on that side from which either may foe 
expected to arrive. And a traveller must not pass by one 
tent to go into another ; it would be a deep affront. K he 
wishes not to be a guest at the tent first in his way, he 
must make a circuit, so as to come up to the one he se^cs 
without passing by any other of the encampment. The 
first tent he comes to has a right to him." 

'^ But Abraham's tent was not in an encampment, I sup- 
pose," said Dan. 

" I suppose it was, my boy ; and a pretty large encamp- 
ment, too. He had over three hundreid men-servants, able 
to cany arms ; they must have iiad families ; and reckon- 
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ing the usual proportions, there would have been some 
thirteen hundred or more people, young and old, in Abra- 
ham's following. Less than a hundred tents would not 
serve for so many. The sheikh's tent is easily known, as 
I told you. Among the Syrian Arabs it is always pitched 
on the western side, for that is the quarter from whence 
both friends and enemies may be looked for ; it would be 
thought disgraceful there for a rich man to have his tent 
on the eastern side of the encampment." 

"There is something very beautiful in that Eastern 
virtue of hospitality," said my grandmother ; " and it is a 
beauty that civilized people are apt to lose." 

" Tbere is some reason for that," replied my uncle. " The 
towns and villages of civilised regions have regular places 
of entertainment for strangers, who would often be too 
many for the natives to take care of. In the desert, hos- 
pitality is a necessity of the way of life. Still it is beau- 
tiful. A poor Arab's chief ambition is to be able to kill 
. a lamb for every worthy guest that may come to his tent ; 
he does not like to be behind others in that honour and 
pleasure ; and though he be poor, yet if he acts up to his 
means, can kill a lamb for the traveller, give coffee to all 
who come to see him or to share in the feast, if he 
keeps his tobacco at the service of his friends, and divides 
his gains with his poor relations, he is greatly more 
honoured than the wealthiest man in the tribe who is hard 
to his relations and cold to his visiters. A generous Arab 
will give his last penny in hospitality and charity. A rich 
one will make good to his guest any losses he may have 
suffered while inhabiting his tent ; and betraying a guest— 
among the genuine Arabs — ^is impossible ; nobody even re- 
members when such a thing happened. Life and property 
are safe, once confided to their care." 

" People don't do like that in this country," Daniel 
remarked. 

" Not half enough," said my uncle. " We are tolerably 

ready to entertain rich friends; but the spirit of the 

gospel, my boy, acted out, would make us revolutionize 

our whole system. * Use hospitality one to another with- 

o2 
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out gi-udging.' * When thou makest a feast, call the poor, 
the maimed, the lame, the blind, and thou shalt be blessed ; 
for they cannot recompense thee.' " 

" But, uncle I" said Priscilla, " ought we not to have 
anybody but poor people come to see us ?" 

" I said nothing about that. I spoke only our Lord's 
words about making a feast." 

" Isn't it right to make a feast sometimes for rich 
people, sir?" 

" I don't know, Prissy. But this I know. One feast 
for the rich would furnish forth a hundred feasts for the 
poor. And I am ready to tremble sometimes when I think 
of those other words — VI was an hungred, and ye gave 
me no meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink : I 
was a stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, and ye 
clothed me not : sick, and in prison, and ye visited me 
not.' " 

Prissy looked very cloudy ; Dan very intent. Liph re- 
marked that we got on very slowly about Abraham. 

" We have done with his entertainment," said my uncle. 
" It began with washing of feet ; which you know is the 
greatest refreshment in a hot country, where people go 
barefoot or wear only sandals. Then there was the rest 
under the great oak ; and the meal of freshly prepared 
victuals, and Abraham's respectful attendance on his 
guests. And then Abraham foimd, that in receiving 
strangers, he had entertained not merely angels, but the 
Lord of angels himself. And, children, it is not dif- 
ferent now. In that day, Jesus will say, * Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.' " 

There was again silence amongst us. 

" Abraham did not know, until the Lord of angels pro- 
mised Sarah a son, what honour had been put upon him. 
That is clear, I think. And then followed another honour. 
* The Lord said. Shall I hide from Abraham that thing 
which I do ? ... . For I know him, that he will command 
his children and his household after him, and they shall 
keep the way of the Lord.' And then Abraham was told 
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about the sin of Sodom, and the inquisition of judgment 
about to be made." 

" As Jesus said in another place," remarked my grand- 
mother. " * I have called you friends ; for all things that 
I have heard of my Father I have made known unto you.' 
And * Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command 
you.' " 

" Unde Sam," said I, " if it was the Lord, why did he 
say, I will go down and see whether they have done so ? 
Don't he see everything, always ?" 

" Everywhere — always," said my uncle. " It is just a 
way. Tiny, of expressing the close, perfect looking into 
things which the eye of the Lord gives. In another place 
the Lord said once, he would * search Jerusalem with 
candles.' * There is no darkness nor shadow of death, 
where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves.' Al- 
ready the two angels were gone forth to Sodom, and Abra- 
ham stood yet before the Lord. Stood, as a subject 
desiring a petition of his King. And the Lord graciously 
gave him leave to present it." 

" That prayer is one of the most beautiful things we are 
told of about Abraham," said my grandmother. " You do 
not see it, children ? Think whom it was for. No friends 
of Abraham — no good people even, but wicked people ; 
and Abraham knew it ; people of the Canaanitish race, too, 
whom his own descendants were to turn out of the land ; 
yet Abraham pleaded that the good few in the city might 
save the city. It was a most loving. Christian prayer." 

" Why, grandmother," said Liph, " it seems to me that 
he prayed only for the good people. * Wilt thou destroy 
the righteous with the wicked ?' he said." 

" Yes, but his prayer was that the place might be spared ; 
he argued for that. He did not ask to have the good ones 
taken out in safety, but that the place might be spared for 
their sakes. He knew how wicked it was. And if ten 
good men had been in it, the city would have been spared. 
You can see that the righteous are * the salt of the 
earth.' " 

" How, grandmamma ?" 
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" Don't you know how salt keeps things ?" 

" You can see another thing," said my uncle. " What 
prayer is, and what it does. A heart at peace with Grod, 
coming to him with the boldness of a child's love and trust, 
and making request with an earnestness that can scarce be 
denied, and that expects no denial ; that is the * effectual 
prayer of a righteous man.' " 

" That expects no denial, uncle ?" said Dan. 

" * All things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believ- 
ing, ye shall receive.' That is the promise of him to whom 
Abraham prayed. But the promise is only to the obedient 
heart. * Whatsoever we ask, we receive of him, because 
we keep his commandments, and do those things that are 
pleasing in his sight,' the apostle John says." 

" But Abraham did not get what he asked for," Liph 
said. 

" Did he not, my boy ? You read differently from me. 
Every one of his six petitions was granted; and moi«. 
Let us follow the story. There came two angels to Sodom 
that evening. Lot sat in the gate of the city, and received 
them as Abraham had done at his tent door. He begged 
them to come in and rest, and wash their feet, and lodge, 
that so they might go on fresh in the morning ; and he 
made them a feast and had unleavened bread baked for 
them, just as it had been before Abraham's tent, and as it 
is done now. Then they warned him that they were sent 
to destroy the city. Lot tried in vain to warn others ; the 
night passed away and nothing was done. And when the 
morning was dawning, and Lot still lingered, unwilling 
very likely to leave his married daughters whose husbands 
would not listen to him, the angels told him he must hasten 
and get away with those that were left. It was hard to go 
after all ; and the angels took hold of him and led him 
out of the city, 'the Lord being merciful to him;' and 
then they bade him escape to the mountain. 

" Do you remember, children, where the five wicked 
cities stood ? you must look on this map of Palestine. 
They were in the plain of the Jordan; that low, warm 
valley through which the river runs ; and it would seem 
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that they stood near the southern end of this valley, 
where the vale of Siddim spread itself out, and abundant 
streams from the hills watered the whole ground. There 
is no more abundant supply of water anywhere in Pales- 
tine ; and that, with the close heat of the place, made it 
like a sort of hot-house — ^the whole plain — and full of 
plants too. It was early, early in the morning. Into the 
damp close air, heavy with the exhalations from green 
leaves, and into the dim uncertain light, the angels brought 
forth Lot and his family from the still sleeping city. The 
dawn was only just breaking in the sky over the mountains 
of Moab, when they stood in the plain. Here the plain 
was some six or seven miles wide ; and you can imagine 
the dark, high line of those eastern mountains, two thou- 
sand feet up above the plain in the eastern sky ; and im- 
agine the air hot and heavy with the moist vegetation ; very 
hot and very still ; and the angels pointing the bewildered 
family to that dark eastern line and saying, * Escape for 
thy life ; look not behind thee, neither stay thou in all the 
plain; escape to the mountain, lest thou be consumed.' 
Lot was dismayed." 

" Why, imcle Sam ? I should have thought he would 
like to get away as far as he could." 

" He knew, better than you do, what sort of a mountain 
it looked like. Lot never chose a difficult place, you know. 
That wall of cliffs, twelve hundred or two thousand feet 
high, bare and stem and rugged, was not inviting as seen 
from the plain. In fact they are so difficult, those moun- 
tains, that travellers almost never visit them, and we our- 
selves know little about them. They rise up in great 
barren terraces one over another, with no break of the deso- 
lation, except where here and there a spring bursts out or 
a mountain torrent comes down through a ravine; and 
the water makes a line or a spot of green, where reeds and 
thom-bushes or palms and acacias grow. All the rest is 
stem precipices of red and yellow or brown sandstone. It 
did not look to be a promising place of refuge. * Oh 
not so, my Lord,' was Lot's petition. * I cannot escape 
to the mountain, lest some evil take me and I die.' " 
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" Well, I am sure it was very natural," said Lipb. 

" But it wasn't like Abraham," said I. 

" He had got spoiled, living in Sodom," said Dan. 

" Perhaps he had," said uncle Sam. " So he begged to 
go to a little city which stood at the edge of the plain ; 
and the angel waited till he had time enough to cross the 
plain and get there. The sun was risen upon the earth by 
that time. Over upon the grey and white hills at the west 
the sunbeams were breaking ; the green thickets around 
the fountain of En-gedi were shining in the light; the 
plain lay in its rich beauty and stillness ; when Lot entered 
into Zoar. Then came a change. * The Lord rained upon 
Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the 
Lord out of heaven ; and he overthrew those cities, and all 
the plain, and all the inhabitants of the cities, and that 
which grew upon the ground.' " 

" Were those people the worst people that ever lived ?" 
said Priscilla. 

" No. The people that hear the message of Jesus and 
refuse it are worse." 

" Worse, uncle Sam !" Dan exclaimed. 

" It is not my judgment," said my uncle. " * Verily I 
say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for that 
city.*" 

" Then why are they not punished so too ?" said Liph. 

"*In the day of judgment' — ^the Lord said. He did 
not say here, and now." 

" Was it a storm of lightning and thunder ?" Priscilla 
asked. 

" Not like any we ever saw. Brimstone and fire were 
rained from heaven. I cannot tell. Prissy. The vale of 
Siddim, we know, was full of slime-pits. There may have 
been a great quantity of the dried bitumen about, as well 
as that which was fresh flowing ; lightning, when it was 
like fire rained down, may have kindled all this combustible 
matter, and an earthquake may have dislodged more of it. 
We cannot know ; but we do know that there was a 
terrible burning. That morning, when Abraham away off 
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in Hebron went up to the place where the day before he 
had stood and prayed for the city, and looked across to the 
hills of En-gedi ; out of the hollow between them and the 
high line of the Moab mountains, he saw the smoke of 
the country going up, thick and black, like the smoke of a 
furnace. Sodom was overthrown, he knew. Perhaps for 
a moment ke wondered whether his prayer had altogether 
failed. But I want you to notice, that when God over- 
threw the cities of the plain, * he remembered Abraham ;' 
and Lot was saved. It seems it was just in answer to that 
earnest, childlike prayer, that the one good man found in 
Sodom did not share the consequences of living in such a 
place. There are many such instances of answers to 
prayer. We shall come to them by and by." 

" Whereabouts are the ruins of Sodom ?" 

" Nobody has ever found them. The vale of Siddim, we 
are told, is the Salt Sea ; probably it lay in this southern 
portion of it, below the queer little peninsula. Above the 
peninsula the lake is very deep ; this bay below it is very 
shallow ; twelve feet deep only in the middle ; and the old 
slime-pits or springs appear to be in activity still some- 
where beneath its bottom. Every now and then, after an 
earthquake, the bitumen is dislodged and comes up. There 
was an earthquake thirty years ago ; following which such 
masses of bitumen were cast up on the south-western 
shore that the Arabs carried near six thousand pounds to 
market. So they report. Another time, three years later, 
there was an earthquake ; and after it a great mass of 
bitumen was found floating in the southern part of the sea. 
The Arabs attacked it and hewed it to pieces and carried it 
off by camel loads, and sold several thousand dollars' 
worth. But the asphaltum is found in no other part but the 
southern, so far as the knowledge of the Arabs goes ; and 
I suppose that the northern part of the lake was always 
there, a lake in Abraham's time, with a bottom thirteen 
hundred feet deep, as it is now. Still further south, at the 
end of this low shallow portion of the Dead Sea, there is 
a stretch of the old plain, miles long, and five or six broad, 
which once may have been wonderful for its beauty and 
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fertility ; for there is no piece of ground in Palestine 
better watered. But it is killed with salt. At the south- 
west of it there stretches a hill, perhaps four hundred 
feet high and five miles long, made of rock salt. The 
rains wash ravines and hollows in the hill, and carry down 
to the plain, and across it to the sea, brooks and rivulets 
and torrents of salt-charged water. That is one thing 
l^at makes the Salt Sea deserve its name so well ; and in 
the mean time the ground of the plain is utterly blasted. 
It is marshy, with pinkish, salt, sloppy mud, dried up in 
summer to a crust of shining white ; so boggy in part as 
to be impassable for camels ; traversed by salt streams 
from the hill and from many brackish springs here and 
there ; and with no vegetation whatever except a solitary 
patch of the kali, and further from the sea, a coarse 
growth of reeds and shrubs around the fresher springs. 
Lumps and masses of salt lie about the foot of the hill, in 
all sorts of shapes and sizes ; and the whole place is the 
barrenest, dreariest place you can imagine ; burnt up with 
heat and salt. It seems to me, boys, that there are the 
ruins of Sodom and Gomorrha ; there, and under the 
water." 

" Are there any remains of houses ?" 

" Not a bit ; how should there be ? Let us see what 
the Bible says about it. Turn to the twenty-ninth chapter 
of Deuteronomy. There the Lord forewarns the people of 
the curse that shall come if they turn away from him ; *he 
tells them strangers shall see *that the whole land is 
brimstone, and salt, and burning, that is not sown, nor 
beareth, nor any grass groweth therein, like the overthrow 
of Sodom and Gomorrah^ Admah and Zehoim, which the 
Lord overthrew in his anger.' Jeremiah says, " As in the 
overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah and the neighbour 
cities thereof, no man shall abide there, neither shall a son 
of man dwell in it.' And Zephaniah gives another descrip- 
tion. * Surely Moab shall be as Sodom, and the children 
of Ammon as Gomorrah, even the breeding of nettles, 
and saltpits, and a perpetual desolation.' What do you 
think?" 
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" It is just like that plain you have been describing," said 
Prisdlla. 

" Zoar was not destroyed," said Liph. " Where was 
Zoar?" 

'^ Just east of the neck of this little peninsula. Zoar is sup- 
posed to have been where a stretch of ruins is now, at the 
foot of a ravine that comes down through the mountains of 
Moab. It comes down to a rich plain that still skirts the 
sonth-eaatem end of the Dead Sea. Let us look at the 
Dead Sea, children. It is a long, narrow lake, you see, 
without any outlet, and with the waters of the Jordan pour- 
ing into it at its north end. The lake is near fifty miles 
long, as it lies now, and eight or nine broad. On the east, 
all the way along, is the red wall of the mountains of Moab, 
steep, barren, bare, and hot. There is not a green thing 
to be seen, except where in a very few places a spring 
gushes out and makes a strip of bright vegetation on its 
course and a patch of grass at its entrance to the sea; 
perhaps a few stunted palm trees and acacias. But travel- 
lers hardly know this eastern shore ; it has been almost en- 
tirely unvisited. They only stand and look at it from the 
other side, or from the north and south ends. One travel- 
ler made his way with difficulty along the rocks, and he 
says it was the rarest thing to see a plant. Up here, about 
a quarter of the way from the north end, and again about 
halfway down, there are two deep ravines through which 
streams come down from the hills, breaking their way out 
through overhanging rocks of the dark red sandstone ; the 
rocky sides of the ravines are so deep and steep that no 
sunlight can get down into the cleft. Where these sti-eams 
come out, and wherever lesser rivulets are met with along 
the shore between, there is beautiful vegetation — ^nowhere 
else. As you stand at the north end of the lake and look 
down, those eastern mountains stretch off in a long, straight 
line away into the dim distance. On the west side the 
hills are not so high ; they are not more than fifteen hun- 
dred feet ; and a projecting cape stands out and hinders 
the view. Over the sea there is always the rising mist, 
steaming up from its surface." 
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" Birds don't fly over it, do they, sir ?" 

" Certainly, there is nothing to hinder. I never heard 
the woods fuller of birds than the thickets were around the 
spring of Ain-jidy — ^that was, En-gedi — and they flew 
where they had a mind. Among the cane brakes on the 
shore, where other springs run, there are partridges and 
quail and ducks and snipe, and more besides. I have seen 
the ducks swimming and diving on the lake. No, my boy, 
there is no death nor barrenness there but what the salt 
and sulphur make ; that is enough. Once, no doubt, be- 
fore the destruction of the cities of the plain, the lake 
was a nice freshwater lake, fed by the river Jordan and 
by all these streams and fountains that pour down occa- 
sionally along its shores. The valley of the cities probably 
lay at the south, occupying all the tract of this lower por- 
tion of the lake, which in autumn now is but three feet 
under water. It would be overflowed then as now, and 
even much further south; because, the area of the lake 
being less, the evaporation would not keep down the waters 
to so low a level ; but as it is said this plain was well wa- 
tered, like the land of Egypt, before the Lord destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah^ so the people could have very easily 
raised a low embankment to keep out the flood of the waters 
except at one season of the year, when the plain would 
have been all covered with them ; and indeed the water 
could have been let on and off at pleasure ; and so the 
growth and fertility of harvests and vegetation generally 
would have been just like that in the valley of the Nile. 
Now, the salt and sulphur which are the fruit of that con- 
vulsion — ^whatever it was — in which Sodom was overthrown, 
I suppose have simply turned the fertilising overflow into a 
source of death." 

" Is it a sad-looking place, uncle Sam ?" 

" Being so barren and so hot, yes ; not for any other 
reason, except that one remembers what was once and what 
was the cause of the change. No, it is beautiful. At early 
morning and evening, when the glorious Syrian sun brings 
out the warm or the blue tints of the mountains east and 
west, and the lake lies as still as a looking-glass, with 
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wonderful reflections of the colour along its shores, the 
scene is lovely. At other times it is grand. The ever- 
lasting mist rising from the water is always there, sending 
up a thin haze even over the tops of the mountains." 

" What makes that mist, always there ?" 

" The continual evaporation. Think ; this lake of water 
is low down in a deep, deep hollow of the rocks — ^thirteen 
hundred feet lower than the Mediterranean Sea — and with 
those two walls of rocky hills, fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand feet ahove it on both sides. It is a steaming bowl 
of water on a very large scale. All the flood that the 
Jordan pours into it constantly, with all the springs on the 
shores below, and all the torrents that come down the 
wadys in winter, only keep the bowl just about so full. 
The hot sun evaporates the water as fast as it is supplied. 
After the winter torrents the lake is some feet higher ; and 
after the summer sun has had time to do its work, the level 
of the water is brought down again, so many feet lower. 
In winter the shallow south end of the lake has thirteen 
feet depth of water ; late in the autumn it has only three." 

" You were going to tell us about Zoar, uncle Sam." 

" Was I ? Hardly, Tiny, for I have not much to tell. 
But we know that it was on the eastern side of the plain, 
and we know that it was not so far off but that Lot could 
get to it between the dawn and the sunrising. It is sup- 
posed to have been here — as I told you— just east of where 
this odd tongue-shaped peninsula stretches out into the 
lake, at the opening of a ravine which runs up back into 
the mountains. Zoar must have been in such a situation, 
to be out of the way of the destruction which overwhelmed 
the plain." 

" They must have got the smoke there, though," said 
PrisciUa. 

" The smoke, and the heat of the fire. The smoke of 
the country was like the smoke of a furnace ; Zoar must 
have been as it were at the furnace-mouth. It is no very 
great wonder that Lot feared to dwell in Zoar, and went up 
into the . mountain, where the angel had bidden him to go 
at first. The Lord's counsel is always the safest for us to 
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take. Up the wild, beautiful glen that leads back from the 
ruins of Zoar, 1 suppose Lot and his daughters may have 
taken their flight, even that very morning. In about four 
hours and a half of travel, a little town is reached now, 
which sits three thousand feet above the level of the old 
plain ; the town of Kerak, called in the Bible Kir Moah, 
Kavines and mountains all around it shut it in, except where 
this glen goes down to the shore of the Dead Sea. But 
Kerak was not there then. Lot and his family took up their 
dwelling somewhere in the mountains and abode there ; 
and so it came to pass that his two sons, Moab and Ammon, 
or their children, possessed that land ; and it is called after 
the name of one of them to this day." 

" Why did the angel say, * Look not behind thee ' ?'* 

" * Whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning.' There are lessons for us. Prissy, 
all through these old histories ; and they were meant so. 
The Dead Sea is a type of the destruction to which this 
world is hastening, even as the river of Jordan hurries and 
pours into an abyss that is never full and from which there 
is no outlet ; and we are warned as Lot was — * Escape for 
thy life.' Lot's wife looked longingly back, and shared 
the fate of the place where her heart was. We must not 
look back. No, we must quit it, and * stay not in all the 
plain.' " 

" But we cannot go out of the world," said Liph. 

" Yes, we can ! — with our hearts. * He that loveth his 
life shall lose it,' our Lord said ; * and he that hateth his 
life in this world shall keep it imto life eternal.' ' Come 
out from among them, and be ye separate, and touch not the 
unclean thing ; and I will receive you.' Lot's case is ours ; 
and like him we are apt to plead for some stopping-place as 
near the plain as possible. But the plain is a place of 
death. With all its fine scenery, the Dead Sea is well 
named; no fish can live in it. Its shores are burnt up 
with heat and salt. There is no life nor freshness, except 
where some blessed little spring pours out its fresh waters, 
and heals the barrenness of the place: Like the work done 
in this dead world, wherever one Christian or body of Chris- 
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tians carries the water of life to those around. Otherwise 
it is a barren shore, with a line of driftwood marking the 
high- water level all round its borders ; driftwood brought 
down by the Jordan, piled together and sticking up through 
the sand ; charred and blanched and filled with salt, very 
desolate indeed to look at. It is like the ruins of past 
generations." 

" But the waters shall be healed," said my grand- 
mother. 

" That is a wonderful word !" said imcle Sam. 

" What is it, sir?" Dan asked. 

" The prophet Ezekiel had shown to him in a vision a 
wonderful temple, to be in a future day ; it perhaps means 
the spiritual temple which is built of living stones ; but 
however that be, the prophet saw coming out by the side 
of the altar in the court of it the waters of a fountain. 
The waters flowed into the court and iesued by the east 
gate, which in the court of the real temple would let them 
out into the deep valley of Jehoshaphat, which lies on that 
«ide of Jerusalem. At first the waters were a little 
stream, only up to the ankles ; but when they were some 
distance down the valley, the stream had risen to be knee 
deep. Further on, it was half the height of a man ; and 
after that, it grew to ^ a river that could not be passed 
over;' * waters to swim in.' And it was told to the pro- 
phet, in the vision, * These waters issue out toward the 
east country, and go down into the plain'— ►the word means 
the Jordan valley, translated * desert ' here — * and go into 
the sea; which being brought forth into the sea, the waters 
shaU be healed.' " 

" What does that mean, uncle ?" 

Uncle Sam went on. " * And it shall come to pass, 
that everything that liveth, which moveth, whithersoever 
the rivers shall come, shall live ; and there shall be a very 
great multitude of fish, because these waters shall come 
thither : for they shall be healed ; and everything shall 
live whither the river cometh.' " 

" What does that mean, uncle Sam ?" 

" It meant, that there should be * a fountain opened to 
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the house of David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
for sin and for uncleanness;' and that a cry should be, 
* Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.' 
Don't you know who said, * If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink 7 — * He that drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him, shall never thirst ' ? But Jesus died to 
give us that living water ; and so these rivers came forth 
from the temple of God and by the altar, to flow out to the 
world. The tree of life grows upon the banks of that 
river; *the fruit thereof shall be for meat, and the leaf 
thereof for medicine.' " 

" Then the river is the gospel, going into the Dead Sea 
of the world I" said Dan. 

" Or the work of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of men, 
by means of the gospel. * And it shall come to pass, that 
the fishers shall stand upon it' — ^that is, upon the shore of 
these waters — * from En-gedi even unto En-eglaim.' You 
remember I told you of En-gedi, on the shore of the Dead 
Sea ; En-eglaim is another spring ; but at present the salt 
waters of the sea kill all fish. Then, * the fishers shall 
stand upon it, from En-gedi even unto En-eglaim ; they 
shall be a place to spread forth nets ; their fish shall be 
according to their kinds, as the fish of the great sea, ex- 
ceeding many." You know that Jesus told Peter and An- 
drew, he would make them * fishers of men.' But * they 
have not all obeyed the gospel.' For * the miry places 
thereof and the marshes thereof shall not be healed ; they 
shall be given to salt.' " 

" Uncle Sam," said Liph, " sometimes you say river, 
and sometimes you say rivers,'^ 

" Ay ; I cannot be wiser than the Bible. I suppose this 
is it, Liph — * it shall be in that day that Kving waters shall 
go out from Jerusalem : half of them toward the former 
sea, and half of them toward the hinder sea ;' the rivers 
shall be for east and west and all the world. * Whosoever 
will, let him take of the water of life freely.' But in that 
day * the Lord shall be king of all the earth.' I do not 
think the waters have reached yet more than to the 
ankles." 
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Sept. 17.— The Wild Man. 

" Something, we do not know what, broke up Abra- 
ham's dwelling at Hebron. Soon after the day when he 
saw that terrible smoke rising out of the valley. between 
En-gedi and the mountains of Moab, he quitted the oaks 
of Mamre ; struck his tents, which had been sheltered there 
for so many years, and went off down towards the south 
country." 

" Perhaps that was a better country." 

" No, it was not, in any respect ; unless in that it was a 
boundless tract of wild pasture land, where Abraham's 
flocks and herds could have plenty of space to spread 
themselves. Between Kadesh and Shur he dwelt; those 
are two points, eastern and western, marking the limits of 
the country over which his flocks roamed. We are not 
sure now of the exact points, but we know the sort of 
country that lay between. Where the hills of Judah begin 
to sink down towards the lower level of the desert, the land 
begins to be less rich and fertile ; and still further down, 
before the barrenness of the desert appears, there is a middle 
tract — a wide, undulating plain, with no trees, but with 
abundance of good pasture groimd ; and where the hand of 
cultivation comes, at certain seasons, it is all grass and com 
and flowers." 

" Flowers, uncle Sam ?" 

" Lilies, and hyacinths, and crocuses, and red poppies or 
anemones ; not here and there one, but miles of them. 
Towards the desert the lilies and hyacinths, different sorts, 
grow alone; further north they have grass and shrubs 
mixed with them. Some of these lilies grow two feet 
high, with such strong stalks that we used them for camel 
whips ; those had beautiful lilac flowers. But what Abra- 
ham cared for was the fine pasture lands and fields for 

p 
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corn.. It is a pleasant, quiet, peaceful country, with clear 
skies and sweet air ; and no cities or settled dwellers in it. 
So it is now, and so it was then. Between Palestine and 
the border of Egypt, the wilderness was occupied by roving 
tribes of the Amalekites; but it seems Abraham was 
strong enough not to fear anything from them. Then 
towards the west was the region of the Philistines ; at that 
time another nation of shepherd roving people, feeding 
their flocks all along the rich maritime plain. And among 
them, in Gerar, Abraham fixed his head quarters." 

"Then where is Gerar, uncle Sam? that is the next 
thing. It is not down on the map, is it ?" 

" No, for few travellers go that way, and its place has 
not been certainly made out. It was somewhere in the 
country of the Philistines, lying south of Gaza. And this 
is a diflbrent country from that I have been describing. 
Look here — on the western shore of Palestine, from as high 
up as Ekron down, there is a level plain of com fields ; 
and this melts off into the pastures of the wilderness with 
no break or interruption. It is something like the finest 
parts of our own western country ; it is as lovely and as 
rich as the Mississippi valley ; but indeed it is more rich. 
The most superb crops are gathered there year after year, 
with no manure put on the land, and with the most miser- 
able sort of culture ; and this is what has been going on 
for four thousand years. Our land would wear out long 
before that time." 

" Why, our land will not stand a single year without 
manuring," said Liph. " Not and bear good crops." 

" Here, at the East. The soil is richer in the Missis- 
sippi valley; but the Shephelah, the corn plain of the 
Philistines, is richer than all. It is the granary of Pales- 
tine, which indeed was named from its name of Philistia. 
This plain melts off gradually to the south into the sandy 
desert ; and eastward merges itself in that wide pasturing 
country, below the hills of Judah, of which I have spoken. 
In this plain, in the richest of the land, the Philistines 
had taken possession." 

" But I thought they were wicked people, and the 
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«nemies of the Jews," said Daniel. *^ The Jews were for 
erer fighting the Philistines." 

"Afterwards. The Jews were not in existence yet; 
and the Philistines had not long been in the land. They 
were not natiyes, but * emigrants,' — * strangers ;' so their 
name means ; and the Bible says, they came out from 
Caphtor, in the regions of Upper Egypt. * Have not I 
brought up the Philistines from Caphtor V the Lord said 
by the prophet Amos. And in Deuteronomy it is said, 
* the Arims, which dwelt in Hazerim' (Hazerim means 
nomad dwellings, or dwellings of wandering people), * the 
Avims which dwelt in Hazerim, even unto Azzah' — or 
Gaza — * the Caphtorims, which came forth out of Caphtor, 
destroyed them, and dwelt in their stead.' In the same 
sort of Mazerim, or transient abodes, it seems they also 
dwelt ; pasturing their herds hither and thither. But the 
Philistines were a warlike people, even then; for their 
long had a * captain of the host ' for one of his servants ; 
and had the manners of a despotic and powerful prince 
too ; as it appears by his taking Sarah into his family. 
That was a high-handed measure, often enough adopted in 
those times, and sometimes in these times ; but it bespeaks 
power in the aggressor. It is a way of showing power, 
that I have known sheikhs and emirs in that country to 
use ; taking distinguished ladies for their wives, even when 
killing the ladies' husbands was a necessary consequence. 
So that Abraham had worldly reason enough for the re- 
quest he had made to Sarah — * This is thy kindness which 
thou shalt show unto me : at every place whither we shall 
come, say of me. He is my brother.' " 

" It didn't do him much good, uncle Sam." 
" Lies never do anybody much good, Tiny." 
" But was this a lie, sir ? He was her brother." 
" Not after he became her husband. No ; to all intents 
and purposes it was a lie ; meant to mislead." 
" But Abraham was a good man, sir." 
" * A just man falleth seven times, and riseth up again.' 
It is much better that he should not fall. But Abraham 
was a good man, and the Lord took care oi \mxi. ^'^ 
p2 
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gained nothing by his falsehood. He might as well have 
trusted the Lord at first. In a dream, Abimelech was 
warned that the man whom he had wronged was mider the 
particular care of Heaven ; and that it would be at the peril 
of his life if he did not undo all the wrong he had done." 

" And then Abimelech gave him presents," said Pris- 
cilla ; " * sheep and oxen, and men-servants and women- 
servants ;' just as Pharaoh had done. He grew great 
every way." 

" How was Abraham a prophet, uncle Sam ? The Bible 
says he was a prophet ; what did he tell ?" 

" Nothing, of future events. Tiny. The first meaning 
of prophet was not a foreteller, but an interpreter. One 
who made known the ways of God to men ; that is what 
it meant, and means still. 

" Now Abraham had full leave to dwell in the land of 
the Philistines, wherever he pleased; and in the rich 
country south of Gaza I suppose he made his home, at 
Gerar; and there, it is likely, the next year Isaac was 
born. The fulfilment of part of God's promise to Abra- 
ham, and a pledge of the rest." 

" A pledge of what, imcle Sam ?" 

" Of all good things, Tiny. In this way. Isaac was 
the promised seed, you know. God had told Abraham he 
should have a son in his old age ; and, besides, had told 
him that in this son the blessing should come. With him 
God would establish the covenant he had made with Abra- 
ham ; and that covenant was, you remember, that he 
would be a God to him and to his seed after him ; that he 
would give them the land of Canaan; and that all the 
nations of the earth should be blessed in him. Abraham 
knew what that meant; that the promised Deliverer 
should come by-and-by in the line of Isaac's children. 
And so Sarah understood it ; for she said, * God hath 
made me to laugh, so that all that hear will laugh with 
me.' It was not a joy for her alone. One was coming, 
some time, among the descendants of Isaac's family, who 
would be the Desire of all nations. And so, when at last 
the birth of Jesus was promised to Mary, she said, * He 
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hath holpen his servant Israel, in remembrance of his 
mercy ; as he spake to our fathers, to Abraham and to his 
seed for eyer.' * To perform the mercy promised to our 
fathers, and to remember his holy covenant; the oath 
which he sware to our father Abraham.' Isaac was well 
named. His name is * laughter.' " 

" There were so many people born, in whose family the 
Lord Jesus was to come," I said. ' " I cannot remember 
them all." 

" First there was Seth," said uncle Sam. " He was the 
appointed one of all Adam's sons." 

'* And among the sons of Seth, Noah was the one," said 
Daniel. "And Shem was chosen among Noah's three 
sons." 

"And of all the sons of Shem, Abraham was the 
called and blessed ; and of Abraham's children only Isaac. 
' In Isaac shall thy seed be called.' But here came what 
looked like a difficulty. Abraham had another son, older, 
and a bright fine fellow. How were these two to live 
together, and yet Isaac be the only heir? The Lord 
had promised his covenant and blessing and the land of 
Canaan to Isaac's children ; but here was Ishmael, twelve 
or thii-teen years old already, and his father Abraham ex- 
ceedingly fond of him." 

" What makes you think he was a bright, fine fellow, 
sir?" 

" Well, Liph, that is a fair question, but I think I can 
give a fair answer. All the race of Ishmael's children are 
such a noble race ; bodily and mentally they are so well 
gifted, that the conclusion is natural, their father must 
have been well gifted himself. No doubt he was. I dare 
say he had his mother's Egyptian beauty, and a fine bodily 
frame like his father, and the bright, quick, fiery black eye 
which has descended to all his race. Fiery, and proud, 
and active, and his father's delight, you can imagine how the 
boy of twelve looked upon the pretensions of his little baby 
brother. No doubt he heard enough about them, and his 
mother taught him to scoff at them. By his birthright he 
was the heir, and he might think, by his father's affection 
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too ; wliat was this threat that Sarah held over him, that 
Isaac only had any rights at all ? It is easy to see how a 
feeling of hatred towards his brother might grow up ; and 
when the baby heir had reached the age of two or three 
years, and was old enough to be weaned, and Abraham 
made a great feast on the occasion, Ishmael's feeling broke 
out. He mocked at the dignity of his weak little rival, 
and very likely amused his spite by teasing or plaguing 
him. Sarah saw it ; and the destiny of the two boys was 
decided." 

" Ishmael was full young, to take such a view of the 
matter," said my grandmother. 

"Not a bit, mother. In those lands, and in those 
eastern nations, a boy of twelve is equal, in grave capacity, 
to many a man of thirty or forty among us. I have seen 
them act for their elders, conduct aJBFairs of ceremony or of 
business, carry on a civil negotiation, with as much digni- 
fied bearing and cool and clear understanding of what they 
were about, as you could meet with in many a man of mature 
age and experience among us. Yes, Liph, yen may look ; 
but I have no doubt that where you would have only 
looked^ Ishmael would have acted, and with prompt execu- 
tive ability too ; so long at least as the spirit of pride and 
place upheld him. But toward Isaac lus spirit of pride 
had carried him too far. Sarah went with her complaint 
once more to Abraham. * Cast out this bondwoman and 
her son.' " 

" Why she could send away Hagar herself if she liked,'* 
said Priscilla. " Abraham had given her leave." 

"Ay, but Ishmael was another affair. And Abraham 
was not so easily persuaded this time. He loved Sarah 
and had respect to her words, no doubt ; and perhaps to 
her argument ; but * the thing was very grievous in Abra- 
ham's sight because of his son.' He did not yield at 
once ; that is certain. When the feast was over and the 
guests were departed, perhaps he went away alone some- 
where to ask counsel of God ; and there, or in a dream by 
night, what he sought was given. * Let it not be grievous 
in thy sight because of the lad and because of thy bond- 
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woman; in all that Sarah hath said unto thee, hearken 
unto her voice ; for in Isaac shall thy seed be called. And 
also of the son of the bondwoman will I make a nation, 
because he is thy seed.' Abraham was satisfied then, and 
probably understood in part that the child who was heir 
of the promise must be separated from the other, and from 
all other. But whether he understood or not, he was 
satisfied ; as a good child always is who knows his father's 
mil." 

" Ishmael was a type too, in all this," said my grand- 
mother. . 

" Of what, grandmamma ?" 

" The Bible says, that Christians * are, as Isaac was, the 
children of promise;' they do not come into the world 
Christians by nature ; they are born of God. But Ish- 
mael is like the world's religious people, who have a reli- 
gion of their own making, and are not * bom of God.' 
They are good, as they think, by their own merits ; they 
observe foims and ceremonies, and church services, and 
seek to establish their own righteousness. And so they 
never know the freedom of a forgiven heart, that is made 
clean by the blood of Christ. They are in bondage, undei 
sin and the law, as Ishmael was the son of the bondwoman. 
And the Bible says, that * as then he that was born after 
the flesh pei-secuted him that was born after the spirit, 
even so it is now.' " 

" How is that, grandmamma ?" 

" I can hardly tell, Dan. Pride would like better to 
make good its own righteousness than to submit to the 
righteousness of Christ ; and power and show in this world 
are on the side of pride ; and when its possessors are told 
that the poor and insignificant who believe in the Lord 
Jesus are his real people, and the heirs of his kingdom, 
and made free with a grace of his own bestowing, they 
hate the word and the people together, and persecute them 
too. Just as Ishmael, in his pride of strength and birth- 
right, mocked at the weak little child who, he was told, had 
all the promise and the heirship on his side; so they 
mock at those whom Christ has made lii?> ot^i^, ^ ^^'s'Jix- 
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theless, what saith the Scripture ? Cast out the bond- 
woman and her son ; for the son of the bondwoman shall 
not be heir with the son of the freewoman.' " 

" Why, it is very curious," said Dan. 

" What r 

" Why, how everything means something else." 

" The whole Bible is meant to teach us about the Lord 
Jesus and his will ; and the very history of his ancient 
people was made to show forth the truth in one point or 
another," said uncle Sam. " K we are Christ's, then we 
are free, and the real children of Abraham: the children 
of the promise. And if we be, boys, we shall be like 
Abraham in his obedience as well as in his faith. His 
hesitation was over. * I made haste, and delayed not to 
keep thy commandments.' He rose up early in the morn- 
ing to do it. And a sad morning's work it must have been. 
He ordered Hagar away for ever; she and Ishmael were 
never to come back to his family ; he gave her bread and 
a bottle of water, putting it on her shoulder, and gave 
her her child too, and sent her away. Among the wander- 
ing people living in the desert or the richer plain of the 
Philistines, they would soon and easily find shelter and a 
new home ; and so Abraham knew, sore as it all was to 
him. Bread and water for a day or two would be all they 
would need; the Lord's promise for Ishmael was suffi- 
cient. But Hagar knew nothing, or cared not enough, 
about that, though it had once been told to herself by the 
Lord's own lips. Driven from home, her boy put out of 
his birthright, disowned and disgraced, she felt no doubt 
very forlorn ; and hardly caring where they went or what 
became of them, she wandered about in the wilderness of 
Beersheba. That is the wide stretch of undulating plains, 
south of the hills of Judea, of which I have spoken to 
you. It is grassy and flowery, yet not full of richness 
like the hills of Hebron or Mamre ; a wide, pleasant open 
country, with no trees and no springs of water ; but with 
wells digged here and there by the shepherd rovers who 
pastured their cattle around, and must find water for them. 
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Perhaps Hagar, in her bitterness of heart and disappointed 
pride, even shunned the habitations of men, if she saw any ; 
at any rate, she wandered with her boy in this wilderness 
until the water was all spent in her bottle. They wan- 
dered and travelled until Ishmael grew faint with thirst 
and could go no farther ; and they were in the broad 
country away from all human habitation and help. The 
wild broom that flourished along the valleys and water- 
courses was no sign of running water ; and not one of the 
wells of the country could be seen. IshmaePs heart and 
strength gave out. Hagar laid him under one of the 
shrubs, and in her despair went off to a distance where 
she could see and yet not see him, and sat down there to 
keep watch and weep ; * for she said. Let me not see the 
death of the child.' Those bushes of wild broom — ' 
* rothem' is the Bible name, and the Arabic too, for them 
— ^grow so large and thick that they make quite a shelter. 
The Arabs like to encamp at night near retem bushes, 
when they can, so as to be protected from the wind ; and 
in the day you will often see an Arab sitting or lying 
under one of them to get out of the sun. Under the 
same sort of shrub Ishmael lay ; and his mother * sat over 
against him and lift up her voice and wept.' " 

" I should think she would have remembered who spoke 
to her before, when she was alone in the wilderness." 

" Ah, Tiny ! that is exactly what we are all apt to for- 
get. Sorrow had dulled Hagar's eyes, and maybe her 
heart too; she had no thought for anything but her 
misery. Till once more she heard that voice she ought 
never to have forgotten, saying to her, * What aileth thee, 
Hagar? fear not.'" 

" If we could only remember," said my grandmother, 
" that the same voice speaks to us when we are in 
trouble !" 

" And the same words," added my uncle. 

" And then the promise about Ishmael was repeated to 
her," said Daniel. " How slow it was of her to for- 
get it !" 
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" Take care, my boy. Every earthly hope seemed to be 
mined ; and it is only great faith that can hold on to the 
promise in the dark. I do not suppose the poor Egyptian 
woman had great faith : and perhaps she scarcely knew at 
all the God of Abraham, except from that one time when 
he had spoken to her at the well, Beer-lahai-roi. But 
now, doubtless, the remembered cheer of that time came 
back to her. She was heartened, and roused up to try 
again and see what could be done ; and then God opened 
her eyes, and she found a well of water. It had been 
hidden before from her tear-blinded and hopeless search. 
Faith and hope are great helps to action, children. So 
she filled her bottle, and gave Ishmael the refreshment he 
wanted." 

" Did Hagar and Ishmael love God after that, imcle 
Sam?" 

" There is not the least sign of it, Tiny." 

" And where did they go ?" 

" They staid in the wilderness. Hagar probably did 
not wish to remove Ishmael any further than she could 
help from his father's house. Something might happen in 
his favour, she might think. She did not try to go to 
Egypt again. They lived in the wilderness ; and as Ish- 
mael had no cattle and flocks to feed, he became an archer 
and killed the wild game, and began to be the * wild man' 
it had been foretold he would be. Wild and proud, like all 
his descendants. To this day they claim that they are the 
true heirs of Abraham, by virtue of their father Ishmael's 
being the oldest son. But for some reason or other, per- 
haps to be out of the way of Abraham's servants and 
flocks which roamed through all the wilderness of Beer- 
sheba, Ishmael found it best to remove a little further oflf ; 
and it is said, * he dwelt in the wilderness of Paran.' Now 
look at the map. The wilderness of Beersheba you know ; 
lying along east and west, just below the hill country of 
Judah. South of this, and east, and all the way down to 
the wilderness of Sinai, the wilderness of Paran lies. 
This is a desert ; a wild waste of hard gravelly plains 
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covered with flinty pebbles ; or else hilly broken ground 
and sandy valleys, and sweeps of sand hills. There is 
nothing green on the hills or the plains ; they are utterly 
barren ; but through and across the desert there run a great 
many tvadys, as they are called ; shallow watercourses, 
exactly like the dry beds of rivers, which they are ; for in 
the rainy season great floods of water pour along them. 
In these wadys there grow shrubs and herbs ; broom and 
tamarisk and acacia shrubs ; what the Arabs call rothem or 
retem, turfa, and sat/al. It is very rare indeed to see a tuft 
of grass by the side of a pool. But the Arabs say that, 
in the years when plenty of rain happens to come, the 
grass springs up everywhere, even in the rocky plains of 
the desert ; and then the Arabs are kings. In this wilder- 
ness their father Ishmael took up his abode." 

" But I do not see how he lived there at all !" said 
Priscilla. 

" As his children live there now. They wander about ; 
go where there is pasture after the rains, and move away 
when a place is dried up ; live on poor food a great deal of 
the time, and do not mind it ; and make all men that pass 
through their territory help them to a living, if they can 
have their way. I suppose Ishmael was of the same cha- 
racter with them ; fierce, and lawless, and predatory ; taking 
what he wanted, or forcing others to give it to him, which 
comes to much the same thing. But he was Abraham's 
son, and God gave him prosperity. Even in that barren 
flinty desert he lived and throve, if he had no home. His 
mother took him a wife out of her own country ; and the 
promise was made true to Ishmael, that his sons should be 
twelve princes, or heads of tribes. They did not confine 
themselves to the wilderness of Paran, Priscilla. It was 
not long before they and their descendants spread over to 
the eastward to the shores of the Persian Gulf, and peopled 
the northern part of the country of Arabia, where they 
dwell to this day." 

" Isaac had twelve sons, too," said Priscilla. 

" Twelve grandsons. It comes to the same thing. Prissy. 
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Yes ; the blessing of earthly prosperity was promised to 
Ishmael, perhaps quite as much as to Isaac ; the distin- 
guishing diflference was in the covenant of spiritual blessing. 
And Ishmael's children are at this day, I suppose, more 
numerous than Isaac's, and far more happily circumstanced 
as a nation. Away down the western coast of their special 
country of Arabia is their holy city, Mecca, and the sacred 
building under which they say Hagar and Ishmael are 
buried — ^the Kaabah, as its name is. Close by, there is a 
spring of good water, called Zemzem, the only sweet water 
near the city; and tradition goes, that the spring burst 
forth when the angel Gabriel appeared to Hagar and 
struck the ground with his foot. A little way oflf is a 
sacred walk, up and down which pilgrims go seven times, 
to commemorate Hagar' s restless trouble when she said, 
* Let me not see the death of the child,' and left Ishmael 
under the bush. She is supposed to have walked up and 
down there." 

" I wanted to ask another thing," I said. ** Uncle Sam, 
I don't see why Abraham put the bottle of water on 
Hagar's shoulder. I should think she would carry it 
much better in her hand." 

" She had the bread in her hand," said Liph. 

" Not a loaf of bread, remember. You do not see such 
a thing in the desert. The bread was some of those thin 
baked cakes ; and the bottle. Tiny, was not a little glass 
bottle, that would hold a quart. How long would that last 
two people in a desert land ? Besides, I do not know for 
certain that Abraham had any glass bottles to give. A 
little later, perhaps in Joseph's time, we know that glass- 
blowing was practised in Egypt, for there are paintings on 
old tombs that represent the whole process ; but how much 
earlier they knew it, I dare not say. At any rate, glass 
bottles are not good for travelling in the desert. You may 
laugh, Prissy ; but water is precious there, and it would 
not do to lose your supply by a fall of your camel 
or by the thumping of the water- vessel against his sides, 
or against something else he carried. No; the bottle 
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Abraham gave Hagar and put on her shoulder was a skin 
bottle. The same sort have been in use ever since his 
time, and are in use now. The Arabs strip off the skin of 
a goat whole, without cutting it, only taking off the head 
and feet ; the holes are sewed up, except at the neck, and 
that makes the neck of the bottle. To cure the skins, they 
are first stuffed into shape with bits of wood, driven in 
tight; and then they are filled with an infusion of oak 
bark; the same thing that we use for tanning leather. 
After a while this does the work ; the skins are tanned, 
and the bottles are finished.^' 

" I should think they would be horrid bottles,*' said 
Priscilla. 

" I should think the water would taste very bad out of 
them," said I. 

" It often does before it is put in them," said uncle Sam. 
" Well, no ; when the skins are well cured, it isn't bad ; 
when they are not well cured, it is. But you are not nice 
in the desert ; you are so glad to get water at all that you 
drink bitter and soiled water that you would not look at in 
America. Such a goat- skin bottle as I have been de- 
scribing is a pretty good lift for a woman when it is full of 
water. I have told you the way they prepare them in 
Hebron, where I have seen fifteen hundred skins at once 
going through the tanning process ; the Arabs use a little 
different way." 

" Ishmael ought to have carried the goat's skin, I think," 
said I. 

" That is not Eastern custom. The women go with the 
skins to the well or the fountain always, even if it be some 
distance off. I have seen women filling their bottles at the 
pool of Siloam, and bearing them away on their shoulders, 
like Hagar; and I have seen it in many other places. 
Among -the Arabs the women always go for water, unless 
it be so far that camels or asses must be sent for it ; and 
that is not often. 

" The next thing we hear about Abraham, it seems that 
he had so greatly prospered and was so wealthy and mighty 
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a prince, that the king of the Philistines thought it safe to 
make a treaty with him. So Abimelech and the captain of 
his host had a meeting with him. And, after beginning 
by an acknowledgment that the favour of God was certainly 
with his servant, the king desired Abraham to pledgee him- 
self upon oath to remain friends with the people of the 
Philistines and with their kings, even after he himself, the 
present king, might be dead. Abraham was willing to 
give the pledge ; but first let Abimelech know that he had 
a cause of complaint against him. Abraham's servants had 
digged a well, which Abimelech' s servants had taken into 
their own possession, and by violence. Abimelech declared 
it was none of his doings, and that he had not so much as 
heard of the matter before. So then Abraham gave a 
present of sheep and oxen to the king, and they both ctf 
them made a covenant ; that is, a solemn agreement to- 
gether." 

" What did Abraham make him a present for ?" 

" I dare say he could afford it," said imcle Sam ; " and 
it is written in the Bible, Liph, that * a man's gift maketh 
room for him.' " 

" It seems to me that a well of water was a very queer 
thing for a king and a great prince to quarrel about," said 
Priscilla. 

" Truly, it would be here. But, Prissy, remember what 
a precious thing a well of water was in that land. It was 
everything. The country was broad, and pasture plenty ; 
but the flocks that were pastured there could not live with- 
out water, and there were no running brooks, no springs, 
no rivers, no ponds. In that broad open country of grass, 
and flowers, and grain, called the wilderness of Beersheba, 
the only way to get water was by digging for it ; and 
when it was found, it belonged to the digger. Even now, 
in the desert, every well is held the property of a par- 
ticular tribe, or of the family whose ancestors digged it ; 
and more especially a well digged with much labour, and 
masoned up, and provided with watering-troughs by the 
hand of care. Abraham thought so. He knew it was of 
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. fii'st-rate importance to him ; not only the well, but the 
principle. So he made a solemn compact with the king of 
the Philistines. He set seven lambs by themselves, and 
made Abimelech take them as a sign and token that the 
well was Abraham's, and that he had digged it. After that 
the matter would be held deluded and settled. They both 
swore to each other to observe the covenant of peace ; and 
after that Abimelech and his captain went back to the land 
of the Philistines, satisfied. Abraham abode by his well. 
And from thence the name of the place was called Beer- 
sheba ; that is, the well of the oath. The Arabs call it 
Bir-es- Seba still. And now, do you want to hear what sort 
of a well Abraham's well is ? for I have seen it." 

" That very well, uncle Sam ?" 

" I suppose, beyond a doubt. Nobody questions that it 
is the very place. South of those mountains of Judah of 
which I have spoken, and which bound it on the north, 
lies the open, wavy pasture land of the patriarchs ; and 
running through it, from east to west, is the bed of one of 
those watercourses, a broad one; for there are others 
smaller, and running different ways. Grass and flowers ; 
few shrubs ; a soft, hilly, rolling country of rich pasture 
around it ; a sweet peaceful kind of a scene. Just on the 
north bank of this watercourse, called Wady-es-Seba, are 
two deep wells, a hundred yards apart from each other. 
One of them is twelve and a half feet across ; the other, 
five." 

" Why, twelve and a half feet is a very large well," 
said Liph. " Five feet is pretty good." 

"They needed to be large, you know; hundreds of 
cattle and flocks were watered there. The largest well is 
forty-four feet down to the water ; and the lowest sixteen 
feet of that are cut in the solid rock. Above that, it is 
masoned up. The other well is forty-two feet to the 
water. But you would like to see the curb stones which 
border the wells. By the working of the ropes which for 
so. many ages have been drawn over them, lifting and 
lowering buckets of water, the stone is worn into grooves, 
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as if it was fluted all round. And old stone drinking- 
troughs for camels and sheep lie about the wells' mouths ; 
nine round the larger, and five round the smaller well." 

" The same that Abraham had ?" 

" Nay, that I cannot tell, Tinj ; but the wells, or one of 
them, is doubtless the same. The other may probably 
have been digged by Isaac. After Abraham's death, the 
Philistines stopped the wells which he had dug, out of 
envy ; Isaac reopened them ; and it is said he dug a new 
well at Beersheba. One of these may be his. The water 
is the same that he and Abraham had." 

"Is it good water?" 

" Very ; sweet and good, and plentiful ; and round the 
wells the short grass is mingled with crocuses and lilies. 
They are the very wells where Abraham's flocks were 
watered, between three and four thousand years ago ; and 
those rolling swells of pasture land are the very same 
where his cattle and sheep wandered and fed. Nothing is 
changed ; there are no forests and no towns, as there were 
none in his time ; only the well-mouths are worn by the 
rope-work of three thousand years ; and in some parts of 
the country there are the ruins of villages or settlements 
not existing in his day. Just beyond the wells of Beer- 
sheba there are such ruins. For half a mile along the 
north bank of the wady they can be seen, and a quarter of a 
mile back. Foundations of houses, and heaps of stones, and 
quantities of broken pottery, lie all over the ground. There 
was a city once. But in Abraham's time there was no 
city ; all was much as it is now, with no ruins, and most 
likely with more and richer cultivation. Very possibly he 
had removed thither to get more room for his growing 
possessions, away from the thickly occupied rich plain of 
Gerar ; and he was strong enough not to fear the Amale- 
kites of the neighbouring desert. So his sheep fed among 
the lilies on the heights that overlooked the well, and all 
the heights and hollows near and far." 

" Do the sheep eat the lilies ?" Liph asked. 

" No, but the grass that grows between. The lilies 
grow up thick and high, with bright broad green leaves 
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that I suppose shelter the herbage under them and keep 
the ground from drying up. So where the lilies grow 
would be the best pasturing places. And the quantities of 
them that grow in that region are not to be told and not 
to be imagined. But there seems to have been one thing 
that Abraham missed at Beersheba. What do you think 
it was ?" 

" I should think he would have missed Ishmael," said 
Priscilla. 

*^ He had given him up at God's command. The Bible 
tells no more. But it does tell of something else that 
Abraham wanted ; that was a temple to worship in." 

" A temple !" said Dan. " Did he build a temple ? I 
did not know he did." 

" Only the sort he had been accustomed to," said uncle 
Sam; "and that was not a temple made with hands. 
Ever since the time he came into Palestine, he had built 
his altar under a tree. Under the oak of Moreh first; 
then the grova-bn the hill-top at Bethel ; then the oaks of 
Mamre. A tree or a grove seemed to Abraham the very 
fittest place to ojffer worship ; and with some reason, I 
think. It makes the most beautiful church, and the most 
awful. On the wide, breezy, open ground of Beersheba. 
there grew no trees ; nothing larger than some of the 
shrubs of the desert ; and so, it is written, * Abraham^ 
planted a grove in Beersheba, and called there on the name- 
of the Lord, the everlasting God.' " 

" Is the grove there yet ?" 

" No ; it is gone, long ago. And as time went on, and 
groves of trees were used and planted by heathen nations 
in connexion with their idol- worship, very universally, the 
planting of groves for sacred purposes was utterly and 
sternly forbidden to Abraham's children. The heathen 
superstitions were catching. From holding worship to 
their idols under trees and in groves, the people came 
to adore the trees themselves, as the abodes of their deities ; 
and tree-worship spread through almost all Asia, and in 
Africa and Egypt and Arabia, and even westward into 
Italy and Greece. And what is more, the remains of this 

Q 
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tree-worship are to be seen at iiiis day in many of these 
countries. In the East one is often noticing a tree covered 
with bits of rags, stuck on its branches by pilgrims and 
worshippers and superstitious people." 

" It is very strange I" said Dan. 

" However, all this was not in Abraham's head. His 
grove was a real temple, where he sought the Lord and 
the Lord blessed him. And so might our forest be, and 
our groves, if we would ; for the Bible says, * Draw nigh 
to Gid, and he will draw nigh to you.* ' Blessed are they 
that dwell in thy house ! they will be still praising thee.' " 

** The shade of a grove of trees must have been a good 
thing in those hot countries," my grandmother remarked. 

" Yes, and wanted, for Abraham's large household, when 
all the hundreds of them were gathered together to wor- 
ship." 

" Perhaps they did not all worship with Abraham," said 
Liph. 

" Yes, they did. Don't you remember the words of the 
Lord about Abraham ? ' For I know him, that he will 
command his children and his household after him, and 
they shall keep the way of the Lord.' Abraham was as 
good a man as Samuel Budgett." 

" Who was he, uncle Sam ?" 

" A great provision-merchant, in England. His busi- 
ness was enormous and employed a great many hands; 
porters, clerks, draymen, and packers, and what not. And 
there was a large room on the premises fitted up as a 
chapel ; there, every morning, all in the establishment who 
could leave their work at the moment came together for 
prayers. Some seventy men would be gathered at once ; 
and Mr. Budgett or his son presided." 

" Abraham must have been as good a man as Samuel 
Budgett," I said. 

" Uncle Sam," said Priscilla, " I should think that 
wilderness of Beersheba must have been a pleasant place." 

" It is a pleasant place," said my uncle. " A wide, free, 
quiet country ; peaceful, and rich enough ; where nothing 
disturbs the lilies, neither sword nor plough. It is not a 
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country for an ambitious farmer, nor for an ambitious politi- 
cian. But for a set of pilgrims, like Abraham and hia 
sons, who had no abiding city in this world and dwelt in 
tabernacles, looking for a better country, even an heavenly, 
— ^it was the very place. It looks like them." 



Sept. 18. — Mori ah. 



Wednesday was damp and warm, with a little mizzling 
rain. It made the moss wet ; we could not go out to our rock 
to dinner ; so, as the next best thing, we gathered in the old 
porch after the meal was over. Every one had his Bible 
now, and each one of us was quite ready for the talk upon 
the twenty- second chapter of Genesis. Only grandmamma 
had not her Bible in her hand ; and little need ! Her 
sweet, grave face continually said that it was in her heart. 
So we gathered in the old porch, while a sunny soft mist, 
it was hardly rain, made the air half luminous, half 
heavy. 

" After the covenant with Abimelech," uncle Sam began, 
" there came a long time of quiet and peace in Abraham's 
life, without anything, so far as we know, to disturb it. 
Isaac grew to be what in these days we call a young man, 
though in Abraham's day he was a * lad.' He was twenty- 
four years old, and it was fourteen or fifteen years since 
the treaty made with the king of the Philistines. * Many 
days,' the Bible says, * Abraham sojourned in the Philis- 
tines' land;' in prosperity and with none to trouble him. 
He might think that his earthly trials were well nigh over, 
he was so near that other country to which he was looking. 
And then, * it came to pass, that God did tempt Abraham.' 
In the way to glory, the trial came." 

" Uncle Sam," said Liph, " I always thought that tempt- 
ing meant something — something not good." 

" In the common meaning of the word. Yes. But 
here, and often in the Bible, to tempt means to ' try.' Not 
q2 
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to lead to evil, but to see whether a man will resist evil 
and overcome." 

" But God knows, sir." 

"Knows what?" 

" Knows what is in a person's heart, sir. He knew, 
did he not, what was in Abraham's heart, and what he 
would do ?" 

" Well, Liph, but angels did not know, nor men. If 
Abraham had not been tried, we should never have known 
from his example what faith is, and what it can do ; 
perhaps Abraham would not have known it himself. The 
trial of our faith is declared to be * much more precious 
than of gold that perisheth;' and * though it be tried with 
fire,' it is that it may be * unto praise and honour and 
glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ.' How should 
faith that is not tried make itself known ? how should it 
warn or comfort others ? or how should it glorify the Lord 
to whom it looks ? don't you see that ?" 

" But Abraham's trial was very hard," I said. 

" * Tried with fire,'" said uncle Sam. " But he is glad 
of it now. And in ways less hard, the Lord tries all his 
children. Gives them a chance to honour him by their 
faith and obedience ; to show others what a Lord they 
serve, and what sort of service he hkes. The chance comes, 
boys, whenever you have to choose between doing your 
own will and pleasing God ; whenever danger or trouble 
stands in the path of duty ; whenever fear or shame bids 
you step aside. But it will scarcely come to you in a form 
of such difficulty as it came to Abraham. First, let us 
see the call. * God said unto him, Abraham — and he said, 
Behold, here I am.' " 

" Well, uncle Sam ?" 

" Well — it means, that Abraham was walking with God, 
and not far ofiT. Little Tiny, it is only when children are 
watching their father's face, that they are ready to catch 
every sign he gives them — do you understand that ? And 
it is only in the fulness of faith and love that they can 
answer when God calls — * Behold, here I am.' That means 
they are ready for anything." 
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" But God does not call to people now, sir." 

" Yes, indeed he does ; without words, just as well as 
with them. And Liph, the child that cannot answer as 
Abraham did, * Behold, here I am' — is not a good child ; 
at least certainly he is not as good as he ought to be ; and 
most certainly he is not ready for the trial that is coming. 
Abraham was ready. The whole wonderful chapter is 
really in those four words." 

" But, uncle Sam, people are not told to do such hard 
things now ?" 

" No, not quite. And yet, Dan my boy, the spirit of a 
true child of God is not different then and now ; and we 
are required to love God best and to be ready to give up 
anything or to do anything that his service calls for. Yes, 
and now, even now, the trial often comes in a form that is 
very much like Abraham's. — * Take now thy son, thine 
only son Isaac whom thou lovest, and offer him up for a 
burnt-offering.' And the heart that does not love God best, 
and does not trust him fully, breaks down under the trial. 
But * by faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up 
Isaac ;' and he that had received the promises, gave up the 
child in whom the promise lay, * accounting that God was 
able to raise him up, even from the dead.' That is being 
a true servant of God, and honouring him." 

" It was a long trial too," said my grandmother. " It 
lasted three days." 

" Time enough for Abraham to have a good many 
thoughts," said uncle Sam. " What a journey that was 
that he took ! Abraham received the command to go into 
the land of Moriah for this service required of him, to a 
mountain, which it seems he did not know before, but 
wtich God would show him. He kept the whole thing 
secret. He rose early in the morning, — ^he was no laggard 
in doing the Lord's will — saddled his ass, took two of his 
young men with the wood cut for the fire, and Isaac, and 
early in the day they set out on their journey ; Abraham, 
I suppose, riding his ass, because of his advanced age, .and 
the others going on foot. At first for a few miles, follow- 
ing the old road to Hebron which has always beeiaLttw^^VkftA^n 
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they would cross the low, wavy hills where Abraham's flocks 
were pastured. They are very pleasant in the early morn- 
ing, with a clear sky and nice breeze, and pretty too. There 
are no trees and no rough ground; just a fine pasture 
country ; and you come to wide stretches of grass and com 
and flowers. I have seen them bright with quantities of 
red poppies and patches of wheat ; fields of wheat, I should 
say. But crossing this plain rolling country, Abraham 
would see before him to the north and east the hilly ridges 
which end the plain and where the mountain land of Pa- 
lestine begins. After some hours of travelling, it must 
have been slow travelling, you know, they would begin to 
enter the hill country, and go up a green valley which rises 
towards the higher land, going up and up. It has fields 
of grain in it now ; perhaps not then ; but low trees begin 
to be seen ; then they would cross a ridge and go down 
into another valley, narrow and winding.; and winding till 
you think it will never come to an end. Grass and furze 
grow along the rocky sides of this valley, and I suppose 
it was the same in the old time ; and through its windings 
that little company went slowly, and I presume silently, 
mounting up and up towards the level of the higher country. 
Abraham must have had plenty of thoughts that he could 
not speak, and his servants and his son would not break in 
upon his meditations. 

" We cannot tell where their stopping-places were ; one 
of them may have been in the green sheltered opening at 
the head of this valley. The next morning they would 
mount the hill and get a new sort of scenery. It is dreary 
looking ; there are no trees ; and great blocks of limestone 
rock push themselves out on the hills, so as to give a grey 
look to the whole country. Still, it is a good country for 
grazing cattle ; you can see that by the fat condition of 
file oxen and sheep that feed there. Up that hiU and 
down again ; and up and down the road goes, over hill and 
dale. But as you go, there begin to be shrubs on the hills ; 
and further on come evergreen oaks, and arbutus, and 
other low growth of trees and bushes. And then you 
come to a Jiving Bpring of water, i^hich tells of the new 
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country you are entering, unlike the south land with its 
dug wells. Abraham must have found himself in familiar 
places then, as they drew towards Borjath-arba ; the hills 
sweet with the wild thyme must have reminded him of the 
old days when his flocks roamed there and his tents were 
pitched under the oaks of Mamre, and Isaac was promised 
but not yet bom ; and now, that very promised child he 
was by command taking to deliver him up in sacrifice. The 
land of Moriah ; one more day would bring him to it." 
" Did he know where that was, uncle Sam ?" 
" I suppose he did ; but not the particular mountain 
where the sacrifice was to be made. That, the Lord had 
promised to show him." 

" I should think he would have been afraid he was 
making a mistake all along," said Dan. '^ It seemed such 
a very strange thing." 

" Self-will, and obstinacy, and conceit are for ever 
making mistakes," uncle Sam answered; "but a really 
humble, obedient, loving child of God knows that he is led 
by his Father ; and that, unless he falls into sin, God will 
not let him fall into error. No, Abraham was not troubled 
with any such doubt about his duty, nor with any doubt at 
all ; but he loved Isaac dearly, for all that. So see how 
much better he loved God." 

" But, uncle Sam, Abraham was an extraordinary man." 

" That is the way we like to think of people who are 

much better than ourselves. It is poor reasoning, Prissy. 

* He that loveth son or daughter more than me, is not 
worthy of me.* So Jesus says. And it is the people 

* who walk in the steps of that faith of our father Abra- 
ham* who are Abraham's real children; to whom the 
blessing belongs. We must all be extraordinary.*' 

" I suppose he spent the second night at Hebron,'* said 
Prissy. 

." That would have made a short day's journey. I rather 
think he pushed on. There is a long way from Hebron to 
Mount Mori^, and a very bad road. It is slow travelling 
now, and it must certainly have been slow Iravelling then. 
A friend of mine once said he would as soon think of riding 
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up into the fourth story of one of our New York houses, 
as of forcing his horse througli some of the places on that 
road. They are certainly difficult enough to the horse, and 
even dangerous for the rider. But the scenery is pretty. 
The path goes down into valleys, and then crosses ridges 
of rock. The hills have a gay growth of wild flowers, 
among oak and arbutus and other bushes ; and everywhere 
there are the remains of the terraces which long after 
Abraham's time were built along the hills to make good 
places for cultivation. It is all desolate now and nobody 
to look after anything ; except the partridges, which are 
busy about making their living in the waste places. When 
Abraham went that road with Isaac, it must have been 
quite as rough as it is at this day ; perhaps the country 
was richer, and in some places more stocked with inhabit- 
ants and with herds of cattle. Somewhere on that road 
they halted for the second night ; and then the day came ; 
one of the great days in this world's history." 

" Why, uncle Sam, do you think that ? I don't see 
what for." 

'* Wait till you see more. The third day they would 
early come in sight of a high ridge on their right, about 
half a mile off, covered with trees. Abraham very likely 
took no notice of it ; but in after years the little town of 
Bethlehem stood there. Passing on, and going up and up 
a rocky slope, they came to the brow of a hill from which 
now the traveller catches the first view of Jerusalem ; but 
the part called Moriah is not itself seen ; only the build- 
ings which stand on it and on Zion ; and those buildings 
were not there. The travellers had to go down from the 
hill and skirt or cross a pretty plain which stretches nearly 
up to the city. It is called the plain of Eephaim. On 
the other side the plain ends in a low, rocky, rising ground ; 
getting to the top of that. Mount Zion and Mount Moriah 
are just before you ; and at your feet is the deep valley of 
Hinnom, turning round Mount Zion to join the valley of 
Jehoshaphat beyond. You look rather down upon the city 
from this point. But the old road crossed a ridge on the 
nght of the plain ; and from that, a mile aad a half away, 
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the whole ground of Jerusalem lay in view. There per- 
haps it was that Abraham first laiew he was within sight 
of the place which the Lord had said he would tell him of. 
On the third day he * lifted up his eyes and saw the place 
afar off.' " 

" But if it lay lower than the hill where he was, he 
would not have needed to lift up his eyes to see it," Liph 
said. 

" You foolish boy, you cannot see anything without lift- 
ing up your eyes, unless it is something on the ground. 
It is very likely that is where Abraham's eyes were ; but 
in any case you do not raise your eyes so much to look at 
a hill a mile and a half away, as you do to see me if I 
stand before you. Abraham looked up or looked out, that 
is all the words mean ; roused from his musings perhaps ; 
and then knew, for the Lord made him know, that he saw 
the spot he had come seeking. From the edge of the 
height, where it breaks down into the valley of Hinnom, it 
was all before him. Then he said to his young men that 
they should stay where they were ; it was not needful for 
them to go down into the valley and climb the steep hill on 
the other side ; they should wait there with the ass ; and I 
and the lad will go yonder and worship and come again to 
you,' Abraham said. In the very faith of a good child." 

" But could he say they would come again ? when he 
thought Isaac was to be sacrificed." 

" That is faith," said uncle Sam. 

" But if Isaac was to be killed, they could not both 
come back," said Liph. " The two things were not both 
possible." 

" God had promised. That is enough for faith. Faith 
is not faith if it goes only as far as it can see. It takes 
two impossible things, and if God has said they are, or 
they shall be, faith lays them together and believes it. So 
here. God had promised that in Isaac the blessing should 
come. Now it signified nothing that Abraham was com- 
manded to sacrifice Isaac. The word of the Lord would 
be true all the same. * By faith Abraham, when he was 
tried, offered up Isaac : and he that had received the pro- 
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mises offered up his only begotten son, of whom it was 
said, That in Isaac shall thy seed be called : 'accounting 
that God was able to raise him up even from the dead.' 
So they went both of them together ; Isaac carrying on 
his head or shoulders, or on his back, the bundle of wood 
for the fire, and Abraham taking the fire to light it, and a 
knife in his hand ; and so they went, we may suppose, 
down the steep descent from the brow of the hill and up 
again the opposite side of the valley of Hinnom, and then 
across the height which is called Zion. But although 
Abraham trusted in the Lord that Isaac should not be 
utterly lost to him, yet it was an awful duty which he had 
to do ; and no doubt he went along slowly, and in deep 
silence, and with eyes that were very seldom * lifted up,' 
Liph ; and something in the whole manner of the thing 
may have begun to work upon Isaac's mind ; for he spoke 
to his father, * And said. My father : and he said. Here am 
I, my son. And he said. Behold the fire and the wood : 
but where is the lamb for the burnt-offering ?" 

" That was a question Abraham could not answer," said 
my grandmother. 

" So it seems. Yet faith answered, knowing that 
nothing was too hard for the Lord, and that God's love 
could not be wrong. * My son, Grod will provide himself a 
lamb for a burnt offering.' And so again * they went both 
of them together.' But when the place was at last 
reached, and Abraham had built an altar and laid the 
wood in order ; then at last, as no substitute appeared, he 
must have explained to Isaac the command that lay upon 
him ; and Isaac, with a submissive gentleness whidi 
showed in his whole affectionate nature, yielded to the will 
of his father and to the will of Gk)d. He was bound and 
laid on the altar upon the wood." 

" But why was he bound, if he was willing ?" 

" It was necessary, in the first place. However sub- 
missive in heart, yet you must remember Isaac might at 
the moment have started at the knife, and so hindered the 
work to be done. It was needful to bind him." 

'' Then perhaps he was not willing ?" 
'^ Then the strong yoraig man c,o\3\Sl ^mVj liave over- 
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borne the purpose of his feeble old father. No, he was 
willing ; and so he was the more like that greater sacrifice 
that was one day to be made in the same place. Jesus 
Christ was made a sacrifice for ns according to the will of 
his Father, and he also gave himself for us of his own 
will. *As a lamb before her shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth.' Yet he had also said — * my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.' He 
* hath loved us and hath given himself for us an offering 
and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour.' And 
Jesus was bound, before they led him to Pontius Pilate; 
so Isaac must be bound, who was a sort of figure and like- 
ness of that greater One ages before. The altar was built ; 
the wood laid in order ; Isaac was bound and laid on the 
wood ; * and Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took 
the knife to slay his son.' All was done, in effect, that he 
had been commanded ; all but the very shedding of Isaac's 
blood ; and then the angel of the Lord called to him out 
of heaven. * Abraham, Abraham — ' " 

" He must have been glad to hear it," said Priscilla. 

" But there came the very same humble, sweet answer as 
before — * Here am I.' In sorrow or joy, Abraham's mind 
was not different. Children, * perfect love casteth out fear.' " 

" What angel was this one, uncle Sam ?" 

" The same ' angel of the covenant,' Tiny. See how he 
spoke. * Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou 
anything unto him ; for now I know that thou fearest Grod, 
seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son from 
Mb.' And then, hearing some noise in the wood behind 
him perhaps, Abraham looked — * lifted up his eyes,' Liph 
— * and behold a ram caught in a thicket by his horns.' 
The trial was over ; Isaac's life was redeemed ; and with 
unbounded joy and gratefulness no doubt, ^ Abraham went 
and took the ram and offered him up for a burnt offering in 
the stead of his son.' " 

" And then he understood what it meant," said my 
grandmother. 

"I think so," said uncle Sam. "Children, do you 
remember that once, in talking to the Jews, Jesus told 
them — * Your father Abraham rejoiced to »e^ m^ ^«5 \ ^sA 
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he saw it, and was glad' ? I think that was at this time, 
on that mountain in the land of Moriah. I think it was 
then, when in blind faith and obedience Abraham had 
followed the command he did not understand, that the 
Lord opened his eyes to see the glory it foreshadowed. 
And then Abraham saw what no man before him had sten 
clearly, that the thing his poor human affection had done 
at God's command, the very same thing God's infinite love 
would do for sinners ; he would not spare his only Son, 
but would deliver him up for us all. Only in that case 
there would be no substitute ; but just as the ram was 
found to save Isaac, so would the Lord Jesus himself be 
found to stand for the sins of the whole world, to save 
them. * God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son; that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.* I think Abraham 
had a clear understanding of this given him then, just 
when his heart knew by bitter experience what it was to 
give up an only son ; as a man can know it ; and so per- 
haps nobody in this world ever felt more truly the mean- 
ing of those words than Abraham did that day.'* 

" But was Isaac his only son, sir?" 

" He is called so. Ishmael had been sent away from 
his father's house and family. And besides, it was only to 
Isaac that the covenant and promises belonged. Now 
that covenant and the promises were repeated. The second 
time the angel called to him out of heaven, and declared 
over anew the blessing Abraham had heard before. * In 
thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed ; 
because thou hast obeyed my voice.' If Abraham knew 
clearly now what that meant, no wonder he called the name 
of the place Jehovah-jireh, * the Lord will provide ;' look- 
ing forward to that glorious provision for the wants of the 
whole world which the Lord would make there." 

" At that rate all the world will be saved," said Liph. 

" All the world would, if they would take the conditions. 
The provision is full. But men refuse the conditions." 

" Uncle Sam, it says here, * thy seed shall possess the 
^ate of his enemies.' What does that mean ?" 
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" It means power and victory and dominion ; and the 
promise is to that promised seed, Christ. The gates of 
cities in olden time were very important places ; so import- 
ant that the gate is often put for the place itself. They 
were the only en trance- ways, except a possible narrow 
door once in a while in the wall ; they were large, fortified 
as strongly as possible, closed at night with folding doors 
overlaid with metal, fastened with locks and bars. In the 
open, cool, vaulted gateway over these doors was the 
general place for doing business ; for watching whatever 
was going on, for administering justice, for getting and 
telling news. Whoever had the gates, had the city, you 
see ; could get in, and keep others out. And this promise 
to Abraham is the promise of the setting up of that king- 
dom * which shall never be destroyed ; and the kingdom 
shall not be left to other people, but it shall break in pieces 
and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand for 
ever.'" 

" That is like something else, uncle Sam, — * He must 
reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet.* " 

" And here is another word about it. * And the seventh 
angel sounded ; and there were great voices in heaven, say- 
ing, The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ : and he shall reign for 
ever and ever.' Well — this promised seed and this glory 
was to come in the line of Abraham's family, because he 
had obeyed the voice of the Lord. And Abraham had 
some assurance of it, and some insight into it ; and then 
from that mountain, which had been such a wonderful place 
of pain and joy to him, he and Isaac went away ; went 
first to where they had left the young men ; carrying 
nothing in their hands now ; light-handed and light- 
hearted. And so they rose up and went all of them back 
to Beersheba." 

" That is a wonderful story, uncle Sam," said I. 

" Ay," said my uncle. " And the beauty of it is, obey- 
ing the voice of the Lord. Only faith and love can do it 
in this fashion. Do you see, children, that faith means 
work ?" 
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Sept. 19. — The Cave of Machpelah. 

" Abraham lived at Beersheba a great deal of his life," 
said Liph. " I wonder he did not go up to the country 
round about Hebron, or stay in that rich plain of the Phi- 
listines." 

" Maybe he was a little like his Bedouin children," said 
uncle Sam ; " they do not like the sight of walls and cities, 
much less the life that is lived within them. Abraham 
liked quiet and freedom, I suppose. He wanted no fellow- 
ship with the Canaanites, nor with the Philistines. He 
preferred living alone ; and you know he * looked for a 
country that had foundations,' and he was getting near the 
borders of it. We have only a few family matters of his 
later days now to talk over. 

" In tiie first place, some visitor or traveller through the 
desert brought him news of his brother's affairs. Nahor, 
you remember, had remained in Haran when Abraham left 
it ; and through all the years, almost fifty, that had passed 
since then, it seems that nothing had been known of one 
brother by the other. Not like these times of railroads 
and mails and telegraph wires, boys, when news flashes 
along through hundreds and thousands of miles in a 
minute. The distance from Beersheba to Haran, which 
here, and now, a man would travel easily in a couple of 
days, had been sufificient to keep two brothers in ignorance 
of each other for almost fifty years. Now somebody came 
and told Abraham how it had fared with Nahor. His 
wife Milcah, Lot's sister, and the daughter of Abraham's 
elder brother Haran, had become the mother of eight 
sons; and here are their names. More interesting to 
Abraham, I dare say, than they are to us." 

" Huz and Buz are very funny names," said Priscilla. 

" Quite in Arab fashion, though, to have such rhymes in 
the family. The Arabs like them. They call Cain and 
Abel, Kabil and Habil, for instance. Two rebel angels 
they call Haroot and Maroot." 

" All the other names do not sound like anything," said 
Dan. 
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" Because you do not know them, nor how to pro- 
nounce them. However, even in these names there is 
something for us to look into. Buz, it appears, settled 
somewhere in Arabia Petraea; for Jeremiah speaks of 
* Dedan and Thema and Buz ' in one breath ; and Tema 
was a son of Ishmael, and one Dedan at least was on the 
borders of Arabia. Aram, another of Nahor's sons, is the 
same with Bam. And there we have the family and 
country of Job's friend Elihu. Elihu was the son of Ba- 
rachel the Buzite, of the kindred of Ham. And Bethuel, 
you know there is interest about him;, for he was the 
father of Rebecca. Perhaps the same traveller brought 
tidings of that damsel, though this the Bible does not tell 
us. He gave a full account, at any rate, of Nahor's sons, 
even the four that were bom to him by his second or infe- 
rior wife. There is no interest for us about them. After 
the bringing of this news, the next matter with which we 
have concern is the death of Sarah." 

" I do not think I hke Sarah much," I said. 

" No, nor I don't," said Priscilla. 

" She was a proud woman," said Dan. 

" And she had a will of her own," added Liph. 

" I don't think she was kind," said L 

" Softly," said uncle Sam. " You are half right, all of 
you ; but that is not quite enough. Don't be in a hurry. 
Sarah was a high-tempered beauty in her day, and liked 
having her own will, no doubt ; most women do. And she 
was not very tender of Hagar's feelings ; neither would 
you be. Tiny, in Sarah's place. But remember that Abraham 
loved her through a long life-time ; she was a good wife, 
for the Bible says so, and a woman of faith ; and she was 
certainly a very tender mother. She loved her boy, and 
you will see that he loved her. In fact, I think she was of 
a very affectionate nature ; and that very thing made her 
jealous, and even fierce, where the rights of whom she 
loved were in question. If she loved her own rights too, 
why, as I said, most women do. But she was a noble old 
lady, Priscilla ; and when she died, it was a time of real 
mourning in her family." 
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" How came she to die in Hebron, when Abraham was 
somewhere else ?" said Liph. 

" How came she to die ?" said uncle Sam. " You mean, 
I suppose, how came Abraham to be somewhere else when 
she died ? Probably he was at Beersheba, attending to his 
business there. Beersheba was but twenty-four miles 
away; and Abraham's possessions were too large not to 
need his presence and looking after. Sarah, perhaps, had 
gone to Hebron for some reUef or pleasure-taking ; or it 
may have been at this time one of Abraham's dwelling- 
places. He was away when she died, and came to mourn 
for Sarah and to weep for her." 

" I should think he might have done that anywhere," 
said Liph. 

" Yes, private mourning ; but this was the public cere- 
monial in honour of his wife. The same custom is found 
in Hebron still. That is one of the most old-fashioned 
cities in Palestine. The people do in a great many things 
what their forefathers did ; and though the Hittites who 
lived in Kirjath-arba were not the forefathers of the pre- 
sent inhabitants of Hebron, any more than of the tfews 
who held it before them, yet, boys, the very old customs 
told of the children of Heth in this chapter are found 
among the townspeople of Hebron now. That mourning 
for Sarah was only like what would be observed now for 
any lady of her distinction. It was a public mourning; 
that was and is the custom; a public ceremonial of 
lamentation ; and friends and those who come near are in 
the habit of joining their presence and voices to swell, the 
mourning. The women on such occasions do most of tho 
outcry, and it is usual to hire women for the very purpose, 
who make a business of it ; but the men take a quiet part. 
Job, in his troubles, ^ arose, and rent his mantle, and 
shaved his head, and fell down upon the ground ;' and Job 
lived so near Abraham's day that the two may be supposed 
to have followed much the same fashions. Abraham very 
likely poured dust upon his head, or shaved it ; dressed in 
dark-coloured clothes, but not black ; and rent his breast ; 
and so sat down in some public place to testify the affec- 
tion and the sorrow with which, he would honour the name 
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of his wife. There others could see him, and there others 
could help him to do her honour; and wailing-women, 
no doubt, made the street ring with their bursts of false 
sorrow." 

" What do you mean by * rent his breast,* uncle Sam ?" 

" Tore the breast of his mantle or robe, so as to leave 
the breast more or less bare. The rule used to be among 
the Jews that for one*s father or mother the rent was to be 
open for a month ; then it might be sewn up in a light way ; 
but it was never to be thoroughly mended and made whole 
again. For other relations it might be caught up in some 
fashion after a week, and after a month it might be 
mended. And in the mourning for a wife, at least one 
hired woman and two pipers were thought proper. Abra- 
ham's wife, I suppose, would have many more provided for 
her, if Abraham followed the custom at all.'' 

" It is very disagreeable, uncle Sam." 

" Very, little Tiny, to our notions. In this country the 
ladies hire mantuamakers to do the mourning." 

" Why, uncle Sam !" 

" Don't they ?" said my uncle. " So much crape for one 
relation, and so many ribbons for another." 

" Kibbons I" said my grandmother. " Ribbons are 
scarcely allowable." 

" Well, I do not understand it," said my uncle. " No 
more than Tiny understands Abraham's mourning-women 
and torn clothes. But the next thing you can all under- 
stand. Seven days is the allotted time for this public 
mourning in the case of a wife ; but long before that time 
was up, another matter had to be attended to. Where the 
climate is so warm, burial must follow quickly after 
death ; and in all the land of his promised inheritance 
Abraham did not own so much as to set his foot on. He 
had no place. ' He stood up from before his dead,' to see 
about making a purchase of a burial-spot." 

" Couldn't he have had it without buying it ?" 

" He wanted a burial-place for his family — ^not merely 
permission to put Sarah's remains in the ground. In these 
things there is little change since Abraham's time. It is 

R 
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customary, and was customary, for the Jews to provide 
sepulchres for themselves during their life-time; which 
might be, or be in, the general family burying-place. 
The usual style of them was a cave, enlarged or excavated 
according to the wants of the owners. Palestine is full of 
caves ; its hills are limestone, and in limestone hills caves 
and crevices are very common. Palestine is full of them. 
They were used sometimes for places of abode for the living; 
they are yet. In summer the shepherds in the country of 
Hebron quit their homes and betake themselves to caves 
and ruins, to keep with their flocks. Caves were used for 
hiding-places from enemies, and as safe places in earth- 
quakes, and for the homes of robbers ; but especially they 
were used for burying-places. The way was to enlarge or 
square out a room or cavern in the rock, and on the three 
sides of it to cut deep long niches, large enough to hold a 
man's body. On the fourth side there was the entrance, 
with a covered court or portico. If the one apartment was 




Plan op Burial Cavb.—A, vestibule 13 ft. by 9 ft.— B, chamber neftr 30 ft 
Bqnare and 8 ft. high.— C and D, inner rooms leading from B, each with iti 
ayatem of niches. 
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filled up in course of time, till there was no more room for 
burials, another chamber would be dug out in the rock, 
leading from it ; and so it .went on, as long as the family 
lasted ; and not to be buried in the family sepulchre was 
thought shame or misfortune, as the cause might make it. 
Such a care, or a cave suitable for such use, Abraham 
could not have for himself and his children for ever in a 
strange country, unless by purchase ; so he came to make 
the purchase. When he lived formerly at Hebron, he had 
noticed, no doubt, the open mouth of the cave of Machpelah 
near him, in the side of the hill, among the oaks and 
the oHve trees, and maybe he had thought then he would 
like to have it for his burial-place. Now the time had 
come. 

" The cave belonged to Ephron the Hittite. But Abra- 
ham began his negotiation by applying to the people of the 
town generally, and stating his want. ' I am a stranger 
and a sojourner with you ; give me a possession of a burying- 
place with you, that I may bury my dead out of my sight.' 
fie stood up before the people ; that is the good manners 
of the thing. The whole business was managed precisely 
as such affairs are managed there now; as I have seen 
them done. Only Abraham, being a great man, had less 
trouble about it than I should have, for instance." 

" He had a good deal," said Liph. 

" Go to those Eastern people to learn manoevring," said 
my uncle. " See how they talked. The sons of Heth, the 
Hittites, the people of the city, answered Abraham with 
great politeness, that he was a distinguished man, and 
might have anything he wanted ; they would not think of 
selling to him ; indeed, he might pick and choose among 
their sepulchres and take the best. That is exactly the way 
with Arabs now ; they tell you that their house and every- 
thing that they have, themselves included, are your pro- 
perty and servants. It means only politeness." 

" It is very puzzling politeness," I said. 

" It does not puzzle anybody that is used to it," said my 
uncle. "It did not in the least puzzle Abraham. He 
stood up and bowed to the people; that is what would \3y^ 
r2 
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proper at the present day; and his calling himself a 
stranger is just the plea that would be used now, and 
with effect. A stranger is forlorn among the wild tribes 
of those regions, unless he gets the favour and protection 
of somebody. Abraham bowed, and begged that the Bene- 
Heth, as he calls them, the sons of Heth, would intercede 
with their townsman Ephron to sell him the cave of Mach- 
pelah." 

" Why didn't he go straight to Ephron himself?" 

" That would be a Yankee way of doing business, Dan ; 
not an Arabian or an Eastern way. If you want anything 
done there, you get some go-between to manage the busi- 
ness for you. It is terribly troublesome ; but you can do 
nothing in any other way. If you want to sell or to buy 
anything, from a yoke of oxen or a piece of muslin to a 
wife, you must have go-betweens to arrange the matter ; 
and of course it takes time. How much time it took in 
the instance of Ephron the Hittite, the Bible does not say ; 
at length Ephron answered Abraham in the audience of 
all the assembly and ^ of all that went in at the gate of 
his city.* Gates, you remember, or the spaces under and 
about the vaulted entrance- way of the city gates, were the 
grand places of business. Ephron repeated the polite form 
of speech used by his townspeople, and declared that 
Abraham might have the field and the cave as a free 
gift." 

" Didn't he mean it, uncle Sam ?" 

" Not a bit. Not a bit, Dan ; no more than an Arab 
means it now, when he makes you a present of one of his 
best horses. He would be very much astonished if you 
took him at his word. Abraham bowed himself down 
again, and insisted, always politely, that if Ephron wished 
to make him a present of the cave, he might be allowed to 
present him in return with the full money- value of it. Then 
Ephron is exceedingly polite. * The land is worth four 
hundred shekels of silver,* he says ; * what is that between 
me and thee V As if one rich merchant in New York 
were to say to another, * This pair of horses is worth a 
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thousand or twelve hundred dollars, but that is a tnfle ; 
just put them in your stable/ Very likely the four hun- 
dred shekels was a round good price for the field and cave ; 
but it answered Abraham's purpose. He weighed out the 
money, which Ephron had named * in the audience of the 
sons of Heth;' that made it a sure and lawful bargain. 
No papers were needed to be drawn up ; the number of 
witnesses made all safe ; the field, and the cave, and all 
the trees that grew in the field and in all the comers of it, 
were * made sure unto Abraham for a possession in the 
presence of the children of Heth, before all that went in 
at the gate of his city.' Bene- Heth — just as you would 
say hene-Yemen or bene-Keis, in speaking to a tribe of 
Arabs of the present day. And that is and was the use of 
doing business * in the gate;' there were always plenty of 
people to be witnesses or to give evidence, or to act in any 
way, for which people might be desired." 

" He drew up his contract very carefully," Liph re- 
marked. 

** Good reason. He knew whom he dealt with. Ephron 
was careful too." 

" What was the worth of four hundred shekels of that 
money ?" my grandmother inquired. 

" Not easy to say, inasmuch as we hardly are sure what 
* that money' was. It was no coin ; it was money told by 
weight. A shekel here means weight and not value." 

" But didn't the Jews have money, and were not some 
of the pieces shekels ?" 

" Undoubtedly, Liph ; but, my boy, we are not talking 
of the times of the Jews. This was long before. No 
nation in the world had found out the use of coined money 
in Abraham's day, nor for long afterward. And the earliest 
we know of uncoined money is from the monuments of 
Egypt. There we learn that in times very far back, money 
was used in the form of rings of gold and silver ; and 
payment was made by weight. The rings did not vary in 
size to meet the wants of small and large payments, as our 
large and small coins do ; but they might vary enough to 
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cheat the receirer ; so they were always weighed out. 
Abraham weighed the silver which he paid to Ephron — 
* four hundred shekels of silver, current money with the 
merchant.' The silver was cast into small forms, convenient 
for traffic, and perhj^s stamped with a mark which showed 
it to be of the proper purity ; ihm. the quantity was given 
by weight" 

" But it would have been a great deal easier, uncle Sam, 
I should think, to fcount out the pieces." 

" If they had been all sure, Tiny. There is one of the 
conveniences of living imder a regular and settled govern- 
ment ; you never thought of it, did you ? The govern- 
ment tsiee care of the coined money ; it is all made of 
exactly the pure metal it should be, and cast of precisely 
the just weight it should be ; so that an eagle or a sovereign 
has the fall value that a sovereign or an eagle ought to 
have, or a dollar, if it is a dollar ; and then to make all 
sure, and prevent any shaving and clipping of the precious 
metal, which might make a sovereign fall short of twenty 
shillings, and a dollar worth only ninety-five cents, or 
an eagle fall a good deal short of ten dollars, the coin 
is carefully stamped on both faces and marked round the 
edges ; so that no tampering with it is possible. In the 
old times of the world, governments were not settled enough, 
or had not discovered the use of a sure and infallible cur- 
rency : so even in Egypt, the greatest nation of antiquity, 
gold and silver rings were made to do the work, and they 
had to be counted by weight. Coined money was not cur- 
rent in Palestine before Ezra's time." 

" And was Abraham's money in rings ?" 

" We have no certainty about the early money of any 
nation except the Egyptian ; but as they used ring-money, 
and as the money of Canaan and the money of Egypt are 
spoken of together at the time when Joseph was ruler in 
Egypt, the likelihood is that they were the same. So pro- 
bably the same was used in Assyria and Babylonia ; for 
records have been found there, on clay tablets, of money 
given by weight. They would be likely to copy from the 
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Egyptians, if not the Egyptians from them. Here is a 
picture from an old Egyptian monument, of a man weighing 




money." Weights were used by the Egyptians and 
others, that bore the shape of lions and bulls and geese or 
ducks." 

" So instead of paying a dollar or a pound," said Liph, 
" I suppose they called it a bull or a goose." 

" As well as an eagle or a crown," said uncle Sam. 
" People are not really so different in different ages, you 
see. But the main point is, that the field and the cave of 
Machpelah were made sure to Abraham for a possession of 
a burying-place, by his payment of the four hundred 
shekels of silver in the presence of the Bene-Heth ; and it 
has never been disputed from that day to this." 

" What has not been disputed ?" 

" Abraham's possession of it." 

" To this day, uncle Sam !" exclaimed Liph. " Do the 
people think it belongs to Abraham now ?" 

" Yes ; to him and to Isaac and to Jacob, who are all 
buried there. The followers of Mahomet have the keeping 
of the cave now ; but they think that the feelings of the 
old patriarchs, whose remains slumber in it, are still most 
religiously to be respected." 

" How, uncle Sam ?" 

" They let nobody in, Tiny. That cave has always been 
an honoured place for these three thousand seven hundred 
years ; though you must mark that the Jews of old time 
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and the early Christians did not reverence tombs and 
burial-places as the Christians of a later day and the Ma- 
hometans do. Still the cave of Machpelah was known and 
noted so far ; and beautiful monuments are said to have 
been put up there by the old Jews. I will tell you what is 
to be seen now. As you come to Hebron from the south, 
and reach the valley, you get the view of the domed houses 
of the town nestling down in the bottom and on the eastern 
side ; and high up on that side, near the crown of the bill, 
you see a large dark grey or black building, two hundred 
feet long, and not so much the other way, with square walls 
sixty feet high, and no windows nor doors. This -dark 
wall, finely worked and smooth, with pilasters standing out 
upon it every five feet, is probably the old Jewish wall of 
enclosure, put up a great while ago, perhaps as far back as 
Solomon's time. The Mussulmans have raised another 
low wall on the top of this, with tall minarets springing up 
at two of the comers.*' 

"I don't see what the Mussulmans have to do with 
Abraham's tomb," said Dan. 

" He was the father of their father Ishmael, you know. 
They think 'that you and I have nothing to do with it, 
Dan." 

" And what is inside of the wall ?" 

" There are two little doors high up at two comers, 
which let one into an enclosed court or space on the side of 
the hill. That space is part of Abraham's field. But 
where the opening to the cave of Machpelah once showed 
itself, in the midst of the grove of olives or oaks with which 
the field was planted— the trees which Abraham bought 
with the field — ^now there stands a Moslem mosque. It 
was in the first place a Christian church; it has been 
made over, and the followers of Mahomet have it now, and 
guard it sacredly from Christian or Jewish defilement. It 
is not till a year or two back that any one has been per- 
mitted to go further than the court — any one, that is, who 
did not follow Mahomet — and only with the greatest diflB- 
culty in the world, in the spring of 1862, the Prince of 
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Wales was allowed to enter the mosque. Hardly anybody 
else in the world could have got the permission." 

" Are the old tombs there yet ?" 

" The real tomb is the cave you know, Tiny. What is 
down there nobody knows but the Mussulmans. No, they 
did not let the prince go so far as that, and it was to their 
great horror that he was even let into the mosque. It was 
even a dangerous business. For more than a mile out of 
Hebron the Governor of Jerusalem had the way lined with 
soldiers, fearing some attack of the mad people upon the 
princess life ; and going through the streets of Hebron 
the same care was used. Guards were stationed along 
the streets, and the party walked between files of soldiers, 
till they got to the mosque, or rather to that black square 
building I have told you of. Here they went up a flight 
of stairs along the wall, and in at one of the little doors, 
and then into the mosque. But all that could be seen in 
the mosque was the show tombs of the patriarchs and their 
wives ; their real dust no doubt lies below, in the cave, 
which no Christian must enter. But it was something to 
get so far. First, on the right and left of an inner por- 
tico, were the tombs of Abraham and Sarah, each in a 
little chapel or shrine of its own, shut with silver gates. 
The shrine of Sarah's tomb the prince was requested not to 
go into, as she was a woman; the other shrine was opened, 
but it went sorely against the heart of the guardians of the 
mosque. The chief went in before the prince, and prayed 
to Abraham — * O Friend of God, forgive this intrusion.' 
But when the party were come to the shrine of Isaac, in 
the interior of the mosque, the guardians of the mosque 
begged that they would not enter. It was asked why ? and 
they were told that Abraham was goodness itself; he was 
full of loving-kindness, and would overlook an affront. 
But Isaac was of a jealous temper, and it was very unsafe 
to provoke him. * When Ibrahim Pasha had tried to enter, 
he had been driven out by Isaac, and fell back as if thun- 
derstruck.' So you see. Tiny, it is true as I said ; those 
people suppose Abraham and his sons are still in pos- 
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session of the cave of Machpelah. The guardians groaned 
when Jacob's tomb was opened." 

" What sort of tombs were in those places ?" 

'^ Built up of stone or marble, about six feet high, and 
covered with hangings of green carpet embroidered with 
gold. At least, that is the description of Abraham's. The 
shrines of Isaac and Eebecca were closed with iron gates. 
Jacob and Leah were farther on." 

" What did the people do when the prince and his party 
came out ?" 

^* From the mosque ? Oh, nothing. The truth is, they 
thought if the old patriarchs did not resent it, all was 
safe ; and they were awe-struck. It has been a superstition 
among the Mussulmans, that if anybody ventured to go 
into the very cave itself, even a Mnssulman, he would be 
instantly struck with death." 

" How I would like to go there !" said Dan. 

" And so would I," said my uncle. " There is scarce a 
spot in all the earth that would be so interesting to me ; 
for there, beyond all reasonable doubt, lie the remains of 
Abraham and Sarah, of Isaac and Rebecca, and of Jacob 
and Leah, undisturbed since the day when ihej were laid 
to rest. Tilings are pretty well changed outside the cave. 
The field of Ephron the Hittite, which used to be green 
and fresh with its oaks and olives, wild and solitary, very 
likely, is covered now, in part, with the black Jewish en- 
closure wall and the inner Mahometan temple, and the rest 
builded upon with the houses of the town ; but down in the 
cave, where that old dust lies, all is most likely unchanged. 
Nobody, at any rate, that we are aware of, has gone into 
it for an unknown time past. And in the old time, as I 
told you, while sepulchres were honoured as sacred from 
molestation, they were not reverenced as worthy of pil- 
grimage or as shrines of sanctity, like the holy places of 
modem Christian times. They would be let alone. The 
Jews give a clinging honour and affection to the cave 
of Machpelah now ; it is one of their four holy places, as 
well as one of the Mahometan four. But they are cast 
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out of their possession ; and where their great forefather's 
dust is laid their eyes may not even look. "[Diere is a 
small hole in the wall I have described to you, near the en- 
trance ; and at certain times it is permitted to the Jews to 
put their faces to that hole and see what they can see 
through it. And there at those times they come, to weep 
and pray and kiss the stones. They can get no nearer." 

" I would never go to Hebron, if I were a Jew," said 
Eliphalet. 

" You do not know a Jew's feeling." 

" And has nobody ever gone into the cave ?" Priscilla 
asked. 

" They say not ; there is not any tradition of such an 
attempt, since one that is said to have been made twenty- 
five hundred years ago. Then, the story is, some great 
king's servant went into the cave, and came out blind, 
deaf, and crippled. Since then, they say, the entrance into 
, the cave has been closed ; and only one little opening is 
left. The prince and his party saw this opening ; it is a 
small round hole in the rock, not a foot across*, close by the 
shrine of Abraham. It seemed to open into a dark empty 
space below, which was supposed to be the real cave of 
Machpelah ; and the reason it was left open was, that the 
holy air might come up and do good to the faithful Mos- 
lems who breathed it. Besides this use, there was a chain 
with a lamp let down by it into the dark space below, to 
bum there at night. Some of the party asked if it could not 
be lighted then ? The guardians said no ; the saint liked it 
at night, but would object to a lamp lit at noon-tide." 

" They are very absurd people," said Priscilla. 

" Ignorant, and therefore bigoted," said my uncle. " The 
people of Hebron are particularly bigoted and unruly ; but 
bigotry is a Moslem characteristic. I was lodged with a 
Jewish family when I was in Hebron, and they were ex- 
ceedingly kind to me too. One of them went with me to show 
me the sights of the place ; and we only stopped a few 
minutes to look at the grand old wall that is very likely as 
old as the time of the Jewish kings, and up the marble 
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stairway that leads to the door of entrance ; when a fu- 
rious Turk came out and got a crowd together and drove 
us away." 

" And you might not even look at the wall !" said 
Daniel. 

" Yes, I did, further off. I sat on the roof of the house 
at evening, when the sun was going down, and looked at 
the wall, the black Jewish wall of marble, and at the roof 
of the mosque peeping over it ; while from the top of the 
minaret the call to evening prayer sounded out over the 
city. Jew and Christian are pushed away from Abraham's 
tomb ; and strange sounds of a false religion go forth over 
the cave of Machpelah now." 

" What are the other holy places of the Mahometans, 
uncle Sam ?" 

" Jerusalem, Medina, and Mecca. On Mount Arafat, 
near Mecca, their tradition is that Ishmael was bound for 
sacrifice, not Isaac ; and there a sacrifice is killed yearly 
and a sermon is preached ; for which special occasions the ' 
grand pilgrimage to Mecca is made every year, and cara- 
vans used to come from east and west, north and south. 
Seventy thousand persons would be in the assembly, and 
people speaking a vast variety of tongues; all worship- 
ping the false prophet." 

" Was the cave of Machpelah a square room, cut out 
with niches, uncle Sam ?" 

" Nobody certainly knows. Tiny. But I should think 
not. Abraham cut probably one niche for Sarah and 
another for himself; and others in process of time were 
made for Isaac and Jacob and their wives. That was all ; 
and I do not believe the cave was much altered from its 
natural proportions to accommodate those few. In ordinary 
cases, in later times, the niches were cut so as to make good 
use of the room there might be ; and in the niches the 
bodies were laid, dressed, but not enclosed in coffins. In the 
case of great people, sometimes stone sarcophagi were 
used. The door of the tomb was a heavy stone. The hills 
and valleys around Jerusalem are full of these rock-hewn 
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sepulchres ; the city has not nearly so many houses as 
tombs. 

" So * Abraham buried Sarah his wife in the cave of the 
field of Machpelah before Mamre ;' she was a hundred and 
twenty-seven years old ; and she is the only woman men- 
tioned in the Bible who is honoured with the record of all 
these particulars concerning her ; age, death, and burial." 
" Yet I do not much like her, uncle Sam." 
" She has a nobler mention in the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews ; where she is said to have been a woman of faith. 
She bore a son in her old age, and this blessing was given 
her, * because she judged him faithful who had promised.' 
See that you deserve as good a record as Sarah did. Prissy. 
And there is another honourable mention of her, made by 
the apostle Peter. He says she was a good wife, being 
obedient to her husband ; * whose daughters ye are, as long 
as ye do well.' We would have thought from the story in 
Genesis, that Abraham was a very indulgent husband ; but 
you see here he had reason for it. The Bible does not stop 
to tell us all we would like to know about everybody ; ne- 
vertheless, by careful looking, we can sometimes find out 
a good deal." 



Sept. 20. — Isaac's Wife. 

" Wb have the twenty-fourth chapter of Genesis to talk 
about to-day," said Priscilla. " We are getting on." 

" We are not getting on very fast," said Liph. 

" Fast enough," said Dan. 

"There are different ways of getting on," said uncle 
Sam. " But to-day we have to take a wedding journey. 
The first wedding we are told of in history. Abraham was 
growing to be a very old man — towards a hundred and 
forty years old — and he and his son were left alone by 
Sarah* death. Isaac took it hard ; the loss of his mother 
was grievous to him ; and as soon as time enough had 
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passed, Abraham bethought him to make arrangements for 
his son's marriage." 

'^ I should thmk Isaac would have been the one to make 
the arrangements himself," Liph said. 

" Yes, that is our fashion ; but we are talking of a very 
different day and place. And Isaac was very unlike you, 
Liph. He was not so eager for having his rights. A 
gentle, docile, affectionate nature his seems to have been ; 
perhaps not very energetic about anything ; and just then, 
it may be, his thoughts were too tenderly full of his lost 
mother for him to cast up any schemes of happiness for 
himself. Abraham took the matter in hand, as the custom 
was. 

" Abraham was now in a condition of great prosperity. 
The Lord had blessed him in all things. He was a 
mighty man among his fellows. And so it is written, 
children. * Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord, that 
delighteth greatly in his commandments. His seed shall 
be mighty upon earth ; the generation of the upright shall 
be blessed. Wealth and riches shall be in his house ; and 
his righteousness endureth for ever.' " 

" But, sir," said Liph, " do good people always get on 
in the world ?" 

** Always," said uncle Sam. 

" But I am sure they are very poor, often," said Liph. 

^' * I have been young, and now am old ; yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.' " 

** Yes, sir; but you were speaking oi prosperity. '^ 

" Liph, remember in the first place the conditions. Then 
see the promise. The righteous have often troubles — 
when there is a need for it — but the word will stand. ' Seek 
je first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto i/ou.^ That is, provided 
you do not seek these things Jirst, but the kingdom." 

" Godliness hath the promise of the life that now is," 
my grandmother put in, " as well as of that which is to 
come." • 

Liph looked unsatisfied, but my uncle went on. 

** Abraham at any rate had prospered. And now he 
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summoned his chief servant, his steward and man of busi- 
ness, and charged him with the matter he had at heart. 
He was to go and fetch a wife for Isaac. What is more, 
he was to go all the way to Mesopotamia for her ; some- 
thing as if in these days he had been sent over beyond the 
Bocky Mountains. And he was ordered to take a most 
solemn oath that he would not play false in his charge ; 
would not bring to Isaac a girl from one of the Canaanitish 
nations, which were so much nearer hand and easier to get 
at ; but that he would verily go to Mesopotamia and bring 
one from among Abraham's own kindred there." 

" Why he did not know there was a woman among them 
that would do," said Priscilla. 

'^ He thought there was," said uncle Sam. 

" And I don^t see why he wanted one of his own kin* 
dred," said Dan. " They were idolaters, and Abraham was 
separated from them." 

^' It just like the Arab prejudice and practice now," said 
my uncle, " Great families especially are very particular 
about marrying only with their kindred ; and even among 
the common Arabs it is an established rule that a girl's 
cousin has the first right to her. He may waive it, and 
she may take another husband ; but in that case, or in the 
other, he will be apt to say scornfully, * She was my slipper ; 
I have cast her off.' " 

" What horrid people I" said Priscilla. 

" So yon see Abraham was acting precisely as a dis- 
tinguished sheikh of the present day would act, when he 
sent his stewai*d into Mesopotamia to choose a wife for tis 
son Isaac. The man made one very sensible objection. 
' Peradventure the woman will not be willing to follow me 
into this land.' It seemed a very possible case. Here was 
a long, dangerous journey to be taken, and an unknown 
home to be invited to ; and the only person to invite her 
an old man of business of her proposed father-in-law; 
very respectable, no doubt, and even dignified, as I dare 
say he was ; but still nobody that could guarantee her what 
sort of a husband or what sort of a fortune in life she 
was coming to." 
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" Isaac ought to have gone himself," said Liph. 

" The old servant thought that would be more pro- 
mising. But Abraham forbade. * Beware that thou bring 
not my son thither again.' Isaac might be enticed to stay 
there, and then what would become of his birthright? 
And now came out another instance of Abraham's beau- 
tiful, simple, trustful faith. * The Lord God of heaven, 
which took me from my father's house, and from the land 
of my kindred, and which spake unto me, and that sware 
unto me, saying, Unto thy seed will I give this land ; he 
shall send his angel before thee, and thou shalt take a wife 
to my son from thence.' Children, there is no way of 
doing business like that, which those know who in all their 
dealings serve the Lord I — ^in all their ways acknowledge 
him. Look how sure Abraham was. He faiew Isaac must 
not go back into that land ; knew, too, that he must not 
take a wife of the wicked and cursed Ganaanitish nations ; 
so to his servant's objection he answers quietly — *the Lord 
will send his angel before thee, and it will be all right. If 
it is not, then you are quit of your oath.' " 

" But, uncle Sam, do you think the Lord sends an angel 
before people now ?" 

" Tiny, do you remember that Jesus Ghrist is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever ? That means, that he does 
not change. * The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear him, and delivereth them.' What do 
you think of that ? * Encampeth round about them.^ And 
then, * He shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways.' That is, of course, if you trust God 
as Abraham trusted. ' In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he shall direct thy paths,^ " 

" Abraham's servant seems to have had faith too," said 
Dan. 

" Yes. And well he might. He was satisfied now ; he 
took the oath required of him, and set about the prepara- 
tions for his journey." 

" It seems odd to leave all that to a servant," said Pris- 
cilla. 
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" Not a servant like a footman or a butler, Prissy. 
Great men in those times were accustomed to have a 
trusted steward or overseer, in whose care their whole 
business was left. Joseph was such a servant to Potiphar ; 
his master knew nothing about his affairs, beyond the 
meals that he ate every day. Joseph afterwards had such 
a steward of his own. Now this man, Eliezer, if it was 
Eliezer, had all Abraham's goods in his hand; he did 
what he thought right ; and he knew what to Bo. It was 
necessary to go with such an outfit as should prove what 
kind of a man Abraham was in the world's estimation ; it 
was needful to show tokens of his master's prosperity, and 
carry what would honour his own mission. He took ten 
camels for the journey ; some of them were for riding, for 
his own and his servants' use, and to bring back the 
wished-for lady and her attendants; the others were 
laden with provisions and with rare and costly things for 
presents ; ornaments of gold and silver ; rich dresses ; 
and probably spices and southern fruits. Less than ten 
camels would not be taken for such an expedition now, in 
such a family." 

" I should think ten would not have been enough," said 
Liph. " Why, the provisions would have been a great 
deal." 

" And I should think they might have taken horses or 
mules for riding," said Priscilla. " I thought camels were 
so disagreeable to ride." 

" In the first place, Liph, a fine camel will carry a load 
of three or four hundred pounds. A good deal of value, 
do you see, in gold and spices, might go on the back of a 
single one. And, secondly, it was not needful to take 
much in the way of food for the journey, for that might be 
had in great part by the way. No ; ten caniels were 
enough. And, my dear Prissy, in the desert tract between 
Aleppo and Haran camels were the most convenient ani- 
mals for the journey, if not the only ones. Horses must 
have plenty of water and plenty of grass or com ; and it 
would be far less easy to provide them with both during 
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those nine days. "Nobody would go from Hebron now 
upon the same expedition with any other beasts but 
camels." 

" Horses would not carry much," said Liph ; " and 
they would want camels to take along food enough for 
them. Horses would not do." 

*' Well, with his camels and goods the servant departed, 
* and arose ^d went to Mesopotamia, uuto the city of 
Nahor.' The Bible tells it in few words. But let us look 
at the line of travel he and his ten camels followed. First 
up through Palestine, round by the west side of the lakes, 
and then into this beautiful valley called the Bukaa. 
Look here, children ; on this side of Palestine, following 
the range of the coast, is the long mountain line of 
Lebanon — Jehel Libnan, the Arabs call it. A litfcle east, 
you see here is another mountain line ; ibis is Anti- 
Lebanon ; or, as the Arabs have it, Jebel-esh-Shurhy — the 
east mountain. Hermon is the southernmost peak of this 
line. Between the two, do you see, there is a long valley, 
stretching north-east and south-west. This is what used 
to be called Coele-Syria. It is the corurfield of northern 
Palestine. Through the lower portion of it runs the 
Litany, the largest river of Syria ; and through the upper 
lies the bed of the Orontes. The one runs to the south 
and the other to the north ; and this upper portion 
watered by the Orontes is the old kingdom of Hamath. 
The Hamathite, you know, was one of the descendants of 
Canaan. Up through this rich valley the ten camels 
would have an easy time ; then through Hamath on to 
Aleppo ; from thence across to the Euphrates ; and then 
they would be in Mesopotamia, and two days from the city 
of Nahor. Abraham's brother was so considerable a man 
that the place was known as Ms place. And we do not 
know much more about it." 

" Don't you know anything about it, uncle Sam ?" 

" Very little. It was a famous place too in olden time ; 
famous down into Eoman times, as a city devoted to the wor- 
ship of the Moon goddess. The defeat of Crassus happened 
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there too, boys. Tet we know nothing about it, except its 
wells. The caravan routes fork off from it, or used to do so, 
towards the different fords of the Tigris on the east and the 
Euphrates on the west ; so it must have been a place of 
business and importance as a meeting-point for them. But 
when we think of Haran, we do not think of that, nor oi 
Crassus, nor of the worship of the moon ; but we remember 
that well of water outside the city beside which Abraham's 
servant made his camels kneel down. It was evening 
when they got there; the day was drawing to a close; 
they stopped at the well ; and there, in something like 
Abraham's faith, Abraham's servant made his camels 
kneel down, and prayed for direction and that the Lord 
would give him good speed." 

" Why did the camels kneel down ?" Priscilla asked. 

" Don^ you know any more about camels than that?" 
said Liph. 

" Why did they, then ?" said uncle Sam. 

" Why, sir, they have callous places on their knees and 
breast, just where they touch the ground in kneeling." 

" And therefore they kneel ?" said my uncle. " Well, 
Liph, that is not very clear; but the fact is, that kneeling 
is the natural posture of repose for the camel, and, as you 
say, he has special provision made for taking it with com- 
fort. Camels kneel to be loaded and to have their loads 
taken off; they Inieel to be mounted, and they kneel down 
to rest. Among the Arabs the signal to make them kneel 
is something like a soft kind of snoring. I do not know 
how it was in Abraham's time." 

" I thought the camel was the beast of the desert," said 
my grandmother. " How do they manage in those rough 
and dangerous roads and precipices of Palestine ?" 

*^ Just as well. They are the most sure-footed creature 
that can be. In the worst passes where I have been with 
them they are perfectly safe ; they never slip, they never 
stumble ; they are quite contented with the coarse prickly 
herbs and shrubs of the desert for food, and, if need be, 
they can go four days without drinking. There is no need 
s2 
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generally in all Arabia and Palestine ; water is always to 
be found in less time than that from place to place." 

" "Well, we don't get on with our wedding journey," said 
Priscilla. " The ten camels were kneeling around the well. 
How little Kebecca thought what she was coming to, when 
she came out that night I" 

" Most true," said my uncle. " It was the time when 
the women who draw water go forth, as the Hebrew reads ; 
so Eebecca was on her way from the city as usual, with her 
pitcher on her shoulder. The whole story is perfectly East- 
em. Among the Arabs, as I have told you, it is only the 
women that draw the water. I have seen them myself 
hundreds of times at the wells and fountains near the vil- 
lages in Syria, coming with their jars or water-skins and 
bearing them away on their heads or their shoulders. 
Where flocks were watered, I have seen mea helping 
them." 

" I should think the well would have been inside the 
city," said Dan. 

" The people like it better outside, and so would you. 
They build their villages not far from the well or fountain ; 
but all the bustle and dust and noise of the gatherings 
around it they like to escape, especially when the place is 
on some great line of travel. To the fountain all the 
women of the village come forth at eventide ; and Eliezer, 
if it was he, knew what he was about when he halted his 
camels there." 

" And still better he knew what he was about," said my 
grandmother, " when he made his prayer. ' Lord God 
of my master Abraham, I pray thee, show me good spee^ 
this day, and show kindness unto my master Abraham. 
Behold, I stand here by the well of water ; and the daugh- 
ters of the men of the city come out to draw water : and 
let it come to pass, that the damsel to whom I shall say, 
Let down thy pitcher, I pray thee, that I may drink ; and 
she shall say. Drink, and I will give thy camels drink also ; 
let the same be she that thou hast appointed for thy ser- 
vant Isaac' " 
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" And before he had done speaking," my uncle went on, 
" a very fair and beautiful girl came out from the city to- 
wards the well, with her pitcher upon her shoulder ; she 
was nobody else but Nahor's granddaughter, coming like 
others for water, though she belonged to the greatest 
family in the city. And no doubt the old servant watched 
her, and noted her beauty and grace, and the superior 
quality of her dress and appearance, as she went down to 
the well and filled her pitcher; and I dare say it was 
with a good wish in his heart that he ran to meet her — 
perhaps he had forgotten himself looking and thinking — 
and asked her to give him a little water out of her pitcher 
— a * sip,' he asked for." 

" Then he knew," said Dan. 

" Quickly the polite answer came, * Drink, my lord,* 
and the pitcher was let down on the hand ; and then as 
the old man put his lips to the water, the damsel's black 
eye noted his stranger's dress and his following of men and 
camels, and in the true spirit of hospitality she added, * I 
will draw water for thy camels also, until they have done 
drinking.' She was an energetic little lady that; no 
sooner said than done ; she emptied her pitcher into the 
trough, and ran to the well and filled it again, and filled it 
and emptied it until the camels had done. * And the 
man wondering at her held his peace,' till he should know 
whether he had got indeed the sign that he had asked for 
from the Lord." 

" But I have got a question to ask," said Priscilla. 

" And so have I," said Liph. 

" Come on," said my uncle. ** Let us have them." 

"Why did she go down to the well?" said Priscilla. 
" How could she ?" 

" The only way to get her pitcher filled," said my uncle. 
^* There were steps at the side or at the comer of the well, 
leading down to the water ; Eebecca went down the steps, 
dipped in her pitcher, or dropped it in with a piece of rope, 
and so filled it. Where the water is far down and cannot 
be reached in that way, there are no steps, but a rope is 
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let down from the top with a bucket, often a skin bucket, 
and drawn up over the curb-stone. Bound the mouth of 
the well, I should have told you, is built a low wall or pa- 
rapet, to prevent accidents ; and in some old wells the stone 
coping of this wall is worn into grooves — fluted— by the 
long wear of ropes drawn back, and foi-th over it. At 
Beersheba it is so. In some places an ass or ox is em- 
ployed to pull up the rope; and sometimes a pulley or a 
wheel is used to help." 

** But I have another question," said PrisciUa. " Eliezer 
prayed that the damsel that gave him that sign— —Now 
the boys will laugh at me if I go on." 

" Never mind," said my uncle. " Let them laugh." 

" The words are : * Let the same be she that thou hast 
appointed,' Uncle Sam, do you think it is appointed yvho 
people shall marry ?" 

The boys did laugh, and uncle Sam too a little. But he 
answered soberly enough. 

" I have no sort of doubt of it. Prissy, my dear. But 
very often indeed not the individuals they do marry. I 
mean this, my dear. In this matter, as in every other, if we 
will humbly seek and follow the Lord's guidance, we shall 
have it. * In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall 
direct thy paths,'' For want of doing that, people miss 
the good that is really appointed for them, in various lines, 
and get into great scrapes." 

" Uncle Sam," put in Liph, " what I want to know is 
how Kebecca came to say that?" 

3, " What, * drink, my lord, and I will give thy camels 
drink also ' ? How came she to say it ? Out of her own 
free wit and will. Then how was it the Lord's sign to his 
servant ? I do not know, Liph, any more than you do. 
Only we must take the facts of the Bible, just as we find 
them, and in this matter submit to be children together 
before the Lord. If we do not, depend upon it we shall 
become fools." 

" Uncle Sam, how do you know that Rebecca had black 
eyes ?" 
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" That's a nice question, Tiny I Why, my dear, they all 
have. Big, handsome, black eyes, and keen too ; and Ke-r 
becca was not the least sharp of her family. She was a 
woman of business, that was 1" 

" Eliezer was not a lord," Priscilla remarked. 

" No, but Kebecca's calling him so was merely polite- 
ness. Her very words are the same that are used now ia 
those regions to any respectable traveller that makes the 
same request that Eliezer did. ' Ishrub ya seedy, ^ That 
is it." 

" Will they be as hospitable now as Kebecca was, and 
water your camels too ?" Dan asked. 

" Never within my knowledge. I have found it hard 
enough to get that service done for my horse when I was 
willing to pay for it. That was the Lord's sign. Yet 
Eliezer did not feel quite sure that he had found what he 
sought, till he heard something further. As the camels 
had done drinking, he took out of his packages some fine 
golden ornaments, far richer than were usufidly seen, and 
putting them on the girPs hands, asked whose daughter she 
was, and whether he and his troop could be accommodated 
at her father's house for the night. And then came the 
answer he wanted — * I am the daughter of Bethuel, the 
son of Milcah, which she bare unto Nahor.' * And the man 
bowed down his head and worshipped the Lord. And he 
said. Blessed be the Lord God of my master Abraham. . . . 
I being in the way, the Lord led me to the house of my 
master's brethren.' " 

" Why didn't he give her two eai'rings ?" said Priscilla. 

" Because, I fancy, he did not give her one. The word 
should be translated * nose-ring,' as only one is spoken o£ 
The Bedouin women wear all sorts of rings, and in their 
noses as well as on their fingers — sometimes little, somej- 
times big. There is one kind three inches in diametw. 
You must imagine such a gold ring depending beneath 
Eebecca's black eyes, and just showing her pretty mouth 
within its circle." 

" Uncle Sam, that is very uglyi" 
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" She did not think so, nor Isaac neither. The Bedouins 
care little about dress in their own persons, but they like 
to have the ladies of their family make a good appearance. 
They think it is an honour to themselves." 

" But, uncle Sam," said I, " that was a queer time for 
her to put on such ornaments, when she was going with 
her pitcher from the well." 

" Little Tiny, that is another notion of ours. An Arab 
woman thinks there is no reason why she should not be 
handsomely dressed at one time as well as at another ; 
and really I do not know what reason there is. At any 
rate, she acts upon that principle. The Bedouin women 
put on their best things every day, and pile them on, I may 
say. You will see women drawing water, or tending sheep, 
with their arms and faces brilliant with jewellery ; five or 
six bracelets on one arm, and two or three earrings together 
in the same ear. It is often very poor jewellery, no doubt, 
but such as they have they wear it. Tbose who can afford 
it, deck themselves in earrings and nose -rings of silver, 
with silver chains sometimes round the neck, and ankle- 
rings ; some wear even gold and amber, coral and mother- 
of-pearl. Poorer ones content themselves with glass 
bracelets and ornaments of horn. Glass bracelets are ex- 
tensively manufactured at Hebron for them." 

" Well," said Daniel, " a woman must be hard up for 
jewellery when she puts on glass bracelets." 

** All a matter of taste," said uncle Sam. " I think 
just the same sometimes about strips of velvet and bands 
of ribbon ; but that* only shows how little I know. Just 
within the border of Egypt one day I passed a very great 
flock of sheep, tended by three women. To judge from a 
distance, they were quite splendid enough to go to a ball- 
room ; their necks and arms and ankles were loaded with 
ornaments ; they were brilliant." 

" How did they look when you came near, uncle Sam ?" 

" Couldn't get near, my dear ; as soon as I tried it they 
ran away in a fury, cursing your grandmother and her 
mother, and indeed all of you." 
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" Cursing us, uncle Sam !" 

" Everybody related to me, I believe, Tiny. It is an 
Eastern way of showing displeasure. Not pleasant, but 
harmless." 

" Uncle Sam," said Priscilla, " why does it say that Ee- 
becca ran and told them of her mother's house 9 why not 
her father*s house ?" 

" Eastern again, Prissy. Her mother's children were 
all of her father^s house that she cared particularly about, 
or that cared particularly about her ; Bethuel might have 
other wives and other families of children, you know. 
Kebecca went to her own ; and her careful brother Laban 
took up the matter. It was very plain to him, from the 
richness of the jewels that Eliezer had adorned his sister 
with, that this stranger was a man to be honoured. He 
ran out to find him where Eebecca had left him by the well. 
' Come in, thou blessed of the Lord ; wherefore standest 
thou without ? for I have prepared the house, and room 
for the camels.' So he brought him in." 

" But it sounds as if the camels came in too, I think. 
We should prepare the bam," said Daniel. 

** I presume the camels did come in. Barns are a 
Western institution. It is usual enough to lodge in the 
same room with the camels, in those regions ; and children 
are often put to sleep in a manger, after it has been 
cleaned and whitewashed. Yes, they all came in; and 
Laban ungirded the camels and gave them straw, with 
barley or some other grain mixed with it. At least that is 
the .way cattle are fed there now ; hay is not known. And 
the usual kindness was shown to Eliezer and the men that 
were with him, in washing their feet and preparing' food 
for them ; but he was a faithful servant. * I will not eat,' 
he said, * until I have told mine errand.' Leban was all 
expectation; and Eliezer went on to declare the whole 
story, what he was there for, and how he had been led. 
* Then Laban and Bethuel answered and said. The thing 
proceedeth from the Lord : we cannot speak unto thee bad 
or good. Behold, Kebecca is before thee, take her, and 
go.'" 
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" I should think they might have asked Rebecca what 
she thought about it," Priscilla said. 

" That i» not the way things are done. The lady's 
friends settle the matter for her ; the father, if he is living, 
or the brother, if she have no father. Her consent may 
possibly be asked, but it is not at all needful. In like 
manner, it is not always the bridegroom who chooses the 
bride ; his parents or some friend whom he appoints may 
manage erven that matter for him; and at any rate conduct 
the arrangements after the bride has been fixed upon. So 
Hagar, you remember, took a wife for her son out of Egypt ; 
and here Abraham sends Eliezer. However, after the lady 
is found and her friends have consented, the next thing is 
the espousal ; that is a formal engagement, made with pre- 
sents to the bride and her friends. Presents are a neces- 
sary part of the ceremony ; so much so, that the word 
which means * to betroth' means, literally, * to make a pre- 
sent.' Eliezer imderstood all that, you see ; as soon as 
Bethuel and his forward son Laban had given their con- 
sent, he brought out his gifts ; rich and costly dresses and 
ornaments of gold and silver for the bride, and for her 
mother and brother other precious things ; what, we do 
not know. The word may mean a great variety of things, 
rare fruits and plants, or delicacies, or dresses and jewds, 
somewhat less valuable tiian those given to the bride her- 
self." 

" Is tiiat the purchase-money of the lady ?" my grand- 
mother asked. 

" Not in those old times. The women were not bought 
and sold then. Now they are, in Syria, by Turks, Jews, 
and Christians ; bought and paid for according to the rank 
of the lady's father. But the Bedouins would think it a 
disgrace if a man were to take a price for his daughter. 
In one tribe it is customary for the father to receive the 
gifts made to the bride — the * five articles,' as they are 
called ; but they go to her and are her property. The 
* five articles ' mean a large nose-ring of silver, a silver 
chain for the neck, silver bracelets, a carpet, and a camd* 
hag of Bagdad carpet- work." 
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" Kebecca had a great deal more than that,' said Pris- 
cilla. 

" Everybody was satisfied. So then Eliezer was feasted, 
and Rebecca and her mother, we may suppose, in the 
women's apartments, were very busy ov^ her dower — that 
is, these wedding gifts— and her proposed journey and her 
prospects. It was usual to let a little time go by between 
the day of the espousals and the day of the wedding. But 
when the morning was come, Abraham's servant demanded 
to be let go, that he might return to his master ; he and 
Rebecca. Laban and her mother pleaded for ten days at 
least ; perhaps the crafty fellow meditated some trick or 
cheatery to get more advantage to himself ; but Eliezer 
was fiiTQ to his demand. * Hinder me not, seeing the Lord 
hath prospered my way.' Then they called Rebecca. 
Would she start off, at one day's notice, and leave her old 
home for a. new one ? But Rebecca was never wanting in 
pluck ; and she had made up her mind upon those gold 
bracelets aaid things, and that gold jewel hanging over her 
upper lip. So she said, * I will go.' The thing was done. 
They sent her away with her nurse, on the camels provided 
for her. Now, children/ the Bible tells us nothing about 
the journey ; how they went, and where they, stopped, and 
what they did by the way. We can only imagine how the 
little caravan went back by the road it had come, across 
the desert to Aleppo ; and then down southwards through 
the kingdom of Hamath towards the snowy heights of 
Lebanon rising up before them ; then crossing the low hills' 
which. separate between the valley of the Orontes and the 
other beautiful valley of the Litany, they would have those 
snowy tops of Lebanon high along on their right hand, and 
the opposite range of Anti-Lebanon — JebeUesh^Shurky, the 
east mountain--4iigh on their left. * Lebanon towards the 
sun-rising,' the Bible calls it ; and this lovely rich valley 
it calls the * valley of Lebanon.' It is only from four to 
six miles broad 4 wid the two mountain ranges rise up on 
each side of it steeply to the height of five or six thou- 
sand feet. Getting to the end of this valleys they passed 
the great white head of Hermon at their left kwid^ ^Ssa. 
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the southern point of the Anti-Lebanon range — and began 
to come down through the length of Palestine. A won- 
derful journey it must have been to the Mesopotamian girl, 
who had never been far from the plains of Haran before. 
And we know, without being told, what good care Eliezer 
took of his charge, and how he provided all things for her 
comfort by day and by night ; and what nice stopping- 
places he arranged." 

** It must have been a terrible long journey for her," 
said Priscilla, 

" Down through the whole length of Palestine ; over the 
mountains of Judah, with their rough precipices and rocky 
ways; past Hebron with its grapes and corn-fields; then down, 
going lower and lower, from one wady to another, leaving 
trees gradually behind them, and running brooks, and fruit ; 
till they reached the open wavy plains of Beersheba. And 
past Beersheba too, further south ; for Isaac dwelt at the 
well Lahai-roi, the same where Hagar had rested on her 
flight into Egypt and had been turned back. Isaac's home 
was there now. And this we know ; it was getting towards 
evening when the camels were at last coming near home. 
The sunlight was slanting in long beams over the grass 
and the flowers of those rolling downs, lighting up herds 
of camels and flocks of sheep coming to be watered. The 
tents of the encampment would be seen from a distance, 
spotting a large space with their black curtains. Kebecca 
could look from afar and see what sort of a home she was 
coming to ; and she was enough of a business woman to 
count the flocks and measure the herds with her eye, and 
guess what a rich man her husband was. Then, before 
they got quite home, she spied a solitary man, not busy 
with the cattle or anything else, but seemingly walking out 
for his pleasure, and then walking towards the camels. 
* What man is this that walketh in the field to meet us ?' 
she asked Eliezer. And he answered, * It is my master.' 
Would you have done then what she did, Prissy ? She 
lighted down from off her camel." 

<* What for?" 
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" To show respect to Isaac." 

" I think she was very particular," said Prissy. 

" No doubt, and Isaac liked her for it. She covered 
herself with a veil too." 

" What was that for ?" Dan asked. 

" A veil was part of the Eastern wedding attire, and 
has been for ages. Perhaps it was so then, and I suppose 
it was. She had been unveiled before ; now, you see, she 
covered herself. The great veil, covering not only the face 
but the whole figure, was said to be a token of the wife*s 
subjection to her husband. Nobody else had a right to 
even look at her, unless he pleased." 

" I think that would be a very poor custom," said Pris- 
cilla. 

" I should not like our ladies to go veiled, said uncle 
Sam ; " but a little of the principle I think would not be 
out of place. * That women adorn themselves in modest 
apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety.' But neither 
were the ladies in those times veiled all the while, as they 
are in the streets of Syria now ; the veil was a wedding 
veil. ' And the servant told Isaac all things that he had 
done ;' and Eebecca stood by, I suppose, in her veil, while the 
story was told. Then Isaac. led her to his mother's tent ; 
the tent which had stood empty for three years ; he gave 
her the chief place, and she became his wife ; the lady of 
the encampment. After that, it says, Isaac was comforted 
for the loss of his motlier. And there you see what a 
deep, gentle, affectionate nature belonged to him ; and also, 
Prissy, that there must have been some good in Sarah. 
Three years, and Isaac had mourned for her yet, and was 
not comforted. Until now at last he gave his love to his 
pretty young wife." 

" Uncle Sam, you spoke of herds of camels. Would , 
there be more than one herd of camels ?" 

"I suppose there would, Liph; if Isaac was rich 
enough." 

" But why would they not be altogether, in one herd ?" 

" They might ; but I have seen as many as three herds 
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of camels, of different colours, around one well ; and I did 
not know but Isaac migbt have a fancy for keeping the 
colours separate." 

" What colours, uncle Sam?" 

" One herd was black— another was vihxt^ — -the third 
was grey or brown. All marked, howerer ; every camel 
among the Arabs is branded with the particular mark of 
the tribe and family to which it belongs ; branded with a 
hot iron on the neck or the left shoulder." 

" I wonder what Rebecca thought of the wilderness of 
Beersheba and her new home," Kiid Priscilk. 

" I wonder what she thought of Isaac," said Liph. 

" She thought both were easy to get along with," said 
uncle Sam. 



Sept. 21. — Abraham's Children. 

" Uncle Sam," said Daniel, " I think it is very odd that 
Abraham should have married another wife." 

" So it seems," said my uncle. 

" I don't like it of him," said Priscilla. 

" I thought you were not fond of Sarah," said uncle Sam. 
" But you must remember Abraham was alone now, and it 
is not good for man to be that. Isaac lived at Lahai-roi ; 
Abraham was certainly to be excused for trying to make 
his own household more comfortable. At any rate. Prissy, he 
* added and took a wife,' as the Hebrew says ; and her 
name was Keturah ; and by h«r he had ^ix more sons. We 
must look at them a little bit. Some of the names do not 
appear again ; their children were mingled with the more 
powerful tribes and lost in them ; but Jokshan and Midian 
we have reason to remember." 

" I remember Midian," said Daniel. 

" None of these sons of Keturah were suffered to disturb 
the inheritance of Isaac. Abraham had leamt his lesson 
in the case of Ishmael. Isaac, the covenant child, had 
given him all that belonged to his father — all the property 
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es well as all the promises. To these sons of a later mar- 
riage and mferior wife Abraham gave gifts— something to 
set them up in the world:— but while he was yet living he 
sent them all away from him, into the * east country,' out 
of Isaac's way. Now, where was the east country ? We 
must look on the map." 

" It might be all Asia," said Liph. 

** Yes, but it was not. When the Hebrews spoke of the 
points of the compass, they supposed themselres standing 
with their face to the sun-rising ; and so standing, Kedem, 
which means * before ' or * in front,' was their word for that 
quarter. * Before,' * behind,' the * right,' and the * left,' 
were the terms for east, west, south, and north. Some- 
times they spoke of the east as the * sun-rising ;' ut other 
times it was Kedem--^^ before.' So Bene^Kedem were the 
* children of the east.' !N'ow take your plaice at Beersheba 
and look toward the sun-rising ; all those countries sprcsad 
out in the region before you would be what they meant by 
the * east,' extending perhaps. as fai* as Babylonia and Me- 
sopotamia; and the peoples that inhabited them spread 
out farther south, down to the region between the Arabian 
and the Persian Gulfs, lying east of lower Egypt, That is 
the east country. Now Jokshan had two sons, Dedan and 
Sheba. These, or their descendants, are supposed to have 
been pastoral tribes on the borders of Edom, and likely 
enough to have mixed themselves with the Cushite Sheba 
and Dedan on the shores of the Persian Gulf, so as to be 
mentioned under one name with them. For Sheba and 
Dedan are spoken of afterwards in the Bible as carrying on 
the caravan trade between Persia and Palestine, bringing 
the rich wares of that region and perhaps also of Southern 
Arabia to the markets of Tyre and Sidon. It is certain 
that the children of Keturah stretched across the country 
between the head of the Arabian Gulf and that of the Per- 
sian Gulf; and they intermarried of course with other 
tribes, Ishmaelite certainly, and maybe in this case 
Cushite." 

" Then the Dedan and Sheba that lived in the desert 
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could help the others that lived by the sea," said Daniel ; 
" they could furnish them with camels and guides, as the 
Arabs do now for the caravans to Mecca." 

" Ay, but it is not certain," said uncle Sam. " Only 
this is certain — ^that tribes bearing the names of Sheba and 
Dedan, and Ramah the father of the Cushite Dedan, did 
carry on that caravan trad 6 between India and Palestine. 
Ezekiel speaks of them in mentioning the traffic of 
Tyre. * Dedan was thy merchant in precious clothes for 
chariots '—that might have been Babylonian or Persian 
work ; in those regions the people were early famous for 
rich stuffs and clothing. ' The merchants of Sheba and 
Raamah, they were thy merchants ; they occupied in thy 
fairs with chief of all spices, and with all precious stones, 
and gold.' And at the same time Jeremiah speaks of 
Dedan as an Arab tribe living on the borders of Edom. 
* Flee ye, turn back, dwell deep, inhabitants of Dedan ; 
for I will bring the calamity of Esau upon him, the time 
that I visit him.' That is the way, you know, an Arab 
tribe can do when hard pressed by an enemy, or in danger 
— * flee, turn back, and dwell deep ' — they can go back into 
the depths of their wilderness and waste places, where no- 
body can follow them but one that knows how, and that can 
live as they live." 

" The Queen of Sheba brought gold too," I said. 

"Ah, that was another Sheba, my little Tiny. That 
was the great kingdom established in the south and west of 
Arabia by the sons of Joktan, the son of Eber. They 
overran the Cushites who had settled there — don't you 
remember? — and established a great and powerful king- 
dom which was such for many hundred years. From 
Mecca on the western coast, down south and east, and far 
inland. Sheba was the principal tribe among Joktan's 
sons, and gave name to the kingdom for a very long time ; 
and from there came the famous queen who was so puzzled 
about Solomon. Ophir was another of Joktan's sons; 
Havilah was another. You must not confound this great 
kingdom with the merchant tribe settled on the Persian 
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Gulf, or the Arab tribe, sons of Keturah, pasturing their 
camels on the borders of Syria." 

" I understand now," I said ; '* but, uncle Sam, it is a 
little hard to remember all these names." 

" Till we get to know them," said uncle Sam. " There 
is an interest about the name of Shuah, from the fact that 
Job^s friend Bildad was a Shuhite. Job himself, you 
know, was the greatest of all the men of the east. He 
lived in that * east country.' Eliphaz was a Temanite. 
But the Midianites you must all remember. We hear of 
them often enough." 

" I do," said Liph. " I remember." 

" I don't, much," said Priscilla. 

" You will, if we go on. The Midianites, in Bible lan- 
guage, meant just about the same thing that we mean 
when we speak of the Arabs. They were Arabians ; they 
had the desert country lying north of the peninsula of 
Sinai ; and they even took their flocks down into the pe- 
ninsula, when need was and they could find pasture there, 
so that it too was sometimes called the ^ land of Midian.' 
The Midianites were the most powerful of the northern 
Arabian tribes ; so very naturally their name came to be 
taken (it is supposed) to stand for the whole northern 
Arabs generally, whether Ishmaelite or Keturahite. Mi- 
dian you may understand as meaning all the possessors of 
the Egyptian and northern deserts — and those deserts 
would be the ' land of Midian.' And they were regular 
Bedouin. They lived as Bedouin Arabs do, mostly in 
tents ; though there was a city of Midian on the eastern 
shore of the Arabian Gulf. From that point northwards 
and spreading east and west, was the real land of the Mi- 
dianites. They roved about with their flocks and herds 
and camels without number, as the Bedouin do now ; they 
were warlike enough, you know, if you recollect Bible his- 
tory ; and they were just as fond of ornaments and wore 
them as abundantly as the Arab women do. That is, or 
was, Midian." 

" They plagued the Israelites very much, didn't they, 
uncle Sam, afterwards ?" 

T 
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" Very much ; they fought them, oppressed them, aad 
they led them into sin. It was a caravan of Midianite 
merchants that bought Joseph and sold him into Egypt. 
The sheikhs of the Midianites went with the Moabite mjes- 
sengers to persuade Balaam to come and curse Israel. 
Then the Mdianites later led the Israelites into idolatry, 
through the enticements of Midianitish women, and brought 
a great plague upon the people. And in the time of 
Gideon they overran Israel for years together. They came 
up into the land when the harvests were ripe and swept it 
of everything ; left the people nothing to live upon, neither 
ox nor ass nor sheep. For they came with the Amalekites 
and the children of the east geaerally to help them, and 
both they and their camels were without number, the word 
says ; they made a clean sweep, quite across to Gaza, and 
devoured the land. For seven years Israel groaned under 
them." 

" If Isaac had known," said Liph, " how much mischief 
his brother Midian would do !" 

" All the fault of the Israelites though, as you will see," 
said my uncle. 

'^ It seems so strange," I said, '^ that the Midiani/tes 
should have been children of Abraham." 

" They and the Ishmaelites too," said my uncle. " The 
children of Keturah and of Hagar inhabited those regions 
of the east country and the wiLdemess together ; and we 
may as well look at them together. Kedar and Tema were 
the most noted and oftenest named tribes of Ishmael to- 
wards the west. Up north-west of the peninsula of Sinai, 
up towards the boimdaries of Palestine, their portion lay ; ' 
and there it remained for msMj a day ; perhaps remains 
still. On the borders of Syria there is a small town yet 
bearing the name of Teyma, and another not far off called 
Doomat-el-Jendel. That is for Dumah, you see, anotiier 
son of IshmaeL At both places there are remains of 
old fortresses ; botii places were on the grand highway of 
the Damascus pilgrim-caravan, and those fortresses were 
built for its protection. So there are two names of the 
sons of Ishmael still known < by their towns and by tiieir 
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<sastles,' or fortified places ; and the others might be nukde 
out perhaps, if travellers had gone that way and given time 
and attention to the search. And near these two old places 
is the country of Keydar — ^that is the Kedar of the Bible. 
So you see how round the future land and territory of 
Israel their future enemies were already preparing. ELedar 
was a great tribe, and very likely under its name were in- 
cluded other less important tribes. Of the rest of Ishmael*s 
sons we know very little ; but the whole western desert was 
covered with the black tents of Kedar." 

" How can you tell and be sure they were bkck, unde 
Sam?" 

^^ The Bible says, in a certain place, ' I am black, but 
comely, ye daughters of Jerusalem, as the tents of 
Kedar.' That is in the Song of Solomon." 

" I should not think they would be * comely,' " said 
Dan ; " not like our white tents." 

" Arab tents are, though. See them in the right place, 
with the light striking across them in a sunny desert, or 
touching them up in a mountain hollow— yes, they look 
well. And we might almost know the tents of Kedar were 
of the same sort, if we were not told ; the Isbmaelites of 
the present day do so exactly what their fathers did, in 
every point that comes to our knowledge. Dr. Eobineon 
noticed when he was in the desert, that several of the 
Arabs of his party, and others whom he saw with camels, 
carried a particular sort of stick or crook, about three feet 
long, with a crook at one end and the head brought dowa 
parallel with the stick and cut in a certain peculiar shape. 
Well, boys, the very same stick, the very same crook with 
it.s peculiar shape, is found represented on the walls of 
temples in the ruins of Thebes, shown in the hands of 
figures cut in the rock. And Thebes was destroyed by 
Cambyses five hundred years before Christ ; that is, be- 
tween two and three thousand years ago ; and the Axabs 
carry the same stick still." 

" Things do not last so in our country," said Daniel. 

" We are the children of Japheth," said my uncle. " The 
tribes of Kedar and Tema were true Arabs in other things 
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besides their tents of goat's hair. They were pastoral 
tribes, we know ; keepers of flocks ; for Ezekiel says they 
were merchants in the markets of Tyre— Arabia and all 
the princes of Kedar, * in lambs, and rams, and goats ;' 
and Jeremiah speaks of their possessions and way of life 
in his threat of their overthrow : * Arise ye, go up to 
£edar, and spoil the men of the east. Their tents and 
their flocks shall they take away : they shall take to them- 
selves their curtains, and all their vessels, and their camels.' 
Nebuchadrezzar was to do this. And there is another 
beautiful mention of Kedar. Though they wandered about 
in tents, yet being so great and powerful a tribe they had 
also some settled towns or dwelling-places. Isaiah speaks 
of * the glory of Kedar — the number of archers — ^the mighty 
men of thfr children of Kedar.' And then, when he is fore- 
telling the coming of Christ and his salvation— do you re- 
member, mother ? — he breaks forth, * Sing unto the Lord 
a new song, and his praise from the end of the earth, ye 
that go down to the sea, and all that is therein ; the isles 
and the inhabitants thereof. Let the wilderness and the 
cities thereof lift up their voice, the villages that Kedar 
doth inhabit : let the inhabitants of the rock sing, let them 
shout from the top of the mountains. Let them give glory 
unto the Lord, and declare his praise in the islands.' " 

" But Kedar didn't," said L 

" Kedar will. For in this glorious prophecy which tells 
us of the spread and increase of the church in later times, 
Isaiah speaks of them by name. ' The abundance of the 
sea shall be converted unto thee, the wealth of the Gen- 
tiles shall come unto thee. The multitude of camels shall 
cover thee, the dromedaries of Midian and Ephah ; all they 
from Sheba shall come ; they shall bring gold and incense ; 
and they shall show forth the praises of the Lord. All the 
flocks of Kedar shall be gathered together unto thee, the 
rams of Nebaioth shall minister unto thee : they shall come 
up with acceptance on mine altar, and I will glorify the 
house of my glory.' " 

"Midian, too?" said I 

" Aj, Midian, and Ephah whom we scarcely hear of, and 
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Nebaioth whose descendants we hardly know. Men may 
not know them, but the Lord will gather them, even the 
wild sons of those wild people. Kedar from the western 
desert, and Sheba from the utmost borders of Arabia in the 
south. * Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as the 
doves to their windows V " 

" Abraham did not see any of the trouble among his 
sons, uncle Sam." 

" Not any. He sent Keturah's children away into the 
east country, where they would not, he thought, make any 
trouble for Isaac. He gave all he had unto Isaac; and 
then, ' in full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his 
season,' he died, * an old man and full of years ;' very 
glad, no doubt, to go to that country he had been looking 
for, and to receive in his own person that promise of eternal 
inheritance." 

" What does it mean, uncle Sam, that * he was gathered 
to his fathers' ?" 

" Don't you know. Tiny ? He went to join the company 
to which he belonged, of those who had gone before him. 
Don't you know ? — 

" One army of the living God, 
To his command we bow ; 
Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now. 

" E'en now by faith we join our hands 
With those that went before ; 
And greet the blood-besprinkled bands 
On the eternal shore." 

" So Abraham went. And then there was a wonderful 
funeral ; for they came to lay to rest the remains of the 
man who had been the * friend of Grod.' Isaac, the heir of 
the promises, came from Beel-lahai-roi ; and Ishmael, the 
elder brother, came from his wild life in the wilderness ; 
and together the two very diflferent sons of this man buried 
him in the cave of Machpelah, where Sarah had been laid 
nearly forty years before; where, I suppose, their dust 
rests at this day. In that way too, Tiny, Abraham was 
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gathered to his people ; for there is an eternal procession 
of ' dust to dmV " 

" Is that all, uncle Sam?" 

" There is not much more. It is very likely that the 
two brothers never met again after this time. Ishmael 
lived forty-eight years longer in the wilderness of Paran or 
the east country ; his twelve sons spread themselves * from 
Havilah unto Shur;' settled along the country as far as 
the Persian Gulf; mixing more or less with the Midianites 
and Moabites, and all the children of the east, growing 
powerful and strong, and fixing their wild character more 
and more. And Isaac fed his flocks in G^era^, and never 
liad anything wild about him but his son Esau. Esau was 
a Httle wild." 

" And that is all about Abraham." 

" About all that the Bible tells us. It was foretold him, 
you remember, that his seed should be as the stars of 
heaven for multitude. Now see how this word was fulfilled. 
First, there are the Israelites, the children of Isaac. How 
many they are at this day it is impossible to guess. They 
are scattered in every land, but not lost; in every land 
they keep themselves distinct, a separate people ; never 
merged in the nation where their abode is. When their 
time comes, they will appear a great host, out of nearly all 
the lands of the earth. 

" Second, there are the Ishmaelites ; the Arabian na- 
tion. I do not know what their number may be. Their 
language, the Ai'abic, as I told you, is spoken by a 
hundred and twenty millions of people. In the north of 
Africa, in Egypt, through all Syria, in the great country 
of Ai-abia, and roaming all through Mesopotamia and 
Chaldea, there the children of Ishmael are at this day ; 
wild men ; so truly wild, that they disdain those of their 
people who have settled in towns and villages, and hold 
them an inferior race ; which in truth they are. 

" Then there were the Midianites ; a very great nation 
in their day. And there were Esau's children, the 
Edomites ; along with all the mixed tribes of the Bene^ 
Kedem, tJie children of tke East, who more or less directly 
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may be traced from Abraham. By these varioas peoples 
the name of Abraham is known through all Asia. * EU 
KhuliL' " 

" Ther^ are no Midianites now, uncle Sam ?'* 

" None that are called such." 

" Nor Edomites, nor Kedar?" 

" No. The country or district of Keyd^ there is. AU 
those tribes, all their mmgled names, have come down to 
us in the great nation of the Arabs. They and the Jews 
are the children of Abraham now living." 

" Uncle Sam, do the An^s believe what the Jews be- 
lieve?" 

" In religion ? Oh no, Tiny. In the first place, the Ara- 
bian people were idolaters. They had a religion of what is 
called fetishism ; they worshipped trees, and stones, and 
stars, and the powers of nature ; and they were exceedingly 
debased, though not brutish like savages. They cultivated 
poetiy and language, at the same time tiiat they wor- 
shipped their idols round the Elaabeh, at Mecca, with 
horrid ceremonies. There was a littk corrupt Christianity 
among them, and some Judaism; and that was all till 
Mahomet arose and converted the whole nation to his faith. 
They are aU Mahometans since that time." 

" What is that, uncle Sam ?" 

" Mahometans ? They believe ihere is but one God, aaid 
they abhor all idols ; so far they are right. But they be- 
lieve that the Lord Jesus was only a great prophet, the 
greatest that had appeared before Mahomet himself; a 
little greater than Moses, and Abraham, and Noah. So 
they know nothing of salvation by the blood of Christ, and 
depend only on good works ; one of which is killing an 
infidel, and another is prayer." 

" How did Mahomet get them all to believe that way ?" 

" Partly by the terror of tiie sword. Tiny ; partly by 
the powers of his own persuasions and energetic nature." 

" And how long is that ago ?" 

" More than twelve hundred years." 

" And they are all Mahomjetans ?" 

'^ All the Arabiim natioa, along with other neighbour- 
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ing nations. Yes, they are fiercely Mahometan, though 
not very religions. Tiny. They despise and dislike both 
Jews and Christians ; at the same time that they pay 
very little attention to the commands of their own pro- 
phet. Some of the Bedouin sheikhs comply with the 
Moslem customs of prayer when they go into a town, just 
to secure respect to themselves. The common Arabs give 
themselves very little concern about praying at all. There 
is a kind of puritan sect among them, the Wahabys, who 
try to bring the rest to more faithful observance of the 
laws of Mahomet ; but they are mainly successful by the 
power of the sword, I fancy, where they are successful at 
all." 

'^ So Abraham's children are all gone wrong," I said. 

'^ Isaac went right. We will tsJk about him, I hope, 
one of these days." 

"To-morrow?" 

" Not to-morrow, nor next day. I am going away from 
home for some weeks, Tiny." 

" Some weeks, uncle Sam?" 

" I hope, not longer." 

" Then when will you be home again ?" 

" This is the twenty-first. Well, Tiny, if all goes well, 
I hope to be through my work in three weeks or so ; by 
the fifteenth of next month I may be home— >or the first 
of November." 

" It will be too cold then to have dinner out here," I 
said sorrowfully. 

" Well," said my uncle, " we will build good fires and 
have dinner in the house." 
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